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P R E F A C i -:. 


This work owes its origin to t|^e wants ertperienced by 
a translator of the Bible. 

Kvcr since the day that man was sent to dress the 
garden of Eden, and-to gUe “ names to ail cattle, and to 
(lie fowl of the air, and to-every beast of4heJ^d," be 
has in every age, and in every clime, been a lover of nji- 
ture. It has been remarked of the Hebrews especially, 
that “ they make such frequent recurrence for metapho¬ 
rical expressions to natorai objects, and particularly ito 
.plants and ^rees, -that^their poetry may almost be termed 
the botanical poetry.” The Hebrew and Greek Testa¬ 
ments contain between seven and eight hundred names 
of natural productions, found in the countries where the 
books were written ; and Michaelis says "there are 
upwards of two hundr-ed and fifty botanical terms.” 
I'hese names, and terms enter into marry tiiousands of 
verses, propkr rendsring or which oErEMosiOPoN 

A CORRECT KNOWLEDGE OP TUB THINGS OESIONATRn. 

And ^ow much more lucid and interesting will appear the 
Book of God, if these terms be rightly translated I 

Throughout the inspired writings of the Ancient Scrip¬ 
tures, and in all the teachings of the Apostles, we find 
constant allusion to the works of nature. And our Sa¬ 
viour in his parables and similitudes continually draws 
from the natural scenes of earth which his almighty 
hand had fashioned, that " the invisible things of Him 
•from the creation of the world might be clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made.” 
But had his hearers been unacquainted with the parti¬ 
cular names and properties of the piarrts or animus to 
which he referred, they could never have felt as they did, 
the overwhelming power of liis arguments and illustrations. 
And yet, by some translators, a very considerable propor- 
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tion of the botanical, and zoological names that occur in 
the Bible are unnecessarily transferred ! “ Not being a 

zoologist, botanist, or mineralogist,” wrote a distinguish¬ 
ed translator, “ I have not unfrequeutly, in disposing of 
technical terms whose meaning I could not satisfactorily 
settle, gone the whole animal, plant, or mineral, as the 
case might be, and transferred it.” 

In this way many wort's are transferred for which there 
are good vernacular names, and a native has in his Bible 
a barbarous word that conveys no idea, while it may be 
tlie original designates a flower, that is wafting its frag¬ 
rance within the lattice where he sits reading. This is 
no fancy sketch. The camphire of the English Bible, 
the exquisitely fragrant Lmesonia inermis, or henna, is ren¬ 
dered in one Indian version by camphor, and in another the 
name is transferred, while the shrub itself is growing by 
the doors of myriads of native houses in both Indias, and 
for which there are established vernacular names in every 
Indian language to which 1 can refer. 

Such transfers always cast a deep shadow' over the sig¬ 
nification of the passage in which they occur, and some¬ 
times wrap it in impenetrable darkness. For instance ; 
Christ says to the Scribes and Pharisees: “Ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the.weigh- 
tier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith.” 
Here the antithesis can only be seen by a knowledige of 
the trifling character of mint, anise, and cummin ; yet 
in two Indian versions every one of these names is trans¬ 
ferred, which renders the clause, without a paraphrase, 
as unintelligible as the English Bible would be with as 
many Choctaw words in their place. Still, nothing could 
be more unnecessary, for the readers of the versions are 
nearly as familiar with mint, anise, and cummin, as the 
people of Europe, and have as well established names 
fur them in their language. 

In two versions, made several thousand miles apart, the 
trSnslators, transferred the original word for wood-aloes, 
ah^otigh the people fur whom they wrote were well ac¬ 
quainted with it, and there were good terms in the lan¬ 
guages in which they were translating by which to render 
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the word, but ul' both facts the translators were inaiMlest- 
ly ignoran^^ 

These examples, which might be easily mnitiplied, 
illustrate the advantages which a translator with some 
knowledge of the natural sciences, possesses in dealing 
with the Word of God. But the reader asks, “ why need 
he enter scientifically into these studies? Why does he 
not take the lexicons, and other helps prepared for him ?” 

Many are the admirers of nature, but let it not be sup¬ 
posed that all are her observing students. The pages of 
learned men in Europe and America, who hare inci¬ 
dentally written upon natural history, prove that they are 
not. 

Rosenmuller is the author of the best work extant on 
the botany of the Bible, yet his unskdiful treatment of the 
subject sufficiently attests his slight knowledge of the 
science. His descriptions are usually ill written, and 
bring before the eye of the reader no definite picture. 
They are often moreover very defective, giving popular 
names, as beans and lentils, which are indefinite and ap¬ 
plicable to different species and even to different gen¬ 
era, without the systematic names, which alone are deter¬ 
minate and enable a translator to render accurately. Oc¬ 
casionally his statements are erroneous. Of agaliochum 
or wood-aloes he says: “ There is a species of this tree 
that grows in the Moluccas, called garo, Linntens has de¬ 
scribed it as Exasearia agallocha." It would perhaps 
be difficult to find two trees in the whole vegetable king¬ 
dom with more opposite properties, than these two spe¬ 
cies. The Burmese are well aquanted with both. Mr. 
O'Riley observed correctly that, “ Akyau is a very fra¬ 
grant, and a very scarce wood of high value with the na¬ 
tives.” This is agaliochum or wood-aloes.* The other 
is a tree that the Burmese call ta-yau,i abundant near 
the sea, the juice of which is said to produce the most 
intense pain, and often blindness if it enters the *ye. 
From its power to produce blindness the Karens call it 
the “ blind tree; ” and the natives are all of tltetri no 
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much afraid of it, that 1 have aoinetiuies louiid it diibcult' 
to induce my boatmen to pull up beneath its shade. 

In Carpenter’s Natural History of the Bible, a popular 
English work, reprinted by Abbott in America, a descrip¬ 
tion of the gecko is given worthy of the days of King 
Arthur. “ It is thus described,” says the author, “ by 
Cepede: ‘ Of all the oviparous quadrupeds whose history 
we are publishing, this in the fifst that contains a deadly 
poison. This deadly lizard, which deserves all our atten¬ 
tion by his-d«ngerous properties, has some resemblance to 
the chameleon. The name gecko,, imitates the cry of 
this animal, which is heard especially before rain. It i» 
found in Egypt, India, Amboyna, &c. It inhabits by 
choice the crannies of half rotton trees, as well as humid 
places. It is sometimes met with in houses, where it 
occasions great alarm, and where every exertion is used 
to destroy it speedily. Bontius states, that its bite is so 
venomous, that if the part bitten be not cut away or bum'' 
ed, death ensues in a few hours.’ ” 

It is well known in India that the gecko is as harmless 
as the cricket. I have had them drop from the ceiling 
upon my naked hand) and hang suspended by the feet 
from my fingera wttboutthe slightest pain or- inflammation 
ensuing. 

.Stuart on Rev. 21 : 18, says ; “ The bottom row of 
foundation stones was jasper —which is of a green trans¬ 
parent colour, streaked with red reins.” Such a defliii- 
tioD of jasper 1 have never been able to And in any 
work on mineralogy ; and Webster, following Dana, de¬ 
fines it: “An opake impure variety of quartz, of red, 
yellow,.and also of .some dull colours.” The distinctive 
character of jasper from other minerals that resemble it, is 
“ its opacity.” The Greek word as used by the Apostle, 
undoubtedly designated the stone now called heliotrope 
or blood-stone—a mineral of a remarkably deep, rich, 
green; and translucent, but spotted with opake red spots, 
supposed to be red jasper. There is in it something 
peculiarly agreeable to the eye above all other precious 
stones 1 ever saw, or that probably exist; and were he¬ 
liotrope inserted in the version; the imagination of ev- 
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ery reader ^»wuld picture to himself a roundatioii for tFie 
Heavenly Jeruealera of the pleasantest stone for the eye 
to gaze upon', that earth can produce. 

Murray, in his Encyclopedia of Geography, ths first 
work of its class, says: “To the fig tribe belongs the 
famous banyan of India, commonly called peepul tree, 
and constantly planted about Hindoo temples (Ficus rrli- 
ginsa.)” But the famous banyan’is not commonly called 
peepul, but bir ; and the peepul is not the banyan, and 
the tree which is usually planted about Hindu temples 
i« not the banyan, but the peepul, and the banyan is not 
Ficus religiosa, but Ficus indirus. Again, he remarks : 
“Far superior to this [the cocoa] in the magnitude of its 
leaves, of which a single one will shelter twelve men, is 
she palmyra palm (Horassus finhelliformis,) which some¬ 
times attains to one hiitidred feet, while its trunk yields 
abundantly toddy or palm wine.” 

It is true the palmyra produces toddy, not however 
from the trunk, but from the spathes that bear the flov/- 
ers^ and fruit, but the leaf of the palmyra is not much 
larger than a large cabbage leaf, and the reference to 
ihe leaf should' have been to the great fan palm of Cey¬ 
lon, Lorypha umhraculife; a, a palm not of the same 
genus with the palmyra. 

In a little work published by the American Tract Socie¬ 
ty, it i« written : “ In some hot countries where water i.s 
scar'-e, travellers obtain a supply from the palm tree 
and the statement is illustrated by a very good represen¬ 
tation of the common plantain tree, with a fine stream of 
water gushing from- an incision that lias been made in the 
trunk ! 

The writer had probably sonic confused ideas of the 
palm producing toddy, or the traveller’s tree, handsome 
urania, which produces water when a leaf is broken off; 
or of the water-vine, pbytocrene, an immense creeper that 
grows on our thirsty mountain sides, which when dis¬ 
severed discharges a large quantity of water, that is a most 
grateful beverage in a hot day^ when far above the streams 
of the vallies. 
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Ill one ol' the elaborate volumes of the United States 
Exploring Expedition it is said : “In its v/itd stale the pea¬ 
cock is peculiar to Hindustan while they are roving 
wild all over these Provinces, Arracan, and the Burmaii 
Empire. Webster dehnes daminer as “ a resinous sub¬ 
stance, obtained from a species of agathis or dnminarn, a 
tree allied to the pines,” while here it is obtained from 
the wood-oil tree family*;* and a considerable proportion 
of what Europeans often call dnmmer, is a hard kind of 
bees’ wax, produced by a bee that builds in hollow trees.t 

With teachers like these Europeans and Americans 
come to India, and find themselves in the midst of a fau¬ 
na and flora with which they are utterly uiiacquainted. 
In sections where there are lexicons that define correctly 
the vernacular names, the difficulty is scarcely felt. In 
Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary, for instance, the systematic 
name of nearly every plant and animal known to the lan¬ 
guage, can be found at once ; but if, as in Farther India, 
the lexicographers are as much in the dark as the inqui¬ 
rer who consults them, he has no alternative but to re¬ 
main in darkness, or sit down to the patient study of the 
objects themselves. And to this toil the translator of the 
Scriptures must address himself, for it is not optional with 
him, but is a part of his professional duty to render, if 
possible, every word of the original by its corresponding 
word in the vernacular, and he is so far wanting «n the 
trust committed to him by the churches or societies whose 
ambassador he is, it he shrinks from any study requisite to 
qualify him for the accurate performance of his work. 

In ordinary circumstances, the professional duties of 
most men preclude them from bestowing the time and at¬ 
tention to the natural sciences, necessary to enable them to 
determine accurately the character of the objects of nature 
with which they are unacquainted. It is not remarkable 
then that our Chin-Indian literature abounds in errors. 
Throughout India, wherever there is European society, 
there is found a numerous class of English names incor¬ 
rectly applied to Indian productions, which almost unavoid- 
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ably lead tbojiranslator, or aullior astray, when unable to 
make a scientific examination for himself. On this Coast, 
for instance, it has passed from conversation to bcKtks, 
published within the last ten years, that turmeric is saf¬ 
fron ; the flower of the thorn-apple, the trumpet flower; the 
tamarind tree, the tamarisk, and its timber, iron wood ; 
the ebony tree is the cabbage tree of one author, and the 
fig tree of another ; while ebony* not being supposed to 
exist, though abundant throughout the Provinces, is de¬ 
fined “ a kind of a tree.” The fennel flower is “ a kind 
of rice nettles, “ a kind of thorn sweet flag, sugar 
cane; and the date tree is the palmyra palm. Mica is 
talc ; serpentine, jasper : the carnelian, a garnet or ruby ; 
gamboge, realgar the red suipburet of arsenic ; natron, the 
carbonate of soda, is saltpetre the nitrate of potash ; and 
antimony is bismuth,, according to one authority, and 
James’ powder, according to another. The porcupine is 
a hedge-hog; the hedge-hog, a pangolin ; the shrew-mouse 
a musk-rat; the sand-badger or arctonix, a hyena; bark¬ 
ing deer, porcine deer; the monitor, a guana; and the 
blood-sucker, a chameleon. The adjutant is a gull; the 
i agle, a swan ; the hornbill, a crane; the sun-bird, a sky¬ 
lark ; and the grey heron, a water-hen. 

In a work translated from the Burmese into English, 
and printed at the expense of Government, the Burmese 
name of the common wild ox. Bos sondaicus, is translated 
bison : the sambur, or rusa deer, is elk ; barking deer, 
spotted deer ; the eagle is an adjutant; cranes are called 
cyrusses ; sun-birds, hnun-sok; a coluber is translated a 
Icng snake; a crocodile, an alligator ; the toad, “ a rough 
frog;” tin in one place is lead ; and pewter, or a mixed 
metal resembling it, is translated “ white copper ;” the 
Bengal quince is rendered okshect; one species of millet, 
sap ; another species of millet, barley ; barley is trans¬ 
lated mayau, in one place, and mace in another; arum is 
"ping (root),” a species of yam, thada:; and the corypha 
palm, the palmyra palm. 

This last error may be supjrosed to be of little conse¬ 
quence, and yet through it, the whole paragraph in which 
it occurs becomes false; and illustrates a precisely opposite 
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argument from that for wliich it is brought. The author 
is made to say : “ As regards the inheritance like a palmyra 
tree; it is the nature of this tree not to grow from cuttings 
or shoots; having lived its time, it flowers and bears fruity 
-when the fruit has fallen olT, the parent tree dies; after its 
death, each fruit becomes a tree and continues the family. 
Whilst the tree was alive, no o' tree could be pro¬ 
duced ; so only on the death of tht-.r parents do children 
inherit.” The palmyra tree produces its fruit annually, as 
regularly as the apple tree, and young trees may be raised 
from it as easily a.s from apple seeds, while theparent tree 
is still living ; so if the comparison prove any thing, it 
proves that children may inlieri* before the death of the 
parent, just the converse of th.at for which the comparison 
was made. Let, however, the original word be correctly 
translated, and no simile can be ipor® striking, and ap¬ 
propriate. A corypha palm after it h.is borne fruit, lifls 
its blackened leafless head above all the other trees of the 
forest, like the dead father of the woe's struck by light¬ 
ning. 

Where two or more systematic names are attached to 
an article in this work, they are, unless the contrary be 
indicated, the different names by which the same object 
is designated by different writers. In zoology iheke syno- 
nymes have been selected principally from articles pul)- 
lished in the .lournal of the Asiatic Society, by Dr. Cantor 
and Mr. Blyth. In botany the first name is the one un¬ 
der which the article will be found in Voigt’s Catalogue, 
if in that work, and in other modern writers; while the 
-second is the Linnecan name, or the one by which it was 
described by Roxburgh and by other authors of the old 
■school. 

The utility of these synonymes will be best understood 
hy an example. Gesenius, Rosenmuller, Harris, and other 
Siblical writers, tell their readers that coplier designates 
Lawsonia inermis ; and Dr. Wight in his Illustrations of 
Indian Botany, gives a handsome coloured figure of Law¬ 
sonia alha. To a person ijot read in botany these will 
(be regarded a.s diflerent specie.s, hut on turning to my 
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article, the reader will learn at a glance, that they are 
different names given by different writers to the same 
plant. Thus it will be seen that our common barking 
deer lies scattered over the pages of natural history under 
twelve different names, and without the synonymes it 
might be taken for twelve different species. In like man¬ 
ner, when objects have several native names, as they often 
have, I give all that I have heard« 

Still the investigator will not always obtain at once 
the object he seeks from the native name ; and this is a 
difficulty which no author can obviate, as it exists in the 
language. Different objects sometimes have the same 
name, as for instance, the goat-sucker and the snipe. 
The Burmese call both myc-teote* from their habit of 
dwelling on the earth. Sometimes a slight distinction is 
supposed to exist between different things, which is not 
always observed. Tltb Amherstia and the Jonesia are 
both nthauka trees, but the Amherstia is regarded as the 
female, and the Jonesia as the male tree, which is there¬ 
fore denominated alhauka-plioA So the male of the 
fagrma, is the gordonia, or anan-pho.X The same object is 
often known by different names. Our knowledge of the 
existence of platina in Burinah was first furnished by 
Mr. Lape, wlio said the Burmese called it shcen-than, but 
in his Dictionary he defines it shwe-phu,'^ or white gold. 
Some,persons make distinctions which others neglect. 
The water-lily and the iielumbium are both call kya ;|| or 
the kya is restricted to the water-lilies, and the nelumbi- 
uin called pa-(lung-m.a.*^\ Add to which, for many ob¬ 
scure species in every department of the natural kingdom, 
the natives have no definite names, on which they can 
agree among themselves. 
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The iocal names used in Tavoy and Arracan are given 
where known ; the latter on the authority of Gapt. 
Pbayre; from whom also were first derived some' of the 
Burmese names tor birds, and the smaller mammalia. 
It is only within the last two years that the proper Bur- 
man name for eagle has found its way into books, though 
it was communicated first by Capt. Phayre, some eight or 
ten years ago. c 

The present work does not explain mere technicalities 
for the naturalist, but brings to light in the department in 
which it enters, a host of common English words that have 
hitherto been left, in this country, like uselesss lumber 
in the shade. To illustrate this r.osition, take a single ex¬ 
ample from the ichthyology, in which for the first time 
the correct native names are furnished of the following 
fish known to English readers : River perch, cockup, 
band fish, umber or sea perch, Indian whiting, mullet,* 
mango-fish, climbing perch, snake-head, ophidian, long- 
snout, doree, pomphret, ribband-fish, goby, carp, barbel, 
gudgeon, bream, white fish, loach, flat-bellied herring, 
thryssa-anchovy, bristle-finned sprat, fresh-water herring, 
flying-fish, gar-fish, half-billed gar-fish, plagusia-sole, 
Iwachirue-turbot, adipose cat-fish, short-headed cat-fish, 
eight barbuled cat-fish, long-finned cat-fish, two b^rbuled 
cat-fish, fork-tailed cat-fish, barbulsless cat-fish, plotosus 
cat-fish, clarias cat-fish, long-beaded cat-fish, ha^imer- 
headed shark, saw-fish, scate or ray, sea-porcupine, or 
square fish, fishing frog, common eel, serpent-hearted 
eel, aad conger eel. 

Still no pretensions are made in this work to oompleto- 
nese. It is not a book composed in the luxury of literary 
leisure, but a collection of notes which I have been making 
during the twenty years of my residence in this country, 
in the corners of my time that would otherwise have been 
wasted. Often to forget my weariness when travelling, 
where it has been necessary to bivouac in the jungles; while 
the Karens have been seeking fuel for their night fires, 
or angling for their suppers in the streams, I have ocou- 


•There are ihren HjMTies of iiiulltM nuhil»n*c diMiucl iialivr iKiiiie^i, one of tvhn li 
ha" been correrth ilrfiuinl 
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pied myself with analyzing the flowers that were blooming 
around my couch, or examining the fish that were caught; 
or an occasional reptile, insect, or bird that attracted my 
attention. Such occupations hare brightened many a 
solitary hour ; and often has the most unpromising situa* 
lion, proved most fruitful in interest; for “ the barren 
heath, with its mosses, lichens, and insects, its stunted 
shrubs and pale flowers, becomes, a paradise under the 
eye of observation ; and to the genuine thinker, the sandy 
beach and the arid wild are full of wonders." 

Without books and without means to convey away spe¬ 
cimens, my plan was to note down just such characteris¬ 
tics in the objects that I observed, as secured moat of my 
attention ; but when I came to compare my notes with 
descriptions in books, they would often be finind to con¬ 
tain insufficient data to determine the species, and some- 
timp« even the genus. But perhaps enough for the tribe or 
family. In botany this was necessarily not unusual, be¬ 
cause 1 frequently met with a plant in flower without 
the fruit, or in fruit without the flower; where both flow¬ 
er tnd fruit were necessary to determine the genus. Often 
again never contemplating publication, when I had no 
use u the article in translation, and no object in being 
pret.-e, J was content, as with fish for instance, to satisfy 
myself that it was a cat-fish, a member of the carp family, 
or an /lel as the case might be, without making observa¬ 
tions w lich would enable me to distinguish the species. 

These notes would probably have remained in manu¬ 
script, as they have done for many years, had it not been 
for the liberal patronage of our Commissioner Major Bogle, 
and a few other kind friends who interested themselves in 
their publication ; the former subscribing for fifty copies, 
and the latter for proportionately large numbers. 

Future investigation will supply many deficienees, and 
correct many errors that are inseparable from a first at¬ 
tempt like the present, which involves the observation of 
so many objects, in so many different departments of na¬ 
tural science, and their names in so many languages. 
Still, it is confidently believed, that no one can longer 
say of Farther India, as does Murray in his Encyclopedia 
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of Geography : “ Tlicre arc no materials on winch wc 

can attempt a botanical, or geological delineation of this 
territory. The zoology also of these immense and luxu¬ 
riant regions is scarcely known.” 

It will therefore be seen that a work of this kind was 
demanded, and 1 trust it will commend itself not only to 
the Biblical student, but to authors in the vernacular lan¬ 
guages, especially to such as shall hereafter prepare native 
works on natural history. It will also be serviceable to 
those who translate from the Burmese or Karen into En¬ 
glish, and to all natives who read English, and particu¬ 
larly to every one who desires to write on these Provinces 
dither in India, England, or America. 

Such is my reply to those “ machines for eating and 
drinking, digging and working, hoarding and spending,” 
who ask ; “ what’s the use op it ? They cannot well 
see the use of studying the stars, observing the stratifica¬ 
tion of rocks, or being curious about shells, minerals, and 
plants, birds, beasts and insects.” 
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NATURAI, SCENERY. 

—“ Fern, flovvere, and grasses cresp, 

Fantastically tangl»>(1: the grt^n paths 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick eyed lizard runlcs, and the bills 
Of Buminer birds «nig welcome ub ve pawi; 

Flowerft fresh m hue, and many iii their claBs. 

Implore the paiiHing step, and with their dyes, 

Pance In the «oft breeze in n fairy mass , 

At every door iht' ixlorotis Jafiiumes rise. 

Kissed by the breath of iieaven, seein fragrant from the skies ’*—Byron 

" It IS a beautiful country,” wrote one of our Bengal visitors; 
" here, there are views and patches of scenery, green fields 
and green lanes that Iftad back the mind to one’s own loved 
land.” No contrast can be more striking than the scenery of 
the Salwen, and that of the Hoogly, the last often that the eye 
rests upon before reaching this coast. The interminable level 
plains of Bengal, without the semblance of a hill for hundreds 
<-f miles, are changed for mountains and valleys, cloud-capped 
crags, and frowning precipices ; and green fields with immense 
grotesque masses of mural limestone starting up in their midst, 
like the gigantic spectres of an antediluvian world.—The dull¬ 
est of ^11 landscapes is exchanged for the most sublime and 
pictifesque. 

“ It is a beautiful land” when seen on the coast, but it is 
still more beautiful when seen amid its mountain streams; 
streams that cannot be surpassed in romantic beauty, even in 
the annals of poetry itself. In some places they are seen leap¬ 
ing in cascades over precipices from fifty to one hundred feet 
high; in others, spreading out into deep, quiet lakes. In 
some places, they run purling over pebbles of milk-white quartz, 
or grass-green prase, or yellow jasper, or sky-blue slate, or 
variegated porphyry ; in others, they glide like arrows over 
rounded masses of granite, or smooth angular pieces of green 
stone. In some places, nought can be heard but the stunning 
sounds of “deep calling untoaleep in others, the mind is led 
to musing by the quiet murmur of the brook, that falls upon 
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the ear, like distant music The traveller’s path often leads 
up the-middle of one of these streams, and every turn, like a 
turn in the kaleidescope, reveals something new and pleasing 
to the eye. Here, a daisy-like flower nods over the margin, as 
if to look at her modest face in the reflecting waters ; there, 
the lotus-leafed wild arum stands knee deep in water, shaking 
around with the motion of the stream, the dew drops on its 
peltate bosom, like drops of "glittering quicksilver. Here, the 
bare fantastic rot ts of a willow, sprinkled with its woolly cap¬ 
sules, come down to the water’s edge, or it may be an eugenia 
tree, with its fragrant white corymbs, or a water dillenia, with 
its brick-red scaly trunk, and green, apple-like fruit, occupies 
its place ; there, the long drooping red tassels of the barring- 
tonia bang far over the bank, dropping its blossoms on the 
water, food for numerous members of the Carp family congre¬ 
gated below. On the islets are seen a dwarf species of wild 
fig, and the bare rocks on which vegetation has not yet squat¬ 
ted are often the watch-tower of the king-fisher, with her wings 
of blue, and breast of red. Now we come on a little patch of 
impenetrable reeds, a Mississippian cane brake in miniature ; 
and anon the pink corymbs of a shrubby specie." of Ixora looks 
down upon us from a steep bank. In place of the reed, we 
have sometimes a thicket of the curious half-anlhered Phryni- 
um, and instead of the Ixora, we have often large clusters of a 
fragrant clerodendron, of which our forests produce three or 
four different species. Often the waters breathe the cdor of 
the lily from the water Crinums that float their large blossoms 
on the surface, while on the margin, the glowing red flowers 
of the amonum peep uj) from the base of their green stems ^ 
or a creeping species of acacia entwines its globular scentless 
flowers with the fragrant one sided spikes of the Hopea, high 
in the lofty tree tops. Here an ebony tree droops beneath 
the weight of its persimmon-like fruit, and there a gamboge 
tree lifts its graceful head, with its delicate little mangosteens 
in miniatureor the large creeping oleaster swings from the 
forest tree to which it clings its rich bunches of sour scarlet 
plums. 

Some pages in our natural scenery are quite unique. Take 
nne for illustration, that is constdntly open before the face of 
Maulmain. 
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THE NATURAL FORTRESS OF D6NOVANO. 

On looking abroad from the pagoda bills of Maulmain, an 
unbroken range of primitive mountains, four or five thousand 
feet high, are seen on the margin of the eastern horizon, sweep- 
ing aruund.to the north west like an amphitheatre, where they 
are lost in the misty distance. From Martaban Point another 
range extends directly north, parpllei with the west bank of 
the Salwen. In the space between these mountains, bounded 
by the Salwen river on the west, and the (iyaing on the south 
and east, is an immense alluvial plain, resembling the prairie- 
lands of litiuois and Missouri. In the midst of this plain, 
twenty miles north of Maulmain, and six or eight east of tbt 
Salwen, the attention of the spectator is arrested by a pile of 
the most picturesque mountain limestone that ever adorned a 
landscape. Rising abruptly, in the most fantastic shapes, from 
the level of tide-water to nodding precipices two thousand feet 
high at a single leap, they seem to shake their hoary-lichen 
faces and fern-fringed foreheads at the passing traveller, and 
threaten him with instant destruction. The whole range is not 
more than eight miles long, and at twenty miles distance its 
.numerous grotesque peaks give it no very dissimilar resem¬ 
blance to a Gothic cathedrd ; and the illusion es made the 
more real by the spire o( a small white pagoda being distin¬ 
guished with some difficulty in the distance, on the very top¬ 
most immmit of the highest point of the range, and on the mar¬ 
gin / an abrupt precipice. 

On a near approach the range loses the continuous appear¬ 
ance which it possesses in the distance, and assumes an undu¬ 
lating aspect, like the waves of an angry ocean. A precipice, 
near two thousand feet high on the north west extremity, sinks 
to the south east to within a short distance from the ground, 
then rises abruptly again to nearly its former height, present¬ 
ing an unbroken precipitous front for three or four miles. 
In one place the precipice is not more than five or six hundred 
feet high, and at this spot a cool crystal stream, several yards 
wide, and two or three feet deep, gushes out of a purple grot at 
the base A writer in the Maulmain Chronicle, describing this 
stream several years ago, remasked, “It was in the hottest part of 
the year that I went to the spot, accompanied by several Kareas. 
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The heal at the time was truly oppressive until we came with*- 
in thirty or forty rods of the mountain, when the tempera¬ 
ture very sensibly changed, and a delightfully cool current of 
air was felt setting from the mountain. As we advanced, we 
saw quite a large stream of water issuing from a cavity in the 
perpendicular rocks which rose above us to a great height. 
This stream was clear as crystal and cold as ice water. The 
temperature of the air hera forcibly reminded me of a cool 
October day at home. On examination, 1 found the cold air 
proceeded from a variety of air holes on the side of the moun¬ 
tain. It was a luxury to see so clear a stream of water after 
having for a long time seen only the muddy waters of the river, 
it was a luxury to taste water which so exactly resembled the 
cold wells at home. It was also a luxury to find a little spot 
in the hottest season and the hottest part of the day, which 
defied the scorching rays of a vertical sun, and made one fan¬ 
cy that he had been transported to his own climate and was 
breathing his own pure air.” 

This writer’s emotions would have chastened had he known 
that that stream, “ clear as crystal and cold us ice water,” had 
been the theatre of more agonizing scenes than the muddiest 
and hottest stream in the Provinces ; scenes that had won for it 
the name of*“ Teevano” —the Brook of Weeping. 

With some difficulty a man may enter the cave apd follow 
up the stream a few yards, but the only path is the bed of the 
brook, and the glittering stalactites hang so low from the roof 
that a passage is not easy. A more interesting scene awaits 
the lover of nature without. Immediately above the mouth of 
this cave and stream the rocks rise as abruptly as in any other 
locality, but the limestone has been worn by the waters of ages 
unequally, and many masses of rock have been detached from 
its face and fallen to the base, leaving numerous jutting pro¬ 
minences, sotrre of which are loosely held by the arras of the 
parasitical Ficus, whose roots find a passage into every crevice, 
and often bind together the broken iragmerits. ’With a steady 
head, and with fingers and toes accustomed to climbing, a per¬ 
son, by pursuing a zigzag course, may reach the summit at this 
point. 'Phe fallen rocks piled up from the base, afford a very 
practicable flight of steps abovo the highest tops of the gor- 
»ge»w«5 red-floWered Coral trees, that throw their shadowa 
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over tlie mouth o( the cave, and crowd the banks of the brook. 
Above, the precipice has a slight declination, and a rough, 
uneven surface, so that naked feet and hands with care may 
ascend it to a narrow ledge, and this ledge, though in 
some places less than the v/idth of a man’s foot, serves as a 
path to a natural parapet, in which one armed man might con¬ 
ceal himself and defend the ascent against an army. By a 
path with like various alternations the margin of the summit 
is reached, where a full view of ihe region below is spread out 
before the eye of the spectator- At the base of the western 
mountains the Salwen is seen plunging down its mighty waters 
to Martaban and Muulmain, where they are joined by the 
Gyaing, that bounds the prospect on the south and east; while 
little islands of forest trees, each concealing beneath its shade, 
a quiet hamlet, dimple the whole plain ; and babbling brooks 
thread their wandering ways like veins of silver, or mark 
the courses of their liidden waters by the emerald hue of 
their banks. 

Turning from the prospect below, and climbing upward on 
men’s shoulders, a gap in the rocks above is reached ; then 
descending a few yards, the spectator is astonished to find him¬ 
self on the edge of a large basin, like the crater of an extinct 
volcano. Around, and beyond, on the opposite side of the 
gulph, I'or miles in extent, dark precipitous crags, of every ima¬ 
ginable and unimaginable form, fling down their tall shadows 
a thoijsand feet about the place of entrance, enclosing an area 
of several square miles. 

“ It WQK a tranquil spot, that seemed lo smils 
Kveti III the lap of honor , firite c1iu)|m‘( 1 
The fldKured faoiie'^ with iIjs ei Iwininc feci, 

And did embower with leaves lor ever jiiecn. 

And berries dark the sinix>th and cup like apace 
Of Its inviolaled flitor—'lis the haunt 
Of every gentle wind whoee breath can leach 
The wilds to love tranquility ” 

Down a steep descent of one or two hundred feet, an un¬ 
even plain is reached, covered with a luxuriant forest. This 
impregnable natural fortress has been a place of refuge fur 
the Karens during many generations. While the Burmans, 
the Siamese, agd Takings, were contending in the plains 
below, the Karens, in this eyrie home, peeped out on the belli¬ 
gerents from behind their battlements in perfect security ; 
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for besides the place where I ascended, there is only one 
other possible place of ascent, and that still more difficult, so 
that half a dozen men could always defend it from any force 
that could be brought against it. The Karen guide said that 
none but Karens had ever before ascended the precipice, or en¬ 
tered within its precincts. Indeed, that there was here one of 
the largest, strongest, and most rcmarh dde castles that nature 
ever built, had never been imagined. K. ..hief weakness is the 
lack of water, yet it is far from being wholly destitute of that. 
About a mile from the entrance, a gradual ascent of an hund¬ 
red feet leads to the summit of a precipitous glen, and on des¬ 
cending it about two hundred feet by natural steps in the 
craggy rocks, a small stream of walet is seen gushing from the 
face of a precipice, which the guise .said he thought resemliled 
the rock struck by Moses in the Arabian desert. This affords 
a never failing supply of several quarts, and sometimes gallons 
of pure water, every hour in the year ; but as this is the only 
spring as yet discovered, the place does not afford a sufficient 
supply for a large body of people. The .irt’? of civilization 
could, however, overcome this difficulty by sinking a shaft to 
the subterranean brook that flows out beneath. 

In the days of the Burman emperor Alompra, before his 
successes in these provinces, a large number of Karens were 
besieged here by the Siamese, and tradition says thaf nearly 
the whole perished for the want of food and water. From the 
sufferings of that period, or a previous one, the place h^s ac¬ 
quired the name of “ Donoyang” —the Weeping City. 

The whole range is named “ Zwa-kabin,”—the Mooring of 
the Ship, from a tradition, which says that in ancient times the 
whole world was covered with water, and the only survivors of 
the human race were in a ship which floated hither, where the 
highest point of the range, lieing above water, the ship was 
moored to it. 

Since the reign of Alompra, the Karens seem to have made 
special efforts to plant fruit trees in this their last refuge from 
an invading army. Jack, and mango trees abound, and pine 
apples are numerous. The opposite-leafed mango which bears 
a ftuit like a plum, the Heritiera, whose agreeable sub-acid 
fruit is borne in bunches like Krge grapes, and the edible 
Zalacca, with its bunches of red echinated ffuit, are also com- 
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mon, and a few trees are seen of the Indian Saudoricum, 
which bears a fruit valued py thPnatives, ns large as an apple, 
but internally more like a mangosteen, and is often called by 
Europeans the wild mangosteen. The Karens have also been 
mindful to make provision for their betel, an article regarded 
by them almost as essential as food. There are two species of 
areca-nuts, and the piper betel-vine is scattered every where. 

They have also provided materials for mats, having planted 
in large quantities a species of Pandanus, screw-pine, the 
leaves of which are used to make mats tliroiighout the Pro¬ 
vinces. Nor is the place destitute of large timber trees, ap¬ 
parently indigenous. There are one or two species of acacia, 
I? .odh’s cocoanut, and two species of Wood-oil trees, one of 
tvhich produces the oil from which torches are manufactured. 
Raians are indigenous and abundant, and there are numerous 
little forests of the gigantic bamboo, the largest species known, 
and peculiar to this country. Here too is game for the sports¬ 
man, and meat for the hunter. In short, Dongyang is the 
most delightful plrite for an ancln-rite that ever vvas formed, 
and one can scarcely visit it withoui wi-hmg himself a dervise 
■r a monk. 

Daring the rains the whole plain is under water, excepting 
a small sprinkling of islands on which the villages are located; 
and bottfs can sail from Maulmairi to the very foot of the 
precipice; and as if formed by some geiiii-architect for the pur¬ 
pose </f seclusion and defence, this castellated pile, though 
forming to the eye in the distance a part of a continuous range, 
is really for all purposes of access quite isolated. On the north, 
as adverted to above, it is connected by a low ledge to the 
north-west portion of the range, and on the south and east a 
Jong narrow ravine is interposed between it and the southern 
section, through which a path is trodden by the Karens to the 
villages beyond the mountains. 

Its form appears to the eye nearly like that of an equilateral 
triangle, with us sides about two miles long ; and on a chart 
that was made by Lieut. Nalloth, of the Childers, that survey¬ 
ed this part of the country seven or eight years ago, the base 
of this site is represented as of a triangular shape, with sides 
of from two to three miles loTig, but the whole space inclosed, 
ii there depicted as a vast succession of limestone peaks. 
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SIA^ HILL. 

There is s'orne magnificent scenery in ilie Swuherii Pro- 
finces, 

Tavoy stands in an alluvial bolioni, and is hidden in the 
distance by the tall palms, and glossy-green jacks, and yellow- 
flowered cassias, and twenty other flowering trees unknown 
to song, which overshadow its humble dwellings; but Siam 
Hill is a conspicuous knoll, a hundred feet high, six miles 
long by half a mile wide, in the paddy fields half a mile east 
of Tavoy. 

Here, after emeraring from the shrubbery that obstructs the 
view, there suddenly opens out before the spectator a pros¬ 
pect of inde.scribable beauty, “ like a sleeping child too 
blessed to wake.” At his feet lie spread out the level paddy 
fields, divided into numerous one-acre lots by liltle mounds 
raised around them to retain the water, so as to sugge.st a gi¬ 
gantic chess board. On the south a silver .stream, fringed with 
the dark foliage of wild lig trees, and the thick straggling 
bushes of a species of Hibiscus, covered with large yellow 
and red flowers, is seen pursuing its tortuous course beneath 
the shadows of Mount Burney, which rises twelve hundred 
feet above its soiitliern bank. On the east, “ hills peep o’er 
hills,” like the seats of a vast amphitheatre, bounded by Ox’s 
Hump, rising in a most picture.sque outline four thousand 
feet above the plains. Yonder, at the distance of fourteen 
miles, is seen a foaming cascade making a fearful leap from a 
gorge halfway up the highest mountains. Green forests are 
diversified with white lichen-covered precipices, while here and 
there a whitened pagoda lifts its conical head above the sum¬ 
mit of an isolated lull, or the smoke of a .solitary hamlet is 
seen curling up in the midst of Wood-oil tree forests or Liquid 
meber groves. 

“Tho P'llnt-irrc wavcili hiirh. 

Anti lair ihi- Helel - . 

And. to thf Itiflb'm maid 

The Biilbul Kwceilv sin^rn 
But I diiiua Hce the buxvnt 
AVd lUs tassels on the lea, 

Nor boar the l.intic’s s.in?, 

O’ my ttin conntyc 
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Grawfcird eo}]eete4, and Baotrlondefamined, a aeriea 
logical specimens of ever; rock seen front ike delta of tbe Iti> 
rawadd; to the mountains north of Sagaing ; from which it 
appears that the Tertiary formation rests upon the transition, 
or mountain limestone, and the intervening coal measures 
Europe are wanting. So far as the geology of these proviooM 
is known, there is an exact correspondence on this" jpchat: 
We have Allnvium, Diluvium, Tertiary, transUion or 
tain limeatone, the Orauwacke formation, and Primitivei aa la 
Burmah ; and to compiate the correspondence, we have a hal> 
carious sandstone, which spears to be of the same wkhc' 
a sandstone, that Prof. Bueklaud referred with doumto4ho 
Now Red Sandstone formation. 

CritSTBATmJBD ROOKS. '' ' 

OnXNITB. 

We step on shore at Amherst on granite, we meet with itou 
Double Island, Callagouk, and the islands opposite Tay, and 
from the mouth of Yay river to Tavoy Point the coast is cajo 
unbroken chain of granite. Beyond the Point this rock aga»| 
appeiy4, but is lost on the main land below the mouth of 
river. There is also'^anite on Kin|^8 Island, and 
on some of the idaodf'north of it. Tbis.graaute wherevw.l 
have ohsenttld it, is compqeed of guarte, isica, end felw^, tM* 
latter usually white ; and sumetiinse in erystaJe «r kien Itmfi 
consttiuting porphyritic granite. 

On traversing the provinces in the latitnde -of Tuvm, uIf’ 
other granite ran^ ia seen aboat fifteen miles east of ^swos 
river, which rises in some places two or three thaumlnd 
high, end which 1 hate traced in n S« B. & direction hh tiin 
vicinity Of Mer|lai, and to the N. N, W. beyond the Bwio<M 
villages, «*her» gredite appetiw «»oseing the river. This, li0Wi> 
ever, ie rarely, if ever, porfd^fritii^s, the ervetaln tn 
ere often of considerable siae, and the t^uently kK' 
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itVtnge that tb» tin of Tavof p*»- 


( the * Caws,’ near where Tarojr 

is formt'd of porphyritic granite, con- 
of flesh-eolored felspar. This Variety 
has 4C4tiirM the Itjcal name of 

gOEoncjocfn Nwa^gguuk. 

cpi^8i5«. ]§0dnd'i, 

tt \t probably so railed from its resemblance to the cplor of 
a*e|l eoff j but tradition says'that these rocks were originally 
a dfove of cows which opposed Boodh'sni, and attempted to 
cross the river to beat down tlie pagoda opposite, on Taroy 
‘ii'’*i>'ty looking out from the pagoda exclaimed, 
^Those are not cows, they are rockswhen they were all 
illKhediateiy changed to stone. 

' It is a carious fart that while these ledges, which are cOn- 
wtimUy exposed to the water and the weathfer, ore remarkable 
fer their hardness, rocks of the same composition, at a locali¬ 
ty not a mtle distant on the shore, are in a complete state of 
disintegration, so that the crystals composing them may be 
picked out by the lingers, 'riiis fact tends to show that the 
dhsmtegration of granite, is attributable to other canoes than 
^posnre to ih? weather. 

Pasaiiig still farthereast and down the Tenasserim, id abmtt 
Jt^itude 13f 40', the river runs over a broad belt of granite, 
.Muh has the same general features as the preceding. This 
If the moat eastern granite that 1 have met with in the province. 

• <?it proceeding up the river from Amherst to the head¬ 
waters of the Dahgyaing, no indication of grapke pccur* jfom 
Amherst Poiht to the base of the eastern mountains, ’where 
grmtiU) boulders appear .in the brooks. This granite contains 
maiAerona'Crystals, of schorl but is apparently destitute of tin ; 

‘ ikm it is not know'll that tin has esec been worked in Amherst 
irtwrinoe. 

■ Mr. Lonsdale, the editor <!f the Maulniain ChromWie, says, 
''‘•Oifatiite IS to be »de« in abnu^hceon the crest of that high 
of rtOuBtaiwe’ wWdh ran# nearly paraflO} “with the 
'•b^ffrV^in riser, on the Shan or right'bank. In the erdefce, 




whwh ulft Uieir ru« in those rasu»t^/i«ii 
jrin, it is to be ii)Un<i iu a highly dcl^ 

oo.pn5j35o5« k^oitmi^Ti-htt, 

GRANSTtS T£INS. 

In a sandstone hill n(;ar Mergni is a vein of granite, three 
feet thiofc, a< described by Captain ‘Tremenhcere, winch le a 
^eat repository of tin. Granite veins are seen in granite near 
Tavoy point; and there is a narrow vein of granite on (he 
summit of the mountain range, tluit bounds the valley of Ta* 
voy river on its east side. At Amherst, granite veins are na* 
nterous, mixed with greenstone dykes. 

SYENITE. 

Referring to the mountainous range in the north.cast part hf 
Amherst Province, Dj. Heller says, “ In some parts occttfii 
syenite, and only in one place granite.” I have seen no'sy#» 
site in the provmcee, yet it may possibly exist in those moun¬ 
tains, though not probable. Granite boulders uith schorl, tlist 
I collected at the bane of those mountains, have been sotne- 
tiraes erroneously termed syeni'.e. 

OHLENSroNr. 

At Amherst point the rocks are principally greenstone, with 
veins of granite and quartz. It has never been analyzed, but 
its tuineral contents arc manifestly different from the cotnOibn 
groeastone of Kurope and America. It has no iudicntiona qf 
relspnr, but contains considerable silet. It probably batJ- 
sists of hornblende, and quartz. Mr. Crawford etmmerat^i 
»11 the Other rocks at Amherst correctly, but does not nteir- 
tion greenstone. ' He has quartz rock iii his list, iu which ^ 
nzy have included the greenstone. 

OREENSTONE SEATC. 

Greenstone slotc, or diorite slate, forms large dykes in sit 
the three belts of granite in the southern Provinces. Barep 
des Granges, to whom I submitted specimens, said that tlM 
greenstMte slate in the granite range nearest the sea was 
composedof “flint (silicum) and hornblende.” The quan¬ 
tity of horiiblende must huwem beemall,,foitit has the 
anee of • sil>«iouti rock. It is very hard, but has often a ira^ 
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pte^MflMture, Aitiin| into angufar pieces. To this rook tse 
atfo indebted for neai% HH oar cascades. It often forms preci¬ 
pices, orer whicli the aioantain streams leap, and foam with 
KrMt hetmty. Ka\p^ river descends several hundred feet over 
d Mtceession of fheSe precipices ; and on the east side of the 
iUSnatains, nearijr in the latitude of Tavojr, is the finest fall 
X- have seen in the provinces. At this place Hidu river falls 
rrfto a chasm some seventy feet deep, with banks for several 
hundred yards, as high and precipitous as the wall over which 
the stream plunges. 

tONEODS DYKES. 

Igneous dykes are not uncommon, but they bear very lit¬ 
tle resemblance in their mineral contents to tlie ordinary trap 
rocks of Europe and America. Some resemble quartz rock, 
others appear like altered rocks, and many look like sand- 
q|one, which has been subjected to tbe action of fire. That 
they have been ejected in a soft state is clear from their sides, 
which in some places abound with hemispherical cavities, into 
which the soft shales have been pressed, and their pressure 
probably produced the cavities. The shales are sometimes 
seen pressed upwards many degrees on the upper side of the 
dyke. 

A remarkable dyke is seen in the upper part of tbe Teaas- 
'Serim river. It runs like a wall nearly half way acloss the 
stream, and is called by the natives the “Giant’s dnm.’’^ It m 
tibout twenty feet high above the water, five or six feet ihick, 
vi^tl perfect p irallel sides, and is inclined some ten oi fifteen 
degrees froir a perp^-udiccilsr. It is a silictous ruck, with no 
tracts '.f h''iriM('i.iie in its composition. 

f •«ie of th< ■•e I. ne'ou'' rocks appear in hand^specimens to 
rest I'le >i ri'v eke; •ml they hiive been confidently pro- 
te'ti! r luwaolte, but when viewed iii connection 
with ill Cl in situ, their igneous origin is quite appa- 

iv'L*; 

cLvtrsTONE poBrnrnr. 

Among me sla es and sandstones ol Tavoy, claystone por¬ 
phyry is often seen, but I have never met with it at Maulmain, 
Ipty where in Province Amherst. Excepting the mural 
feidss of HrhMtone. that orovince -ss an imssense. fiat Aastt 
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ward from Maulmain up tu the base of the granite mooituuifi, 
from which the Gyaing descends, except a low range or (ew 
of aaadstobe aud clay slate ridges. ^ 

Tavoy, on the contrary, from Siam hill on its eastern 8«h- 
burb, has precisely the opposite feature of ISihing a continuous 
succession of hills and ralieys up to the granite mountains^ 
It is an interesting fact that this great difiereuce in the natu* 
ral scenery of the two provinces is almost wholjl owing to the 
presence or absence of claystone porphyry. At Tavoy, most 
of the picturesque little hills are formed of claystone porphyiy, 
and were those hills melted down again into the bowels of the 
earth, whence they probably came in a melted state, Tavoy 
would offer nearly the same natural features to the eye tliat 
Maulroaiu now does, excepting that one of the city date 
ridges is a little higher than those at Maulroain. 

There is a congfomerato on the islands opposite to Palaw, 
and in sereyal places on the banks of the Tenasserim, wliic4l 
seems like claystone porphyry studded with fragments of 
rocks. It is sometimes a breccia, the fragments being angos 
lar bits of slate apparently of the beds below. This Is moot 
usually the character of the rock on the Tenasserim ; but oh 
the islands opposite Palaw, rounded pebbles are most Hainor» 
oils. In both localities the paste in which the fragments are 
imbeddfd, forms the largest proportion of the rocks. 

STBATIPrED BOCKS. 

It si worthy of remark that, beginning at Mergui, the linowf 
stratiheatiou gradually turns to the we^t on proceeding novtfa, 
like the line of the coast. At Mcrgiii the strike of the strabl 
is about two points east of north and west of south ; at Ta¬ 
voy it 18 two or three points west of north and east of south.r 
at Manlmaui three or four, and up tlie L>jh,,yaing five or six. 

CNCISS. 

I have aeon no well marked gneiss in the provinces, but the 
granite i‘- in some places giieissoul. 

enq)nnSJ,c»o5a— Kyouk-h nan-hat. 

avAiiTa Boett. 

Specimens of what moat geologists have characterized 
greenstonet or greenstone slate, £>r. McClelland cahed "JRsy 
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*"'’*4.;” “o*! ivherorit appears lu strata passing intn in* 
ffiiMitsd clavsiate, it is nearly all bilex. 

CL4X bLATR. 

CI«y slate is umally the first stratified rock that rests on the 
grasitc. In the province of Tavoy it is indurated in iome 
^zz9o *» bf to loose its slaty structure, and la a fme compact 
■ uCk, reeembijig blue limestone. 

Mie \ si.at tt. 

Mica slate is seen at Amherst u-sliiig on I’lu clay slate : and 
at Palaw, where the beds are much contorted, charactctistic 

this rock, no clay slate was observed between it and the 
sraaite ; but the point of contact wa.s not seen. Plasl of Tavoy, 
iliin be<k of clay slate and mica sUic alieruate near the granite. 
ri'DuiNOsroNr 

On the banks of the Tenasserim, near the eastern base of 
Aa hiotintaiiis, in about latitude i:’,® are immense masses of 
ptuidingstojie, consisting of water-worn boulders from a few 
afiches to a f >ot 111 diameter, firmly united toge'Iier; and form¬ 
ic wbat is often called transition piiddingstone. 

cnrjooSi^ •— Kyouk-phong. 

SANDSTONC. 

Sandstone most frequently appears next abme the primitive 
slates, and then uliemates with clay.slale several timessybefore 
the limestone appears. Tn one place, however, a fewMiiles 
ensth of Toung-byouk river, red sandstone is seen resting on 
granite, no slate being present. 

When tl)e store contains red ochre, Uj on Siam hill near 
T=voy, the Burmese call it 

cogi*— Kwe-nee. 

LATERITF,. 

Laterite is seen lying above the slate at Amherst, and is 
spread over the sea-coast nearly down to Yay, when the granite 
appears again, and .so far as my observation extends, it is seen 
-c- more on the sea-board. In the interior of the southern 
sotns portion of the sandstone beds partake of the 
If~Ue ebaraef^i but it is not dercleped there as in Air.* 
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h«t<8l frOvince, After leaking ARi}iri»i puim, 

« Mmrtmain alternating witb f<h(idstO«e, aff4 it is aoe'u 
jMUf stratified at the base of the eastern muuntama, 
wad of tile iDahgyaing. 

This rock seems to lie peculiarly Tiidian. Its » .. 
not fonnd in European and Amcric.in works on ffeuloj,. 
When not exposed to the weather it has the, appearance of'• 
jiorous iron clay, somtiroes iiicludiiiir fragment's ofotlier rncKs; 
and from its quality of hardening wlien exposwl to the atniec 
pbere, it has been used extensively for bricks for pagodas and 
other purposes, and has henee been named Laterite, fro— 
Later —a brick 

Geologists arc much divided in opinion ■whether m _ 

it as a trap rock, or as a stratified one. In these provinces, it 
appears to be more of a conglomerate than any thing else. 
In some localities, as« Maulmaiii, it includes largo fraginej-- 
of sandstone, several inches in diameter. The get'logis-'J _ 
sition of the laterite at Amherst and Maulniain, i; i-..-.-.!;. 
tiiai of decided bwls of conglomerate near Tavoy, j 
lies immediately above the, si ite sitata thgt rests on the granite. 

The Tavoy conglomerate consists mainly ol quaru pebble*, 
or angular fragments of quartz united by oxide of iron, whiol. 
soils the fingers. Some parts of the strata aie so fine that Dr. 
M Clelljind pronounced specimens (hat were sent him to i— 
“ sand^one, old.” Other parts are ooaise, with pohlvloi! 
an i’pm in diameter, and in some parts the rock •» ''J ‘ 
amygdaloidai, approaching laterite; while on the otim.’. 
there are portions of the laterite at Araheist and im». ■ 
wli^ch are considerably compact, with qnarts fragmenis 
specimens might be selected with ease which couW 
distinguished from Uie Tavoy conglomerate. 

I never met with any rock even resembling laterite I" "■ 
valley of the Tenasserim; and prof. Buokland does _ . 
to have had any in Mr. Crawford’s specimens from tk- 
of the Irrawaddy. 

cooffopcSi— Ga-won-gyouh 

LlMISSrONB. 

Tho liAt«Stune of the provinces w’noxever ii has oce-. 
is found reMinn mi< « ililLttv tJTUwvi'OvrwA* 
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betwe^ it und the gflnke. Oo:^e Sahven it contatiis 
ieid («*t liko'iin m^lHfetoos limestone of England and 
Amerist, and it is not wholly destitute of fossily, althp gg^ 
Uiey are rery rare. Captain Treinenheere found a speoies^P 
'IVrebratnla in the Taroy limestone, whioh is characteristic 
of the Bfigiisb mountain limestone ; and it may tberefcn^e be 
regarded as identical with the carboniferous limestoue of the 
coal {brmation. 

MILI.STONE GRIT. 

feds of conglomerate or breccia aftpear above the !ime» 
•tone in Tavoy province, where they occupy the place of the 
milli^e grit iti England. They appear, however, to belong to 
a more recent formation above the coal measures. 

seaTtaUir. 

The Tertiary formation is fully developed in the valley of 
the Tenassorim. There ere found beds of pebbles and . sand 
pirtiaiy consolidated; plastic clay containing lignite; soft 
•hales with impreasions of recent plants; and in some places, 
Calcareoos grit and gypSnm, .with conglomerates composed of 
enormous masses ftom the adjoining roclta 

Whether some of these belong to the tertiary or the new red 
sandstone formation may admit of doubt. Such products are 
ftmnd in both, and until they are ascertained to contain organic 
remains deokire of the latter, to separate them from the. former 
Is ta make an arbitrary and unnecessary division. 
i':. A red sandstone from the neighbourhood of Pagan is ira- 
i^orted into the provinces, for tlie use of Burmese women, 
tp grind, up their odoriftrous woods upon, of which Hr. Bupk- 
tand san ; “ It may with more probability be referred to the 
fpv red sandstone than to any other formation." The stone 
mbcetla ofthe image at Amherst point aftords « mecimen of 

cooofi^ictrjonSi— Tour^-oo-kjfmk. 

niLovieM. 

■-.■-The richest tin locality in the province cd'.Tevdjr. is at the . 
base of the eastoiWinountains, where'the vsHiek aij^ covered 
a(it^.« ^ok.^^f ^nrild pebbles and Jy^dera, eight at .. 
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CROSS SECTIONS. 

^ PROM MONMAGON TO THE TENASSERIM. 

Wer» a peraon to land at Monmagon, opposite the middle 
Moscos, and proceed across the province of Tavoy to the Te- 
nasserim, and down that river to the highest point where 
Dr. Heifer found coal, he would see on the way nearly every 
rock that has been discovered in the Provinces. At Monma¬ 
gon granite rocks appear below high water mark, and thence 
to the base of the range of hills that separates the valley of 
Tavoy river from the sea, is a sandy plain a mile across, which 
seems to have been originally covered by the ocean. The 
hills from the base to the summit are granite, rising at the 
right of the road to fourteen hundred feet high, as measured 
by Capt. Glover. • 

On the eastern declivity greenstone slate shows itself, and 
thirty miles further south, there are granite and greenstone down 
to the bank of the river. On descending the hill however 
from Monmagon, a well has been dug at its base, and from 
the bottom of the well a soft friable white stone brought up, 
which Baron des Granges said was “ green sandstone, much 
decomposed—cretaceous group.” The accuracy of this state¬ 
ment rapy be well doubted from the Geological position of the 
rock, /ut it is quite a peculiar sandstone, and 1 have not seen 
any ^ng exactly like it in any other place in the provinces.. 
It bears some resemblance to very fine granular quartz. 

Clayslate next appears, and continues to the banks of Tavoy 
river. In some places a kind of irrm stone is seen, and a 
short distance north of the road there is a hill composed al¬ 
most entirely of magnetic iron or^ while the bottom of a 
well in the vicinity, is floored with Tremenheerite. 

After crossing Tavoy river there is an alluvial plain, one ot 
two miles broad to Siam Hill, where a red conglomerate ap¬ 
pears, bearing a strong resemblance to the laterite of Amherst 
province, and on its eastern margin is an igneous or altered 
rock, abounding in amygdaloidal cavities and pyrites A pre¬ 
cisely similar rock, but with jess iron pyrites, is seen in the la¬ 
terite at Moopoon This is succeeded by an alluvial plain, but 

c 
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tlio banlc!! of Pagaya river whielj crosses it, show clayslate crop¬ 
ping out below the alluvium which is remarkable for contain¬ 
ing a large quantity of small iron pyrites. Specimens of this 
slate after being in the cabinet one rains, were covered with 
a thick ein6)rescense of sulphate of iron, or copperas, from 
the decomposition of the pyrites. The hill at the village of 
Salung* which bounds this plain, is formed of claystone por¬ 
phyry, soft, and of a bluish color, where not exposed to the 
weather. The little knoll a mile further east, on which the 
village of Ta-laing-doungt stands, appears to be formed of clay- 
stone. Soon after this white sandstone appears, and half a mile 
beyond, Nga-than-kyoungf is seen running over a ledge of 
white sandstone rocks. The same rock appears at intervals 
for two miles farther to a little distance east of the village of 
Pyee-doung,§ where an igneous dyke crops out of the bank of 
the river that has been called, but it is believed erroneously, 
grauwacke. • 

The hill east of Pyee-doung is formed of claystone porphy¬ 
ry of a reddish color, and more indurated than that at Salung. 
A small hill beyond has slate clay, and furnishes all that is 
seen in Tavoy bazar ; and a hill cast of this, shows claystone 
porphyry again near the mouth of Bya-hung-khyoung.|| Be¬ 
yond this, a micaceous-slaty sandstone is seen cropping up a- 
cross the road, and a few hundred yards farther east, common 
white sandstone is seen in the banks of Pagaya river. J These 
sandstones appear near the base of a range of hills froirMve to 
eight hundred feet high, that reach Pagaya river at its xprks 
about nine miles from Tavoy. This range seems to be wholly 
composed of thin lamina of slate, principally cla)'8late, in some 
places much contorted. Dr. M'Clelland designated one speci¬ 
men that was sent him as “ chlorite slate.” The strata make 
an angle with the horizon of about 30°. East of this range, clay¬ 
stone porphyry appears again, and beyond this in the bed of a 
little stream, limestone apparently stratified shows itself, the 
beds making an angle of from 20° to 30” with the horizon 


*00^11 -l-cor^PccooE" ],cTa5csj]D£« 

■^.(ygSoco:)?# . * ||cqjoiV'C.-joS.. 
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This is the locality from which Captain Tremenhecre obtained 
specimens containing casts of a species of terebratula, which 
identifies it with the English mountain limestone. 

In a small brook descending from a hill east of the limestone, 
are seen numerous beds of breccia, containing angular pieces 
of sandstone and quartz pebbles. They make an angle of 30* 
or 40® with the horizon dipping to the east, and leaning to¬ 
wards the granite west of Tavoy river as an anticlinal axis; as 
do all the other stratified rock that have been passed over, but 
this is the uppermost in the series ; for the next that are reach¬ 
ed a mile farther cast arc found d)pping to the west, and lean¬ 
ing to the eastern belt of granite. The strike of the strata in 
all these rocks where observed, was from two to three points 
west of north and cast of south. 

The highest beds in the next series of rocks, appear in a 
range of hills back of the Karen village of Thalu or Lung-lung.* 
They consist of clay slate with .sand.stone alternating, some of 
them might be denominated colored shales. The strata are 
much contorted, and though in some places they make a small 
angle with the horizon, in others they appear to be nearly 
standing on their edges. Old red sandstone much indurated 
next appears, and beyond this iti Khat brookt what Dr. M‘Clel- 
land called, “ a finely laminated mica slate coarsely laminated 
with layers of claydate.” The strata are nearly perpendicular. 

Thii is succeeded by M‘Clellaiid’s grey quartz rock, the 
greenirone slate of others ; and hard clayslate with imperfect 
cry§t/ils of aiidalusile made or chiastoiite follows. Where the 
clayslate shows itself five miles north of this locality, it is filled 
with crystals of made that are perfect. The next beds ap¬ 
pear like graphic slate—“ Dark blue, utiiformly mottled on 
the cleavage with dull specks of mica—soil and write ; ” says 
a correspondent The, “ dull specks of mica, ” it is believed, 
are disintegrated, or imperfectly formed crystals of mackle. It 
is certain that perfect crystals of this mineral are found among 
them. Clay slate with layers of mica slate follow, and in leav¬ 
ing this rock near the mouth of Nyouiigf brook ; and ascending 
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the mountains, cinystoiic porphyry in a very indurated state, is 
found more than a thousand feet above the valley below. This 
is succeeded by clay state, and grey quartz rock, or green¬ 
stone slate, and then granite is again seen at perhaps two 
thousand feet above|the sea. 

After leaving the granite on the northern route by Lokekhyen, 
the first rocks that appear are different varieties of indurated 
or silicious slate. On the summit of the ridge which divides 
the waters that fall into the sea from those ‘i'"*. pour into the 
Tenasserim. greenstone slate appears again, weathered on the 
outside for nearly an inch deep into a rock resembling red 
sandstone, or some varieties of lalente. On the summit of 
this ridge, which has a little table land, a narrow vein of 
granite obtrudes in a fine grained porphyritic rock. The 
vein is not more than half an inch wide and consists prin¬ 
cipally, if not altogether of mica and (juartz, the former in the 
greatest abundance; and the rock which 'lie vein pierces, seems 
to consist of the same minerals hut contains numerous crystals 
of mica diffused throughout, that appear to have been formed 
there when the vein was ejected, for they are most numerous 
nearest the vein. 

On descending the mountains into the valley of the Tenas¬ 
serim, indurated clay slate, and quartz rock are repeatedly seen, 
and on these rests a white sandstone. At the foot of the 
mountains for a space of about .six or eight miles long by three 
or four miles wide, is a diluvial deposit sixor eight feet def.p, rich 
in tin, and containing a little gold. t, 

When the banks of the Tenasserim are reached a few miles 
east of the diluvium, a succession of beds of conglomerate or 
pudding stone ate seen, consisting principally of rounded 
pebbles cemented by the hydrate of iron. 'J'hey arc inclined 
at a small angle with the horizon, and dipping towards the 
west and north, lean towards an anticlinal axis east and south. 
A few miles north of this locality, and lying above the con¬ 
glomerate are beds of clay containing lignite. 

Descending the river to the high hanks at the forks of the Ten- 
asserim, beds of indurated sand are seen cropping out beneath 
the conglomerate, which abound in impressions of leaves of 
dicotyledonous plants resembling the leaves of existing species, 
and below these, down to the water’s edge are beds of shale 
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conlaining the carbonized stems of plants, and casts of small 
shells, some of which hoar a strong rcsemhlnnce to shells of 
the genus onchus. In the river and on the banks below, a 
breccia appears, which in some parts is a hard rock with nu¬ 
merous crystals of Hme inclosing angular bits of shale ; in 
others, it is a loose conglomerate with rounded pebbles of 
quartz, angular bits of white quartz, grains of mica, bits of 
decomposing felspar, large pieces of shale that seem to have 
been united with the mass in the form of clay, and numerous 
small rounded pebbles of chlorite, a rock which I have no 
where seen in situ in the Provinces. Below this conglomer¬ 
ate arc the thick beds of shale, which have furnished the 
conglomerate with its fragments. 

The river after leaving these shales, passes out of the open 
country, in which it has been rushing, into a hilly region, and 
the character of the rocks is immediately chonged. Green¬ 
stone slate appears, and that is followed by a rock which some 
geologists have called an altered rock, hut which corresponds 
almost precisely to a variety of claystone porphyry from Hun¬ 
gary, which I saw in the museum of the Asiatic Society. A 
few yards from the bank of the river, just below these rocks, 
arc sulphureous hot springs. 

For several miles further down, there is a succession of clay 
slate and sandstone strata, and they are followed by a conglo¬ 
merate pt breccia or grauwacke or claystone prophyry, for it 
admits/f all these names. It is formed of a paste of claystone 
porplifry, imbedding more or less fragments of the clay slate 
on wliich it lies, and the fragments are usually angular. On the 
islands opposite Palau, a similar rock is found with rounded 
quartz pebbles. Resting on this rock in one place near the 
bank of the river, is a large mass of while limestone with 
veins of red oxide of iron running through it, that give it a 
fantastic appearance; and the Karens call it the “Giant’s 
scull.” It lies at the base of a high hill, from the summit c.f 
which it appears to have fallen, and where the limestone is 
doubtless in situ. This conglomerate continues fqr several 
miles, farther down, when clay .slate re-appears, and after a few 
miles, it is followed by a basin covered with tertiary beds similar 
to those seen above. 

Just above the mouth of Moung khyoung, from one to two 
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hundred feet of the beds are seen on the side of a precipice, 
the lowest of which is one of indurated slate clay, and above 
that, a very thick bed of conglomerate composed of angular 
fragments, as 1 judged, of the slate formation next below. 
Some of the fragments of slate are several feet, not to say yards, 
in cubic contents with their angles as sharp as if just bro¬ 
ken from the rock to which they originally belonged. It should 
be observed however, that while some of the fragments appear¬ 
ed to be hard blue slate, many others were colored shales, 
apparently of the same age as the formation itself. It contains 
no boulders or fragments, so far as I could discover, older than 
the slate. 

At the mouth of Moung khyoung there appears to be a fault. 
A few hundred yards above the mouth if the stream, a lull 
some two hundred feet high suddenly appears on the alluvial 
bank of the river, with precipitous sides to the north and wert, 
in which the strata are seen dipping down to the south. On 
reaching the mouth of the stre.am the river is very deep, broad, 
and still, and forms a small lake, and the strat i again appear 
in the aide of a precipitions lull below the mouth of the stream, 
dipping in precisely the opposite direction from that above, and 
at a considerably higher angle, while a short distance below, the 
hill disappears, and the strata arc seen in the deep bank dip¬ 
ping in the same direction, but in a much smaller angle, and in 
the same direction, that all the .strata below dip until ■'enching 
the granite. A fault at the mouth of the stream might firoducc 
these irregularities, by throwing down the ends ol the strata on 
both sides of It, but most on the northern side. Slate clay 
containing alum, and granular gypsum arc both found in this 
neighborhood 

On passing out of this basin, the claystone porphyry conglo¬ 
merate is again ohservahle. for several miles , then clay slate, 
and that is succeeded for several miles by tertiary conglome¬ 
rate, like indurated gravel, until granite is reached again in 
about latitude IIV’ .10'. Clay slate is seen resting on the gra¬ 
nite on the south side, and that is followed by a succession of 
precisely similar rocks to those, that have been passed between 
the forks at Mata and the granite. 

In about Latitude l.'I'’ •ill', are .jome ciiriou.- jiilcs of liiiiestonc 
resting on the claystone p irjdivrv c.oiiglomcr.iic. bcneitli which 
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clayslatc crops out Bcvcral hundred yards in thickness, and 
dipping at an angle of about 45°. The limestone appears in two 
or three isolated ma-sses more than a thousand feet high with 
perpendicular sides, and apparently quite inaccessible. They 
resemble the limestone cliffs of Maulmain, but differ from them 
in being distinctly stratified in beds of a few feet in thickness. 
Though- in sight of the river they are several miles from its 
banks, and only a very short distance above the highest point 
where Dr Ilelfer found coal. The coal lies above the lime¬ 
stone, and that is the (dace to look for true bituminous coal, 
hut this IS unquestionably wood coal or lignite, which shows 
that the coal measures are wanting in this place. 

The geology of the valley of the Teiiasscriiii below this point 
tt Mergui, is only a repetition of what has been scon above. 

KRO.U AMIIEUST TO Till; TIIOIINOYISE.N. 

A trip across the Pr«viiice of Amherst is of far less interest 
to the geologist, the rocks being seen in much less variety, 
/.t Amherst, granite and greenstone are succeeded by clay 
slate, mi ;a .slate, and laterite. At Moopooii, the laterite is seen 
ag. in, and at Maulmain, sandstone, laterite, shales, and slate 
clay constitute the rocks, so far as they appear. At the mouth 
of the river Gyaing, where the white Pagoda stands, is sand¬ 
stone ; and from that point to the old city of Gyaitig, the only 
rock seeii is limestone. 

The /ills back of Gyaing are composed of sandstone and 
shale .--the strike of the strata being north noith-west and south 
south-east, with a dip of about 45° to the east, leaning like the 
strata at Maulmain towards the granite at Amherst ns an anti¬ 
clinal axis, which shows that the limestone on the plain lies 
above the strata at Maulmain, and below that at Gyaiiig. On 
proceeding up the Dahgyaing, tertiary beds of a soft con¬ 
glomerate resembling indurated gravel, are seen; and the 
lignite, which Mr O’Riley says has been found on thi.s river, 
probably exists in this fornintion 

In one or two places the river runs over banks ol shale, dip¬ 
ping like the preoeeding strata to flic east ; tlie highest being 
within eight miles of the he ld ofho.at navigation, and this is 
the last rock .seen dqiptng to tjie east 

When within eight miles ol ihe ee-terii moiintain.s, strata 
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appear dipping to the ivcst and leaning toatrarda the granite in 
note mountaine. liaterite, clayelate, mica alaie, and granite 
ate found on rising the ROnutain, and thence to the banks of 
the Tboiingyeen, the boondary of the Province, a gentleman, 
Who collected specimens for me, found nothing but limestone. 
Capt* Latter mentions sandstone as being abundant in the val¬ 
ley of the Thoungyeen, and Mr. Lonsdale says that the valley 
is bonndad on the eastern aide by granite mountains. 

THERMAl. SPRlItaS. 

The Provinces are well supplied with hot springs; and some 
of them are probably not inferior in their medicinal qaalities 
to the fashionable Spas of Kurope and America. Though 
their waters have never been subjected to any minute analy¬ 
sis. yet we know there is a great variety in the properties of 
liShrent springs. They may be arranged in three different 
siwaes,—carbonated, sulphureous, and saline. 

CAKBONATED THERMAn SPatNGS. 

The hot springs on the Ataran, according to Dr. Heifer’s 
loieription, belong to the carbonated class. They are situated 
■nthin two miles of the old town of Ataran, and Dr. llelfer 
srites: •' There are ten hot springs or rather hot water ponds, 
yf which I conid only examine the nearest, as the access to the 
Jeters was through deep water at ld0° Farenbeit. This one 
(res • semicircular pond about fifty feet in circumferancn. In 
Mie place it was thirty five feet deep. The quantity ot car¬ 
die acid which the springs evolve, seems to render the neigh- 
kjorhood pecuUary edited to support vegetable life.—The 
|IK»nd around the spring is strongly impregnated with iron, 
ui4 the water which rnns over the ochre mud has a strong styp¬ 
tic taste. The springs on the Ataran approach in their com- 
pOailion nearest to the celebrated waters of Tmplitz.” 

“ Their medical properties would render them excellent 
NMnedies in a number of diseases, liver complaints would fiud a 
gprerlul remedy in ifaera. If Amherst should be selected as 
hreeert for invalids, the hot springs on the Ataran could easi- 
b be turned to advantage. In a direct line, they would be 
hAt four or five hours distanlt and a road could be cut 
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tiirough the country without difficulty, so that patients 
could be removed there and bathe in loco.” 

Dr. Morton found on analy.sis, that the waters contain 
a considerable (piaiitity of calcareous matter, and that the 
tuf.i which It deposits on the border of the springs, is a 
carbonate of lime. They appear to arise from the moa ■- 
tain hmestoiie, and thus to hold a geological position sim¬ 
ilar to lint of the hot springs of Great Lntain, mo.st l 
'vliich rise fr;)ni strata below the coal, and hence from, i' 
t).rou<rh the brncstonc. 

UKno;: i tiiehm.vi. sprini.s. 

/iiK'iit foor in.leH below Matali at the f.>fk.s of I lie 
II,a ,and a few inJes north of the latitude of T.a’. ■ ■ , 

tiuroeic hot aiiriir';;! luglily charged with sulphiirett.'I 
by Iro o n r:"-', s"' readily recognized by its .-.rnell tvhich ; 
Jo eCis.'iy th.'.t of the ua-diiiigs of a gun barrel ; the i.d. 

1.1 1> ih iie-!.a;:'-es being produced by this same gao .\;1 
il .tones 111 the spring-.' are of a hiight br.as.-^ cider, jii i 
d..c,'.! appareiitly by the deposition oft'ie sulphur; a-i 1 
,dtb> ugh the 1 irtiics of these waters are hidden I'roin Tino, 
iSioy ripjiear to lie well known to the beasts of the f.irost. 
To Ir.ini the tracks around in the m-jrniilg, the iiio-l 

incongruous |)r.riio.s are held here every night. The dei,- 
cale li^ .If tread of the chovrotain and barking deer, at' 
seen .ude by -ide with the massive stcjis of the elephant 
and rhinoceros; and the tiger, and the leopard seem t> 
lay aside their fierceness, and peaceably vv.alk away sati — 
fled with a draught of the much coveted beverage. 

Dr. liclfer said these springs belonged to “ the class '-d 
sulphureous mineral water.s, tinged .slightly with chaly¬ 
beate, like the water of Brighton ” Their heat above t.ho 
atmosphere is not great. Mr. Bennett at a recent visit, 
found the thermometer to rise in the hottest spring to on¬ 
ly 119°. They rise from the slate rock.s, like the warm 
springs of a considerable part of Germany. 

SALINE THEBMAL SPRINGS. 

On the margin of the granite range east of Tavoy, 
either near the junction of the slate and granite, or in the 

s 
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p-rnnitc itself, is a series of the hottest springs in the Pror- 
inces. I have visited four or five in a line of fifty or sixty 
miles, and found them uniformly of a saline character. 
Around one nearly east of Tavoy, the stones arc covered 
with an cfilorescence resembling epsom or glauber salt. 
Mr. Pennett found the Thermometer in this spring, to rise 
to 144°. Alajor McLeod visited one of the series at 
Paloulc, and writes: “There are two =;)ots where the 
springs show themselves One immcuiately in the right 
hank of the river, and another two or three minutes walk 
to the northeast inland.—There must he 30 or 40 bubbling 
lip along a line of about 50 feet by 20 —The hottest was 
100° another lOd”. No disagreeable smell or taste.’’ 

The hottest springs are at Pai, ten or fifteen miles 
north of those visited by Major McLeod, and according 
to Phillips they are hotter than any on record out of vol¬ 
canic regions, with the qnestionabhe exception of three 
springs m China, which, “ probably e\cc''ded the tem¬ 
perature of the air from 70 to 120 degrees.’’ The prin- 
ci]ial spring at Pai,—for there are several, is in a little 
sandy ba.sin in the midst of granite rocks on the margin 
of a cold-water stream, where it bubble.s up from three or 
four 1 ents, and on immersing the thermometer into one, 
the rncrcuiy rises to 198'’, within fourteen degrees of 
boiling water. Its location is rather peculiar, nek being 
in a 1 alley like the others 1 have seen, but on theVside of 
a hill more than a thousand feet above the leiel Ai, the 
sea, and surrounded by large masses of coarse grained 
granite rocks, which seem to haic been detached from 
the summit above. 
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Our knowledge of the mineralogy of the Provinces has 
been increasing with each successive year, and will pro¬ 
bably contiiie to do so for many years to come. Lead 
rich in silver, copper, manganese, Tremenheerite a new 
mineral, chiastolite, chalcedony, carnelian, and agate have 
all been discovered within the last ten years ; and we have 
every rea.son to believe, that the next ten will not be less 
fruitful in discovery. 

EAHTHY MINERALS, 

COMMON QUARTZ. 

Common quartz is one of the most abundant minerals 
in the Provinces. 

GriTo5« 

CRYSTAI.I.IZED QUARTZ. 

SiTiall crystals of quartz are common in the Provinces, 
and large specimens ofrivck crystal arc sometimes brought 
from the Siamese frontier. Some of the " Ceylon dia¬ 
monds ’ which the Ceylonese offer for sale, are made of 
rock orysta! ; and many of the “ rubic.s,” and other pre- 
cioift stones, that the Shans bring with them in their an¬ 
nual caravan from the north of Burmah, are made of rock- 
crystal colored artificially. They arc heated and plunged 
into colored solutions. A gentleman of my acquaintance 
being about to visit Calcutta a few years ago, purchased a 
few of these “ jewels,” a great bargain, of a Shan who 
was anxious to return liome, and therefore sold for fifteen 
rupees what, he said, was worth a hundred. On being 
subjected to the examination of a jeweler in Calcutta, 
they were found to be all either colored quartz, or paste, 
and not worth fifteen pice 1 

^68^11 o^GoqjooSn S^ooqSi 

looBiqsv coi^So^n 
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GREEN QUARTZ. 

Green quartz, or prase, is sometiuies found in the form 
of pebbles in our mountain streams, but it is not rery 
abundant. 

MILKY QUARTZ. 

Milky quartz is occasionally found in the Mergui and 
Tavoy provinces. 

AMETHYST. 

Pebbles of amethyst, or violet quartz, are brought from 
the rivers in Burroah, where they are regarded as a varie¬ 
ty of the sapphire; the Burmese name signifying “Egg¬ 
plant sapphire,” or, as they are sometimes called, “ Egg¬ 
plant flower stone,” from the blue flower of the egg-plant. 

fcooaci^i 

YELLOW QUARTZ. 

1 have met with dull specimens of yellow quartz, or 
citrine, on the Tenasserim ; but it is not common. 

GRANULAR QUARTZ. 

The lateritc often incloses fragments of a granular 
quartz rock, which crumbles to pieces in the fingers into 
a fine quartz sand. 

cat’s eye. 

The cat’s eye, a gem, which gives out a pearly reflec¬ 
tion resembling the eye of a cat, is often seen set in rings, 
and is brought from Burmah. Comstock says: “ It is in 
great request as a gem, and bears a high price but 
those seen in Maulmain market are not much valued. A 
small one may be purchased for two rupees, and one of 
ordinary size for five; while ten rupees is the highest 
price given for 4he besL 

coqjoSn IjoS'iesei. coi^ao^&tSxfe6» 

FLINT. 

Flint does not appear to be found either in the Provin- 
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ces, or Burmah; alHhe fliots that are used being imported 
from Bengal. 

SioScfxjjocS* IjySj. coi^o^t 

COMMON CHALCEDONY. 

Chalcedony, both white and yellow, has been discover¬ 
ed at Moopoon near Maulmain, and is very abundant in 
Burrnah. “ Chalcedony passes insensibly into agate, and 
carnelian, and perhaps into hornstone.” 

white. «ojipo1ii yellow 

CACIIOLONO. 

Streaks of cacholong, or milk white chalcedony, are 
seen on some of the agates. 

oojcpg. 

SARD. 

“ This is of a deep rich, reddish brown color, I'/rohably 
a variety of carnelian,” but by some regarded ns a variety 
of chalcedony, and is seen occasionally as constituting a 
part of some of the agates offered for sale- 
«ojcpf» 

ONYX. 

Mineralogists are not agreed in the definition of onyx. 
AcCtirding to Comstock, it is a variety of chalcedony, 
” consisting of alternate hiyers of opake milk-white chal¬ 
cedony, or cacholong, and of the bluish translucent chal¬ 
cedony,”—the chalcedonyx of Jameson. Such are found 
at Moopoon. 

uojjpQccqpSoS" 

A iken says ; “ Tv. o or more plates of any of the varieties 
of the chalcedony form the onyx.” Such are found in 
Burrnah, if not in the Provinces. 

uojcponqjoSoSv 

SARDONYX. 

According to Comstock, sardonyx consists of stripes of 
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“ onyx and sard," or sard and chalcedony; and such 
stones are occasionally seen in the hands of the natives. 
uojcpcrxjoSoSi 

CARNEUAN. 

Carnelian is very common in Burmafa, and has been 
found at Moopoon and Mergui. “ Ii-* ;irincipal color,” 
says Jameson, “ is blood red, of all degrees of intensity.” 
One of its Burman names is, “ Fowl’s blood. ” 

0.'^CCg|ii wojcpft 

“ It also occurs sometimes milk-white, and in some 
specimens it is difficult to decide whether it belongs to 
chalcedony, agate, jasper, or carnelian.” Some varieties 
are yellow. 

oojcpdl" , 

BLOODSTONE Or HELIOTROPE. 

The green stone with red or yellowish dots called 
bloodstone, or heliotrope, is not rare ; but whether found 
in Burmah or not, is uncertain. The natives call it by 
the same name that they do green jasper. 

AGATE. ^ 

Agate is found at Moopoon near Maulmain, and the na¬ 
tives say at Mergui also. ' 

Common agate. 

uojcp®0o6oS« Striped agate 

If the stripes are chalcedony and cacholong, then the 
stone thus designated will be the onyx. Chalcedony, 
carnelian, agate, and onyx, are all 
WOJGpn 

YELLOW JASPER. 

I have met with yellow jasper on the Tenasserim, but 
it is not of common occurrence. 

tfOoosooSoool" 
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GREEN JASPER. 


A soft green jasper of which I have specimens, said to 
be found in the Provinces, the Burmese call, 

oo£c^8^ecq|Oo5i 

Precious green jasper, including striped jasper, is call¬ 
ed bj the Burmese, 



PRECIOUS GARNET, Cr ALMANDl.NE. 

Precious garnets in the form of pebbles, are often seen 
for sale among the Burmese ; but it is not certain that 
any are found in the Provinces. Mineralogists say, the 
most beautiful come from Sirian the capital of Pegu. It 
is the carbuncle of the ancients. 

“ In a creek on the Siaine.se side ” of the Tenasserim 
valley. Dr. Heifer says “ rubies are found. They are 
however of a very inferior description”—probably garnets. 
cnqjOoS^ii 

a variety with a violet tinge. 
8 (q||o^ii inferior varieties, 

CO.VIMON GARNET. 

The p'ommon garnet is occasionally seen in the sands 
of ow rivers, but it is not abundant. 
oiccr[jon5i 

PVROPC 

A variety of the garnet, either identical or nearly resem¬ 
bling the pyrope garnet, is brought from Burmah. It is 
characterized by giving to transmitted light a yellow tinge, 
or as the natives say, the the color of the ox’s gall; and 
hence the Burmese name, which itr Pali signifies ox-gall. 
eo!<jo5i coHol^i (Pali.) 

CLAYSLATE. 

Clayslate is a very abundant mineral throughout the 
P^vinces, and is found in numerous varieties, soft shales, 
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and hard indurated slate abounding in silex; roof-slate, 
and a variety that soils and writes like graphic slate. 

ROOF St.ATE. 

In some localities, especially in one near the head waters 
of a branch of Toung-byouk river, the clayslate cleaves 
into large thin plates that would serve for roof slates, or for 
slates to write upon. 

SHALE. 

Shale characterized as in “ layers often uneven, pro¬ 
tuberant, or knobby—often disintegrates and falls to 
pieces,” is abundant in the neighborhood of Maulmain, 
and near the forks of the Tenasserim. 

BITUMINOUS SHALE. 

Shale containing vegetable impressions, and carbonized 
stems of plants, is found at the forks of the Tenasserim, 
and perhaps belongs to the class of bituminous shales, 
though it does not appear to contain much bitumen. 

•RAPHIC SLATF. 

A slate that “ soils and writes, ” as Dr. M’Clelland 
described it, is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found in Maulmain near Tremenheerite.' They 
may be jusily regarded as varieties of graphic slate.’ , 

SILICIOUS SLATE. 

Silicious slate is found near the granite mountains east 
of Tavoy. By some it is denominated indurated slate. 

CLAYSTONE. 

There is a thick bed of reddish claystone, a few miles 
east of Tavoy, that cannot be distinguished in hand 
specimens from Scotch claystone. 

IRON CL.AT. 

Iron clay is very abundant in the laterite, which is often 
wholly composed of iron clay. 
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PORCELAIN CLAY. 

The clays have not been analyzed, but there are clays at 
the bases of some of the granite mountains, where the 
felspar has decomposed so much, that (he paths are thick 
with a coarse quartzose sand, and a few grains of mica that 
remain. As porcelain clay is produced by the decomposi¬ 
tion of fehspar, such is probably the clay in the localities 
to which reference has been made. 

potter’s clay. 

The clay in which the petrified trees are found has the 
appearance of fine potter’s clay ; and clays from the banks 
of the Ataran and Gyaing rivers were found, Mr. O’Riley 
says, “ after sever.il trials at the Calcutta mint, to possess 
every good property of the best English fire clays.” 

• 

LOAM, or BRICK EARTH. 

The alluvial beds within the reach of tide waters, con¬ 
tain numerous strata from which bricks arc made. 


Reddle, or red chalk is seen in the bazar, but it is im¬ 
ported, though it probably exists in the provinces. 

AUGITE. 

On the banks of the rivers near Maulmain and Tavoy, 
masses of dolerite are found which contain augite. They 
are not however found in situ in the Provinces, and have 
probably been brought from the Isle of France. 

HORNULENDE. 

I have met with hornblende as a constituent of green¬ 
stone ; but never in the Provinces in any other connection. 

LABRADOR HORNBLENDE, Or IIYPERSTHENE. 

Baron dcs Granges, to whom was sent specimens of the 
greenstone east of Tavoy, said that the hornblende it con¬ 
tained was Labrador hornblende. 
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BLOE SAPPHIRE. 

Blue sapphires are brought from Burmah, and Dr. Hei¬ 
fer writing from iMergui says : “A Karen informed me, 
there are precious blue stones to be had, which the Shans 
collect and carry to Bangkok. He described the place as 
eight days distant, and did not know whether it was Bri¬ 
tish or Siamese.” 

fcoogcSsli fooo8^« 

RED SAPPHIRE, or ORIENTAL RUBY. 

The red sapphire, or ruby, is brought from Burmah, 
where it is found with the common blue sapphire, probably 
in the valley of the Salwen. The Burmese call it by the 
same bame that they do the precious garnet, and do not 
appear to be always able to distinguish them. 
eoqionS^* 

VIOLET SAPPHIRE. 

The violet sapphire, or Oriental amethyst; is found in 
the same localities as the common sepphire. 

fcoloq^i 

YELLOW SAPPHIRE. 

The most valuable topaz in Burmah, is the yellow sap¬ 
phire, or Oriental topaz. 

0^OCDOCpS« 

GREEN SAPPHIRE, or ORIENTAL EMERALD. 

A green gem is often seen for sale among the Burmese, 
brought from Burmah, which Europeans usually call emer¬ 
ald ; but it is probably a blue sapphire. The true emerald 
may however be among them. 

6 ' 

CORUNDUM. 

Corundum pebbles are found in “ the gem-sand of Ava 
river; ” and they probably exist in the sands of some of 
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the rivers in these provinces. The common emery is a 
variety of this species. 

S^ocgiCfXfooSi cgccgioiTCjonS* 

SFINELLB RUBY. 

By far the larger proportion of the rubies offered for sale, 
are, it is believed, spinelle rubies. I have a small specimen 
which every native, who has seen it, regards as one of the 
best kind of rubies, or red sapphire, but its natural crystal¬ 
line form is easily recognised, as a regular octahedron ; 
while that of the oriental ruby is a six sided figure, or some 
of its modifications. They are seen of all shades. Blood 
red, the proper spinelle ruby ; rose red, the balas ruby, 
orange red, or rubicelle; and violet colored or almandine 
ruby. It is no easy task to distinguish, accurately, the true 
character of the different stones offered for sale as rubies. 
Both Europeans and natives often make great mistakes. 
An English officer bought a “ ruby ” in Idaulmain a few 
years ago for fifteen rupees, his friend bought one fot five 
rupees ; and the rubies were thought to be of nearly equal 
value ; but on walking into a jeweler’s shop in Calcutta, a 
year or two afterwards, the jeweler offered four hundred 
and fifty rupees for the one, but refused to give two rupees 
for the other, characterizing it as “ a worthless garnet.” 

80 no^« the inferior varieties. 

CEYLAMTB. 

I'he dark blue, or blackish varieties of spinelle, called 
Ceylanite or pleonaBte,are often offered for sale by the Shims 
under the same name as the sapphire. 

fcOQH 

AVA OEM-BAND. 

Gem sand from the neighborhood of Ava, is- sometimes 
one of the Shan articles of merchandize. It consists,of 
small fragments of nearly all the precious stones found in 
the country, but garnet, beryl, and spinelle are its principal 
constituents, more espeeially the last, which-seems to 
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constitute more than three fourths of the whole mass. A 
single handful will contain specimens of every shade, black, 
blue, violet, scarlet, rose, orange, amber yellow, wine 
yellow, brown, and white. Many retain their original 
crystaline forms, some have the fundamental form of the 
species, a perfect octahedron ; but many others have some 
of the secondary forms, among which it i' not uncommon 
to see twin crystals with three re-entering angles, f.rmcd 
l>y two segments of the tetrahedron truncated cm the 
angles, and joined together by their bases. 

COMMON SERPENTINE. 

Dr Heifer found serpentine on the islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago, and Dr. Morton picked up a boulder near 
Amherst, containing a small vein of common serpentine ; 
which indicate its existence in th* Provinces, although no 
definite locality where it exist.s, is known. 

PRECIOUS 8ERPr,{VTlNE 

Precious serpentine exists inthe Hookhoong valley, north¬ 
west of Ava, whence it is exported to China, and brought 
into the southern parts of the empire, but it Ins not yet 
been discovered in these provinces. 

ccqiocS8|n 

7.IRCON. 

Some of the best of the Ceylon fcwels are probald v 
zircon, the pale variety of which supplies the diamonds 
used in the jeweling of watches; and Jameson says, it is 
often sold as an inferior kind of diamond. 

c8c^cS8^n 

BERtL. 

Beryls are found in the sands of the Irrawaddy ; and 
may probably be found in some of the rivers, that descend 
from the granite mountains in these provinces. 
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AcmmBROCrS earthy UINERAtS. 

CARBONATE OP LIME. 

This is a very abundant mineral in the Provinces and 
embraces several varieties. 

STALACTICAL CaBbONATE OF LIME. 

All the limestone caves have stalactites hanging from 
their roofs ; and stala^ites raised on their floors. The 
Siamese Karens often bring over bits of limestone of the 
shape of a shell, and when broken, a shell usually of the 
genus melania appears, that has been encrusted with car* 
bonate of lime. Much of the alabaster of which ornaments 
are made is stalagmite; but all the alabaster images of 
this coast are made df marble ; and not of compact 
gypsum, which they much resemble. 

oorjocSonSi COl^^®ic8i8is 

ORANELAR LIMESTONE. 

This is the marble of which the images of Gaudaraa 
are formed, which are usually called alabaster images, 
it is a primitive limestone which has not hitherto been 
found in the provinces; but is abundant near Ava. 
cnq]oo6j2f» 

COMMON LIMESTONE. 

Ail the limestone of the provinces that I have met with, 
belongs to the older secondary formation; which pro¬ 
duces what is usually denominated common limestone. 

Of the specimens sent to Dr. Ure by Mr. Blundell, he 
Said : “ The limestone from Tavoy has a specific gravity of 
3'7, and is a perfectly pure, semi-crystaline carbonate 
of lime, akin to statuary marble. It is well adapted to act 
as a flux in the melting of iron. The limestone of Mer- 
gui has a specific gravity of 2-7; it is a pure calcareous 
carbonate.” 

c^coijocSi Igbdpibd'^lj. cgpcoi^icoiSog^ 
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CALCABBOVS SBIT. 

There is’a calcareous crit apparently of the tertiary 
formation, found on the T^nasaenm in about latitude 14° 
20'. It is composed of grains of sand united by a calca¬ 
reous cement It is of a uniform grey color, and makes 
the best whetstones that are found In the protinces. 

CHALK. 

Chalk is seen in the bazars, but it does not appear to be 
a production of this country, being imported from Ben- 

®§S‘ o^s6j§'\. 

MAUL. 

The soil may be characterised.as marly in the neigh¬ 
borhood of some of the limestone ranges, hot no beds of 
marl have yet been discovered. 

CALCAREOUS TUFA. 

Several varieties of calcareous tufa are found in the 
vicinity of the limestone rocks, formed by the deposition 
of the waters that run over them. They often contain 
shells belonging to eSisting species; especially Hdir 
annuin n, and Cyclostoma tuba. 

ARRAGONITE. 

Some of the caves on the Salwen furnish a species of 
double refractive spar, which I judge to be Arragbnite. 

OOLOMITE, OR MAGNESIAN CARBONATE OF LIME. 

\ few of the limestones in the east part of Amherst Pro- 
Vince, Mr. O’Riley found to be magnesian carbonates, 
and Prof. Mitchell in his analysis of the lead ore from the 
Sal wen-1 imeslone found magnesia among its consti¬ 
tuents. 

A limestone in Arracan, Mr.Stilson has used as a litho¬ 
graphic stone in a small way ; but it does not do well. 

osjoy 
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FLUOR BFAR. 

1 have a small specimen of bluish crystals of fluor spar, 
which the Burman, who brought it, said was found in 
the northern part of Province Amherst As the mineral 
IS often found in connection with lead, it is probable they 
will be found together in these Provinces. 

Fluatt of lime. 

■ ELENITB. 

A fine transparent crystal of selenite in the shape of 
a parallelopipid was brought me by a Butman, who said 
it was found in Amherst Province. 

Crystallised sulphate of lime. 

Foliated “ “ 

coqpf:5oDco6of>lo5 n 

FIBROUS gtpsum; 

A fine variety of fibrous gypsum is seen in some of 
the China shops; but it is brought, the Chinese say, from 
China. They use it in medicine, and say “ it is very 
cooling” ! 

Sulphate of lime. 

Sha-koung. (Chinese.) 

GRANULAR GYRSUM. 

Gypsum is found near the banks of the Tenasserim in 
about latitude 13° 40' N. It is granular and friable, and 
does not correspond in appearance to ordinary specimens; 
but Dr Morton who analyzed it, pronounced it a decided 
sulphate of lime. 
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ACIDIFEROU8 AEKALUfE SimERAUS. 

SALTPETRE. 

Saltpetre is found in some of the caves, and is imported 
from Rangoon. 

Nitre. 

Nitrate of potash. 

Prismatic nitre. 

q^s8^*« q]js3j. oppoopB 

NATRON. 

Natron is abundant in the vicinity of Ava, where it is 
used by the Burmese instead of soap, and they call it “earth 
soap,” 

Carbonate of soda. 

002050011 

BORAX. 

Borax is seen in the bazar but it is imported. 

Borate of soda. 

Tinea}, (unpurified.) 
conSsjosu 1319.3. 

BOCK SALT. 

Rock salt is also seen among the drugs, being used by 
the natives in medicine. 

Chloride of sodium. 

Muriate of soda. 

dSojosoosi tsaa^oSpcS^ii woojScoiS 

SAL AMMONIAC. 

Sal ammoniac is not a product of the Provinces, but it 
is sold by the druggists. 

Muriate of ammonia. 

OK5fi6o33»s OOllOJ. eblOO^B 
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ACn>lFBBO0S AZKAUMO*EABTaT miNEBAIiS - 

ALUM. 

Alum is found in a reddish slate clay, or soft clayslate 
in the valley of the Tenasserim^ about forty miles below 
Matah at the forks; this, with an indurated sand from a 
neighboring locality that also contains it, is the only alum 
that has been yet met with in the Provinces. 

Sulphate of alumine and pota$h. 

onqooSjjg't IgsSj- 

ALKALIKO-EIARTHY MINERALS. 


■MICA. 

Mica is found in the mica slate and granite, but has 
not been met with in large plates on this coast, thougli 
such are sometimes seen for sale in the bazar. It is usu» 
ally white, but black mica occurs in the granite of Double 
Island. It is often by a misnomer called talc. 

COC08O 


FELSPAR. 

Crystals of felspar abound in the granite, and where i*. 
is popphyritic as on Double Island, and on the islands op¬ 
posite Yay, they are sometimes quite large. It is usually 
w'hite, but the granite at the mouth of Tavoy river, on 
the east side, is studded with beautiful crystals of flesb- 
colored felspar. 


MOON-STONE. 

Some of the *• cat’s eyes” that are brought for sale by 
the Ceylonese, are made of adularia or moon-stone, a va¬ 
riety of felspar found in Ceylon resembling opal. In 
Europe it is often sold for opal. 

soqpSji 
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SOAPSTONE. 

Soapstone, potstone, or steatite, is constantly for sale in 
the stalls, being used by the Burmese to write with on 
their blackboards, as Europeans use chalk. It is not 
however a production of the Provinces but is imported 
from Burmah, where it is abundant. 

CSfiO'l. CSSSOT.. OfBn 
cuLoniTr.. 

Grains, or lamina of chlorite are found in connection 
with tin ; and portions of the beds of clnyslate east oi 
Tavoy, contain chlorite slate. 

GnqiocSocbii 

3C1IOP.L. 

Schorl, or black tourmaline, is found in quartz near the 
mouth of Tavoy river on the east side, and also at tin 
loot of the eastern mountains, near the head waters of the 
Dahgyaino, north east of Maulmain. These arc the only 
localities where I have met with this mineral. In both, 
the crystals are numerous, and in Tavoy they are large, 
but not so handsome as seen in foreign specimens. 

OREltN TOL'KMALINC. 

A green jewel that cannot be distingui.shed by the eye 
from beryl, is brought with the Ceylon diamonds : it i-; 
however, green tourmaline ; as may be ascertaineu by .1 
very simple test, for beryl scralches quartz, but tourmalin., 
is scratched by quartz. 

dSc^oSS^u 

CCVI.ON DIAKONDK. 

While jewels of ail inferior quality are often olferc.' 
for sale in Maulmain under the name o! Ceylon diamolld^, 
but they are usually made from green tourmaline 'Whue 
tourmaline, is a rare mineral, but the green variety beinsr 
common, the jewelers by exposing it to heat expel its 
color and it becomes white. 
oSc^oSB^a. 



YELLOW TOURMAUNE. 

Among the Ceylon diamonds that are see» for sale in 
Maulmain, is a yellow jewel resembling a topaz ; but 
which I find on examination to be yellow tourmaline. 
gOXiOCJGpu c3t:^cS8|» 

W'lIITE TOURMALINE. 

An occasional crystal of white tourmaline is seen 
among the crystals of the black variety in specimens from 
the Shan states; but I have never met with it in th'' 
Provinces. 

Tndicolitf., white variety. 

£» 0 ^.oS^» osj§o5[y» 


IIEI) TOURMALINE. 

Red tourmaline is found in Burmaii, though it is not 
seen here. Jameson, says the king of Ava gave a .spe¬ 
cimen to Symes which was valued at five hundred pounds 
111 England. 

Ruhditr.. 

Tourmaline ruhcUtr. 


In the slate strata near the granite east of T.ivoy, arc 
numerous crystals of what Hitchcock calls andaliisitcT 
inacl.c ; because with many other mineralogists he thiiik.s 
aiidalusite, and chiastolile or made, one specie.s. The 
crystals are very small, but exceedingly numerous. Oc- 
ca.sivnnally their rectangular ends are marked with the 
Greek Chi, or English X, from which they are called chias- 
lolitc; but more frequently the X is wanting. It is 
much softer than either aiidalusite, or chiostaliic, as de¬ 
scribed in works on mineralogy, but it is quite ns hard as 
are specimens which I have received from America- 
It must be a very rare mineral in India ; for the Curator 
of Mineralogy and Geology, of the Asiatic Society’s Mu¬ 
seum did not recognize it as any mineral with which he 
was acquainted ; and other Indian geologists, and- miner" 
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alogists have been equally puzzled with it. There'can be 
BO mistake however, in the identification, for I have spe* 
eimens before me, labelled by one of the first mineralogists 
in America, differing in no important respect from the 
Tavoy mineral. 


laETALII'EROUS MINfiK ILS. 

I LATINA. 

Dr. Royle says that platina is found in Burmah ; but on 
what authority ? Captain Glover had a specimen which 
he obtained from a priest in Tavoy, that he thought rC'* 
sembled plalina more than any other metal; and I had a 
specimen of a Tavoy mineral with the general aspect of 
platina, which occasioned me no little perplexity, until 
I found that it was a mixed metal formed of silver, bis¬ 
muth, zinc, and some other things'to aid the alchemists 
in their search for “ the philosopher’s stone." 


GOLD. 

Though not quite so abundant as in California, yei 
there is perhrips, no mineral except iron, more urivcrsally 
diffiised over the Provinces, than gold. It is found in the 
lead near their northern boundary, it is washed from the 
sands of the Tenasserim on the south, and fhe streams, 
that tumble from the high granite mountains between Yay 
and Monmagon, are constantly ‘rolling down their golden 
sands’ into the valleys around. It has been collected, in 
small quantities in the tin deposits east of Tavoy, Mr. 
O’Riley found gold in the tin from Henzai, half a degree 
.south of Yai, and “ almost all the creeks, ’’ says Dr. Hei¬ 
fer, “ coming from the eastern or Siamese side of the 
Tenasserim river, contain gold. The greatest quantity 
IS obtained close to the old town of Tenasserim where 
people wash it, and obtain sometimes one anna’s weight 
each, during the rainy season.” 

The richest deposit of gold in the Provinces, is however, 
at the head waters of Tavoy river, where it is found in an 
alluvial or diluvial formation of red earth and pebbles,very 
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similar to that in which gold is found in North Carolina. 
On the east side of the mountains at the base of whicli 
this deposit rests, “ the Siamese Government,” says Dr 
Morton, “ have several hundred men permanently occupi' 
cd,each of whom it is said, is expected to deliver one tickal 
(about one rupee and a quarter) weight of gold dust per 
annum.—The Burmese authorities in former times also 
employed people in this work at the streams on our side’ 
of the boundary, but though the quantity then procured 
was greater than at present, this does not appear to have 
ever been considerable. The method' adopted is that of 
digging a longitudinal excavation in the sand, and tvash- 
ing from time to time the deposit found therein ” 

Three or four years ago, the head native officer in Tavoy 
made an experiment at “ the diggings ” on Tavoy river, 
and by the washings of nine days, obtained gold to the 
value of about ten rupees. This gold appears to contain 
a considerable proportion of silver. Mr O’Riley says that 
the Assay Master at the Mint in Calcutta reported it. 
Gold. 87-895 

Silver. 9.241 

Base metal. 2-864 

I00-0(Kh 

sa-- sei- °i'' 

MERCORY. 

Quicksilver, or native mercury, is imported from Bnr- 
mah ; and it is said to be brought to Ava from China. 

(yolsii 001. ocx>^« olcjsii (PaZ't.) 

CINNABAR. 

Manufactured cinnabar is found in all the bazars, 
but it is imported. The native doctors use considerable 
to salivate their patients, which they do most effectually 
by causing them to inhale its fumes. The Burman name 
appears to be derived from the Sanscrit. 

Vermilion. 

Sulphuret of mercury. 

ooa5oodl8^.Si" c6ooudl» (Samcrit ) 
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SILVER. 

In the lead ore of the Salwen valley, which Dr. Morton 
sent Professor Mitchell for analysis, “ the quantity of sil¬ 
ver appeared to be considerableand in the mines north 
of the provinces, silver is said to be found mixed with lead. 
Mr. O’Riley had a specimen of an ore of .ilver, antimony, 
popper, and sulphur brought him, which produced thirty- 
five per cent of silver; andtheTavoy gold, it would ap¬ 
pear, contains nearly ten per cent of the same metal 
Cgn OSl. 
goo5« pure silver. 

GodqSolGgolsGoqjDoSo silver. 

COPPER. 

Dr. Heifer says ; “ The exist«ace of copper on the 

Lampei Islands, the very first I suppose in this part of 
India as yet traced, is worthy of attention, and may lead 
to farther discovery of extensive veins of this ore.” 

Mr.O’Riley states, “ that specimens of copper ore have 
been brought from several islands of the Mergui Archipel¬ 
ago, and all obtained appears to be of the same character, 
VIZ the grey copper ore, containing from forty to fifty parts 
of the metal in combination with antimony, iron, and 
sulphur.” He has also “ traced the existence of the sul- 
phuret of copper ” on the Ataran; and 1 had a find speci¬ 
men of the green carbonate, or malachite, brought me by 
a Burraan who said he received it from a Karen, who 
represented that it was found near the head waters of 
the Ataran ; and other natives have assured me, that the 
same mineral exists up the Salwen. 

coqjifii 0§031. cBS8t4 
coSqfiolGocjfoosctxjDoSo copper ore. 
OD 0 C£>tjg 50 i green carbonate of copper, or 
malachite. 

DLL'E CARBONATE OP COPPER. 

The blue carbonate of copper is seen in the same 
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specimen united with the green carbonate. The natives 
say it is found in Province Amherst, but I have seen it 
only in specimens from Cheduba near the coast of Arra- 
can. 

BLUE VITRIOA, or BLVESTONE. 

Blue vitriol is imported from Burmah, and seen in all the 
bazars, but is not a production of the Provinces. 

Sulphate of copper. 

30 " 


lead. 

The limestone of the Provinces probably contains large 
quantities of lead. Ip the valley of the Salwen, there is a 
rich vein of argentiferous galena, which is reported to 
appear on the surface. A specimen that Dr. Morton sent 
to England for analysis, was said to be a very valuable 
mineral, and destined to make a fortune for some one. 
Professor Mitchell in the certificate that he furnished Dr. 
iMorton of the analysis, says ; “ It contains 
Lead, 

Sulphur, 

t^ilver. 

Gold, (traces,) 

Magnesia, } Carbonic acid, 

Iron, 

Silica. 

It IS a sulphuret of lead or galena. The quantity ot 
lead and silver appears to be Considerable, but there was 
not sufficient of the mineral to estimate either.” The ore 
is seen in the limstone, precisely as galena is found in the 
limestone of the Mississipi, one of the richest known depo- 
-ills of lead in the world. 

Mr.O’Riley states that the carbonate of lead exists near 
the head waters of the Houngdarau. 

bocjfii SlOdT 
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MINIOM. 

Manufactured minium ia seen in the bazars, but it is not 
made in the ProTinces. 

Red oxide of lead. 

«}?«• 


BISHCTB, 

Mr.Piddington the Mineralogical Curator of the Asiatic 
Society’s M useum, mentions in his reports, that he found 
bismuth in one of the ores sent him from " the antimony 
mines” near Maulmain ; and it is found in connection with 
silver in Burmah. 

ogoS" Goo5^S*ogo5« 

tKON. 

There is a large variety of ores of iron in the Provinces, 
some of which are uncommonly rich in metal- 

COMMON PYUITES. 

Iron pyrites are very abundant in the Provinces. In 
some places they contain arsenic, and constitute arsenical 
sulphuret of iron. The Burmese names though usually 
applied to iron, are generic, and might be applied to any 
pyrites. 

Sulphuret of iron. 
oa5|coqj3c6» 

oco^ogdl yellow pyrites. 

Go:|)Dc60eOii globular masses containing 
pyrites in the centre. 

Grq]Ofi5coo£oooc8« " 
oaD^0o5c!jiii small iron pyrites. 

LOADSTONE. 

About three miles north westof Tavoy, is a hill upwards 
i>f a hundred feet high which appears to consist almost 
wholly of magnetic oxide of iron. A large rt>ck near its 
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mimmit is highly magnetic, and constitutes a magnificent 
loadstone. 

Dr. lire to whom Mr. Blundell sent specimens of this 
ore reported : 

1st Compact magnetic iron ore.—Tavoy, Wo. 1. 

“ Colour iron black with a metallic glimmer, fracture fine 
grained, possesses magnetic polarity, specific gravity 3.51 J, 
compared to water= 1,000. 

“ It yields in analysis the following constituents ■ 

Peroxide of iron . 86‘5 equivalent to 

f)0'55 metal. 

Silica with a trace of phosphate ) 

of lime. .^ 

Water, '■. — 100 


100-0 

It contains no manganese or titanium. 

*■ 3d Compact magnetic iron ore.—Tavoy, No 4. 
External and Magnetic characters as above. 

Specific gravity, 3'462. 

It yields in analysis : 

Peroxide of iron . 86-0 equal to 00,-2 metal 

Silica with a trace of > 
phosphate of lime, f 
Water, . 13-1 

100-0 

!i contains neither manganese nor titanium. 

“ 3(1 Tavoy ore. No. 3.—External characters as r.bovi 

Specific gravity, . 4-309. 

“ 4th Tavoy ore. No. 3.—Characters as abov-e, a^ to 
pect .and magnetism. 

Specific gravity, . 4-100. 

“The two latter samples are even richer than the t'ormci 
n.-' IS evinced by the specific gravity, but they arc all (piitc 
rich enough and pure enough for making the best quality 
< I' car-iron and steel. 

- 1 instituted two elaborate sets of experiments in search 
. titainiim, which when present in any notable qnantitv 
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in iron ores, renders the iron made from them red-short, 
but I found none in the above ores.” 

Octahedral iron ore. 

Magnetic oxide of iron. 
c6c^o5(?o:j]oc6u onq)oc6o5o3*« 

SPECULAR OXIDE OF IRON. 

There is a very rich ore of this species on one of the 
branches of Palouk river. The natives think it an ore of 
silver, and call it “ the silver stone." 

GgorqiorSi i5o3'l. coiSe* 

BROWN OXIDE OF IRON. 

Iron ore is very abundant near Mergui, and according 
to Dr. Ure is brown hematite. Of the specimens that 
Mr. Blundell sent him, he wrote ; 

“ The three samples of iron ores from Mergui, are brown 
hematites, and from their density, will afford good iron in 
the smelting furnace. 

Mergui iron stone No. 1 specific gravity ;3.37. 

Ditto. Ditto. 2 Ditto. 3.18 

Ditto. Ditto. 3 Ditto. 3..32 ” 

c^onqjonSii 

RED OCIIRE. 

There is a fine bank of red ochre near Kallioung on 
Tavoy river. It might perhaps, be turned to account in 
a commercial speculation. Comstock says : “ It is some¬ 
times employed as a pigment, under the name of Indian 
red ; but more commonly, it is believed, under that of 
Spanish brown.” 

Ochery red oxide of iron. 
cg^» opSjOoi. c8^8^8i.. 

CLAX IRON STONE. 

Several varieties of clay iron stone are seen in the Pro¬ 
vinces, among which, the nodular variety is common. 
Argillaceous oxide of iron. 
oiecqorSi 
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coo IRON oac 

Bog iron ore is very abundant in the Provinces, and in 
many places is quite rich in metal. It occasionally con> 
tains vegetable petrefactions, some of which have the form 
of branches of trees, but are wholly composed of iron ore, 
and which the Burmese call 

COPPERAS. 

Copperas, or sulphate of iron, is often formed from the 
decomposition of pyrites or sulphuret of iron, forming an 
efflorescence on the rock that contains them. 

Sulphate of iron. 

TIN. 

Tin is abundant in the Provinces, commencing from the 
mountains in which Tavoy and Henzai rivers have their 
rise, the northern limit of tin in the Provinces, to the 
southern boundary of Mergui, Pakchan river. The rich¬ 
est locality in the province of Tavoy, is nearly opposite 
the city of Tavoy on the eastern side of the mountains. 

That large quantities of tin must have been found in 
Tavoy three hundred years ago, we have evidence in aa 
incidental remark from Mr. Ralph Fitch,- who, say* 
Mr. Hqugli in the Maulmain Chronicle, “ travelled in this 
part pf the world in about the year 1586, or 1587. ’ He 
says ; “ I went from Pegu to Malacca passing many of 
the sea ports of Pegu as Martaban, the Island of Tavi 
whence all India is supplied with tin, Tenasserim, the 
island of Junkselon, and many others-” 

Captain Tremenheere found the richest deposit of tin 
(11 the Provinces, at Kahan on Mergui Island, about 
eleven miles above the town, and near the Tenasserim 
river. “ Kahan itself,” ha writes, “ is the highest por¬ 
tion of a low ridge of hills, not more than 200 feet above 
the level of the river; it is composed of a soft friable 
white sandstone rock, the upper portions of which are 
decomposed and irregular. The surface gravel does not 
contain tin. It is found in the crystallized form inter- 
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spersed in dec(jmposed granite,forming a vein about threi. 
feet wide, which is enclosed by the white sandstone rock, 
and dips down at a high angle with the horizon. 

“ Large scales of chlorite occur with it, which, as they 
are generally found where the tin is most abundant, is 
called by the natives ‘ the mother of tin.’ The face of the 
hill IS in one spot scattered over with these, which appear 
t.j> have been brought down from the vein with other mat¬ 
ter from which the tin has been separated by the usual 
mode of washing. It will be noticed, that the granite is 
completely decomposed, and that the crystals would be 
easily separated by washing. No tin has been raised 
here since the country came into our possession, but the 
locality has been known. It was worked during the Bur¬ 
mese rule, and valued as supplying the richest ore of tin. 
A Burmese residing near tlie spot, pointed out the place 
where his operations had ceased. He had followed the 
direction of the vein alluded to, as well as he was able, 
and had driven a gallery under ground in an inclined di¬ 
rection upwards, till the bank above fell in, when the 
mine was abandoned. He staled that he had procured 
considerable (|uantitie3 of tin daily, and that he often 
found It m large masses mixed with yellow ground. Ar¬ 
riving at the spot where his work had terminated, I set 
people to excavate and find, if possible, the vein which had 
been described, it was reached after about two, hours’ 
digging, at the depth of five feet from the surface of the 
cut in the hill in which we stood. In about a <|uarter cf 
an hour, a few baskets of the decomposed granite were 
removed down the hill, from which an amount of the crys¬ 
tallized peroxide of tin, equal to 03.17C grains of pure tin, 
were collected. 

“ The crystallized form iii which the ore is here found 
renders its separation extremely easy, and the whole pro¬ 
cesses of stamping and dressing, which in England are 
tedious and expensive operations, can thus be dispensed 
with. No arsenic or sulphur being mixed with the ore, 
it need not be roasted before it is placed in the furnace.” 

This ore he adds, as quoted by Mr. O’Riley, “ contains 
speoinens of niacled crystals, which in weight and size 
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surpass any thing I have ever seen in Cornwall, or in cab¬ 
inet specimens. Specimens have been extracted of great 
weight and richness, consisting of large inacled crystals 
of tin on (juartz, and contain more tin in proportion tc 
the bulk than any specimens 1 have before seen. The 
largest, which measured about fourteen inches square by 
twelve deep, was so heavy, as to require some e.xertion to 
hold it steadily in both hands.” 

In another report. Captain Tremenhcre writes : “ With 
the view of ascertaining its value in the home market, 
1 transmitted, a box of average s.nmples of the ore, to a 
smelting establishment in Cornwall, (Messrs. Bohtlio 
iSi. Co ) having extensive connection with the tin mimi' 
of that country. In April ISl'.I, Mr. Thomas Bolitho in¬ 
formed me that—‘ The samples of once-washed ore pro¬ 
duce about 70 per cent, of tin, and the twice-washed 
vields nearly 75 per cent The metal is very good, Fieing 
almost free from alloy ; some of the samples which have 
iieon sent to me from the Malayan peninsula oont.ain 
titanium. The ore appears to separate from the matrix verv 
easily. 

‘ The consumption of tin throughout the world increases 
so slowly, and the supply at present being more than equal 
to the demand, there is little inducement to speculate in 
nil mines. 

TItc produce of Cornwall is 6,000 tons per annum, 
•and we calculate that the quantity produced at Java to¬ 
gether with what is raised in the Malayan peninsula, will 
1 at her exceed the produce of Cornwall. The average price 
< 1' tin in Cornwall has been about 72.5. per cvvt.. but it is 
now as low as 56s., which is the present price of the best 
.Straits tin, and tin mines are suffering greatly from the 
depreciation in the value of their metal. 

‘ It may serve for your guidance to know, that at this 
moment tin ore of the description of the sample twice- 
washed, would fetch in England about £ 46 per ton.’ 

“ The following calculations of the probable result of a 
shipment of tin ore, and of the metal, have been obligingly 
made for me by two mercantile gentlemen of Maulmairi. 
They are based on the lowest prices which, according U* 
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Mr. Bolitho, were obtainable in the market in April r84B’, 
and show a probable profit on tin ore of 7s. 8rf. per cwt. , 
but a loss on shipment of the metal of 12s. 4d. per cwt. in 
one case, and 4s. 9d. per cwt. in the other. 


“ July 1843. Tin ore from Maulmain purchased at 45 
rupees per hundred viss, equal to 365 lbs. 


45 Rs. per ®/o vi9s=per cwt. I i rupees, or 0 


Charges. £ s d. 

Duty, . . 0 3 0 

Stout boxes and shipping charges ) n i n 

in Maulmain, . ) 

Freight home £ 2 per ton,. 0 2 0 

Insurance 2J- ®/o Qt* 40s. . 0 10 


Commission and London charges 

H Vo 

Interest commission 5 ®/o on pur¬ 
chase, . 


s. ft 
28 0 


0 10 4 


0 38 4 

Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, • ••• 0 46 0 


Leaves a profit per cwt. .0 78 


£. s. 
0 47 


d. 

0 

6 

6 


d. 


July 1843. TVn from Maulmain purchased at 77.rupccs 
per hundred viss. 

77 Rs. per °/a viss.=s:23 Rs. 14 

annas or per cwt. . 

Charges. £. s. 

Duty,. 0 10 

lo Maulmain shipping, &.c. per 1 On 

cwt.. ••• ) 

Insurance 2^ ®/o or 6 0 1 

London charges, viz. commis-") 
sion 2| ®/o Ware-house and j o a a 
Dock dues I 4 “/o other inci- f -l"^ 
dental expences 1^ ®/o • - J 
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Interest on Purchase. 
Six months®'5 per cent. 
Freight ® £ 3 per ton, . 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

0 2 4 

0 3 0 0 20 7 


Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, 
Leaves a loss of per cwt. 


0 68 4 
0 56 0 

0 12 4 


Another calculation of November 

iJsual cost of tin in Maulmain, Rs. 1 
77-8 per 365 lbs., or Rs. ••• ) 
Freight to England ® £ I-IO per > 

ton, . ji 

Duty, @ . 

Shipping charges here and in Lon'' ) 

don, .) 

Coinniission in London @ £ 2’- t 
per cent. .) 


1844. 

P. A. P. 

23 5 2 

0 12 0 
5 0 0 
0 8 0 

0 13 0 


per cwt. 


30 6 2 


£. s- d. 

Or, . 0 60 9 

As.sunied price in London, ••• 0 56 0 

Leaves'a loss per cwt. of • • • 0 4 9 

“ The assumed rate for the oie at Maulmain, 45 rupees 
per 365 lbs., would be I think subject to a reduction ; but 
that for the metal, is probably the lowest average. It will 
be observed also, that the Loudon price of 56s. per cwt. 
IS taken at a period of great depression in the value of the 
article which had averaged 72s. per cwt. ; but it would 
nevertheless appear, that to send it to England in the state 
of clean ore would be by far the safest investment. ” 

St. y5» 

any mixed metal resembling tin 
—as tin and sine. 
aSQ'i tinned iron plates. 
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ZINC. 

In a broken boulder that a native brought me at Tavo), 
was a large vein of some ore, that I judged to be black 
blende, or black sulphuret of zinc. I was never able 
however to ascertain the locality whence it was brought. 
Dr. Heifer reported the existance of ores of zinc on the 
Mergui Islands. He says : “ The other ores discover¬ 
ed are of less importance. They are arsenic and zinc. 
The latter m.iy contain some silver.” 

cg5. 

MANGANESE. 

Captain Tremenheere has given a full report on the 
inanganoso of Mergui, on the Tenasserira ; and 1 have 
seen specimen.s of manganese mixed with iron from one of 
the islands south of Mergui. 

Captain Tremenheere wrote : “ During my stay at the 
Tenasserim coal ba.sin, a piece of manganese ore, (black 
wad),of good quality, w.as brought to me by a Karen, who 
stated, that it had been found accidentally in the bank of 
a stream called the Thuggoo, which enters the Great 
Tenasserim, seventeen miles below the coal site. Subse¬ 
quently, several other pieces of the same ore were brought 
to Mr. T. A Corbin, Assistant to the Commissioner from 
the Therabuen river, five miles above the Thuggoo, and 
from an intermediate spot, the locality of which had been 
previously known, and had been, I believe, originally 
pointed out by Lieutenant Glover of the Madras Army, 

“ In proceeding down the river, I visited these spotsjand 
found at each, that a valuable bed of manganese ore ex¬ 
isted close to the surface of the country. It had been ap¬ 
parently cut through by the action of the stream and river 
before mentioned, leaving a section of the bed of ore in 
their banks, covered only by the debris of the banks 
themselves. Large quantities might have been carried 
away, but a few hand specimens only were taken, which 
sufficiently shew the nature of the deposit, and are fair 
samples of what might be easily collected. 

“ Of the extent of these manganese beds it is difficult to 
pronounce. The face of the country in which they arc 
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situated la flat, thickly orerspread with soil, and with the 
densest jungle. It is not, as far I could perceive, inter¬ 
sected by many streams which would afford the means of 
tracing the mineral deposit. The Great Tenasserim ri¬ 
ver has passed through the manganese bed in one spot. 
‘2] miles removed from two other points at which it oc¬ 
curs to the north Jind south, at both of which it is like- 
•.vipc discovered near the surface by the action of the 
streams 'I’liuggoo and Therabuen. The probability 
therefore, is, that it is an horizontal deposit covering ma¬ 
ny sijuare miles. But without indulging in conjecture, 
there is sufficient at the localities referred to, to indicate 
large cjuantities of manganese ore which could be collect¬ 
ed by penetrating through the soil lying above it, and im¬ 
mediately near the spots in which it is now exposed to 
ihe day. 

“ It occur.s in the form of the black oxide, and is the 
manganese of commerce. It is largely consumed in Eu¬ 
rope in the preparation of bleaching compounds, and 
when pure, is valuable to the manufacturer of glass. 

“ The soft black ore, No.I, is a hydrate of the peroxide 
of manganese, known under the name of wad. It con¬ 
tains of water two equivalents, or 29 per cent. 

Iron, 1.96 grains by analysis; its specific gravity is I.4T 
The specific gravity of the grey peroxide. No. 4, is 1.46.” 

• MOLYUDENA. 

Mr. Piddington, in analyzing the ores of antimony, 
fou"tid “ m one instance a trace of molybdena.” 

ANTIMONY. 

The sulphuret of antimony, appears to be a very abun¬ 
dant mineral in Province Amherst. It is reported as 
being often met with on the mountains, that bound the 
valley of the Thoungyeen, Mr. O’Riley found it at the 
sources of the Ataran, and large quantities of the ore have 
been dug up in the neighborhood of Maulmain ; but there 
was no demand for it in Calcutta whither it was sent, and 
operations have been suspended. 

Mr. Piddington made the following report on speci¬ 
mens of the ore that were sent him : “ We received 
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some time ago from Messrs. Fowle and Lonsdale of 
Maulmain, a box containing upwards of thirty specimens 
of Ores (Vom the Antimony Mines near that place, 
with a request that they might be examined, their desire 
being of course to ascertain carefully and certainly, if 
they contained any, and what, proportion > f the precious 
metals. One of the Ores sent up was indeed a ‘ supposed 
antimonial silver.’ 

“ Now, in complicated ores of this description, this sort 
of examination requires great care, time, and often repeat- 
•ed analysis, before a negative can safely be pronounced 
from a small specimen, to assure the miner or smelter who 
works on a large scale that nothing of value exists in his 
ores, and these references have thus occupied a very con¬ 
siderable portion of time and labor, and as is often the 
case in such investigations, have proved wholly unfruitful. 
Antimony, iron, .arsenic, and sulphur with bismuth, and 
in one instance a trace of tnolybdena being all which can 
be discovered in them. The results have been sent to 
Messrs. Brightman, but arc not worth detailing or printing. 

I have suggested however, to these gentlemen that they 
may find it well worth their while to sink a shaft ‘ for a 
change of ores ’ As I now understand their operations, 
they seem to be occupied with what one might call mere 
surface-digging rather than mining, and the pronouncing, 
as we must now do, that these ores contain nothing of 
value, is not to be understood as saying that the locality 
contains nothing, but merely that the ores at the svrface 
have not been found valuable ; which in Cornwall, and 1 
think in Germany, is often thought to be a favorable in¬ 
dication.” 

coog<»c0oo8» 

ARSENIC. 

Dr Heifer reported the existence of ores of arsenic on 
the Mergui Islands, Mr. Piddington found it in the 
antimony ores, and Professor Mitchell also found arsenic 
in the lead ore that he analyzed. 
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OXIDE OF ARSENIC. 

This is the common arsenic of the shops, and is import* 
ed from Bengal. 

8^0 ®?‘ 

RED ORPIMENT. 

Red orpiment, or realger, is found in great quantiles 
in Burinah, and is constantly seen in the bazars. 

Red sulphuret of arsenic. 

0£go8cco» 

YELLOW ORPIMENT. 

This is also a production imported from Burmah, 
which has not been found in the Provinces. 

Yellow sulphuret of arsenic. 

GSC(fo|si 8COS0^8 C^c51ii 

TUNGSTEN. 

The tungstate of iron, or wolfram sand, much resembles 
tin, and it is found in most neighborhoods where that ore 
is obtained, and for which it is often mistaken. One of the 
Assistant Commissioners at Mergui a few years ago, re¬ 
ported several valuable deposits of tin, not before known, 
and he raised furnaces on the ground to smelt the ore , 
but although he tried hard, and increased the heat to the 
highest point he was capable of doing ; still the ore re¬ 
mained refractory, and would not turn into tin. He attri¬ 
buted the fault to his furnaces, and came away with large 
specimens of his tin ore, which proved on examination to 
be tungsten, or wolfram sand. A magnet will distin¬ 
guish the two ores at once, for the iron in the tungstate of 
iron is attracted by the magnet, while the tin is not. 

5>aOCOn 
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(DOJUBVST1B1.B MINERALS. 

SULPHUR. 

Sulphur exists in the ores that are found <a the forms ol 
sulphurets; as thesulphuret of iron, the sulphuret of anti¬ 
mony, the sulphuret of lead, and the sulphuret of copper , 
but native sulphur has not been found in the Provinces. 
OD|a oeodi. 

ms * cB^ooi^b 

diamond. 

Although the diamond is not found in Burmah yet it 
forms one of the nine gems, which worn together in a 
ring, are supposed to protect the wearer from evil. They 
are 


1 

CO 

_ 

diamond. 



emerald. 


cool II 

coral. 

3 

o 
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sapphire. 

o« 1 

1 g[axo£p8« 

topaz. 

“S 

j coTojoSs 

pyropt, 

cr 

o 

crrjjoSn 

cat’s-eye, 


90b» 

pearl. 



ruby. 


TREMENIIEERITE. 

According to the analysis of Mr. Piddington, Curator of 
the Museum of Economic Geology in Calcutta, these Pro¬ 
vinces contain a new carbonaceous mineral, which he has 
named Tremenheerite. In his report, he writes 

“ This substance was sent to the Museum from Tena*-- 
serim by Captain Tremenheere, as black wad, hut i' 
contains no trace of manganese 
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“ It is, trh^ fi«sh, in masses of a scaly structure and 
of a deep black colour, with a highly metallic lustre, much 
resembling coarsely foliated graphite; after a few months 
it partly falls to powd^, cw rather into scaly flakes, evi¬ 
dently from the decomposition of pyrites, of which it ccm- 
tains three per cent. It powders easily, but the powder is 
always scaly, soiling, greasy, and glittering, like graphite. 
If the pulverised part be washed and ground, the tougher 
metallic looking scales remain as a black micaceous resi¬ 
duum, and it is only after long rubbing and washing that 
they also are pulverised, showing great toughness in the 
compacter and larger scales of the mineral. It soils much, 
but is too soft to mark with, nor can any very determined 
streak be made ^ what is so, is of a deep black. When 
heated a little sulphur sublimes t the mass burns but very 
slowly indeed, reddening only at first and for a long time 
like some varieties of graphite, and requiring a good sup¬ 
ply of air to the crucible and constant stirring to effect its 
combustion. 

“ With patient attention the whole is burnt, with the 
exception of a small residuum of a very light, and bright 
fawn-coloured powder, which is a mixture of oxide of iron 
and silex. 

Its composition is found to be in 100 parts. 


Carbon, 

.. ... 85'70 

Water and sulphur, 

.400 

Peroxide iron. 

.2-50 

Earth, chiefly silica, 

.7-50 


99^ 

Water and loss. 

30 


10000 

‘ This mineral then, differs from the anthracites in its 
high lustre, scaly structure, and ready pulverisation, by 
which it approaches the graphites ; as well as by its iron 
and very slow combustion ; but then from these it differs 
by its streak, and high combustibility with nitre ; for, like 
coal and the anthracites, when projected upon melted nitre it 
deflagrates, heating the crucible instantly to redness, while 
rhe graphites not only boil but heat the crucible also, and 
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8eem but partly and very slowly to part with their carbon 
till a much higher heat is given. 

“ This distinction 1 have not yet found noticed in any 
chemical or mineralogical work, but it seems to me to be 
no bad test by which to separate the graphites from the 
anthracites ; namely, that with nitre, at a heat a little 
above its melting point only, the former melt and are con* 
sumed, while the latter, deflagrate and almost explode. 
My trials were made with graphite, from Borrowdale from 
Cochin, and from the Himalaya, all of which, as above 
stated, diffused themselves over the nitre and were con¬ 
sumed gradually, while Newcastle coal, American anthra¬ 
cite, and our present mineral deflagrate smartly. 

“ It is usually taken, on the authority of Berzelius, 
founded on Karsten’s researches, that the iron in graphite 
is a mere fortuitous mixture ; but Beudant acutely says, 
alluding to this, that ‘ when the iron is wanting we have 
no gi aphite, and when this substance is found in our 
furnaces, the proportions are sensibly the same,’ i. e. about 
8 per cent, which he seems to think may be the true pro¬ 
portion. I do not advert to Kirwan's experiments, which 
were merely relating to coal, and not to coal and graphite 
in comparison with each other. 

“ In Professor Vanuxem’s experiments (Phil. Mag, for 
September 1845) the quantity of manganese and iron in 
anthracites is stated to be from 0-2 to 7-10 per cent, and 
the water from 4-90 to 6‘70. In the graphites he found 
from 1‘40 to 3'60 per cent, of oxide of iron and manga¬ 
nese in the pure, and 20‘00 per cent, in the impure kinds ; 
and of water from 0 60 to ! ’23 in the pure, and 5'33 per 
cent in the impure kinds. 

“ It may then be a mooted point to which of these two 
classes of the anthracin® our mineral belongs, but as 1 
have found nothing of the kind described before, 1 have 
given it a distinguishing name to be adopted or rejected, 
as better authorities shall determine.” 

It apjiears to be an abundant mineral in the Provinces, 
there being several localities where it is found in the vicin¬ 
ity of both Tavoy and Maulmain. The Burmese often 
mistake it for coal. 
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ANTHRACITE. 

No indications of bituminous coal have been found m 
Maulmain Province, but there is reason to believe that 
anthracite exists under the town of Maulmain itself. In 
digging a well on one of the Baptist Mission compounds, 
beneath several alternating beds of sandstone and state, 
or shale, more than twenty feet below the surface, beds of 
carbonaceous matter were reached. One thin bed contain¬ 
ed Tremenheerite, which, from Mr. Piddington’s analysis 
is nearly allied to anthracite. 

Another thin stratum consisted principally of sand and 
carbonaceous matter, and similar beds are said to accom¬ 
pany the anthracite of America. Below this, is a stratum 
of shale and carbon containing fossil plants. One was 
decidedly an impression of a part of a leaf belonging to 
the palm tribe; and others unquestionably fern leaves 
such as indicate the anthracite coal formation in Ameri¬ 
ca. One of the ferns, and apparently the most numerous 
one, cannot be distinguished from specimens of Neuropte- 
ris Scheuchzeri from the anthracite coal mines of Rhode 
Island, and Massachussetts in my possession ; and others 
bare a strong resemblance to Neuroptcris and Odontopteris 
of the American anthracite coal fields that have been fi¬ 
gured, but not described. 

These are the only impressions of ferns that have ever 
been discovered in the Provinces ; but from the bottom 
of a well deepened last dry season on the margin of the 
north west corner of Mr. Paterson’s compound, an abun¬ 
dance of Tremenheerite was brought up, and it is very pro¬ 
bable that the fossiliferous strata are below it; though 
not the same as those on my compound, the inclination of 
the strata showing that they are above them. 

I have also noticed indications of Tremenheerite in the 
old piles of rocks brought up from a well within Mr. Pat¬ 
erson’s grounds at the same corner; and from Mr. 
Hough’s description it would seem that he came to simi¬ 
lar strata at the bottom of his well. 
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MINBRAL COAL. 

The Mergui coal is regarded by the Coal Committee 
as true mineral coal, but of inferior quality. A similar 
coal is found on the banks of the Tenasserim north of the 
latitude of Tavoy ; but Capt. Tremenheere regards both 
as superior varieties of lignite, and it is believed correctly. 

“ Lignite or brown coal,” says Hitchcock, “ appears to 
be peat which has long been buried in the earth, and has 
undergone certain chemical changes, whereby bitumen 
has been produced. Bituminous coal is probably the 
same substance, which has been longer buried in the 
earth, and has undergone still further changes.” The 
coal of the great Tenasserim valley appears to have been 
so long buried in the earth, that the best parts of it are 
better than ordinary lignite and equal to the inferior por¬ 
tions of bituminous coal, which is true of beds of lignite 
in other parts of the world. 

On the banks of the Little Tenasserim, coal of a superi¬ 
or quality is said to exist, and in that direction further 
examination ought to be made. Of that section of coun¬ 
try 1 have no knowledge from personal observation, but 
the Coal Committee say : “ Eighty miles from Mergui in¬ 
exhaustible beds of coal of an uniformly good quality oc¬ 
cur on the Thian Khan, one of the main branches of the 
Little Tenasserim. The various beds appear to be what 
is called cannel coal, remarkable for consisting of up¬ 
wards of 50 per cent of bitumen, which, to use the words 
of Mr. James Princep, sliews it to be a superior blazing 
material, which is the main point in getting up steam.” 

Coal has also been found on the banks of the Lenhea 
river, south of Mergui; but of this nothing is known. 
It is a field fcr examination. 

eocjocSSccgii logj. coi^c^poos» 

LtOMTE. 

Lignite, or brown coal, has been found in several locali¬ 
ties. On the banks of a small tributary of the Tenasse¬ 
rim, in about ten miles of latitude north of Tavoy, trunks 
of trees changed to lignite may be seen in the stiff clay. 
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and near them the trunks of other trees completely siiici- 
hed, and turned to stone. 

There is a great Variety in this wood coal, both in its 
appearance and chemical analysis. Dr. Goodall, to 
Whom I subjected specimens for analysis, wrote : “ 100 
parts contain) carbon, 

29 bitumen, 

19 ashes. 


100 

The specimen was not good. Is it Wood coalf” When 
Mr. Blundell saw several baskets of the coal that he had 
had brought in, he said it looked exactly like the first that 
was brought him from the Mcrgui coal field. This must be 
the coal referred to by the Coal Committee in their report 
for 1841, in which they say : “ More recently, excellent 
specimens of coal have been presented to the Committee 
by Mr. Blundell, the Commissioner of these Provinces, as 
found somewhere on Tavoy river.” No coal has beert 
found on Tavoy river, .ihd as this Was the time when Mr. 
Blundell obtained the specimens of this lignite from the 
Tenasserim, there is doubtless an error in the reference 
to the locality. The Committee call it “ Cannel coal,” 
which only proves that lignite is sometimes “ a perfect 
mineral coal; ” for that this coal is lignite, fto one will 
questien who has visited the locality. 

The Committee also reported on a specimen of coal 
from Maulmain as “ Cannel coal,” but Mr. O’Riley Who 
visited the locality whence it was said to have been 
brought, says that if found in that neighbourhood, it must 
be lignite. 

Dr. Morton recently furnished me with specimens of 
lignite collected by the commander of the surveying ves¬ 
sel on the coast, below Amherst. As the shore there fof 
many miles is covered with laterite, it is probably found 
in that rock. Lignite occurs in laterite on the other 
coast. 

Mr. O’Riley found lignite near the head waters of the 
Ataran. He says : " Approaching the head waters of the 
Ataran River where the strata are considerably elevated) 
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with the dip at an angle of 38* two separate lines of 
lignite occur in a coarse sandstone conglomerate with 
shale and a semi*indurated blue clay containing limestone 
pebbles. This lignite is highly pyritous, its decomposH 
tion affording a copious deposit of sulphate of iron which 
covers the exposed surface with a dirty<colored efBores' 
eence. Some of the pieces taken from the deposit retain 
their original characteristics, do not ffacture, and may be 
sawn through in sections across the grain, the same as 
wood imperfectly carbonized. Other deposits of wood less 
charged than the foregoing are found in the banks of the 
rivers Dahgyaine and Gyaine, some 20 to 30 miles to the 
north east of Maulmain, covered with the same blue clay 
as that already noticed, but none possess any useful qua-* 
lily as a combustible material.” 

PETROLEVH. 

Petroleum is always for sale in the bazars, it is not 
however a production of the Provinces, but is imported 
from Burmah. At one locality near the banks of the 
Irrawaddy there are said to be more than five hundred pro^ 
ductive wells. 

cGjfi c|3'toij’.--0isojooj. 


AHSER. 

Amber, though universally used for ear knobs, is not 
found in the Provinces, but Dr. Bayfield described the 
amber mines that he visited north of Ava as being in a lig¬ 
nite formation. The amber, he said, was always found 
among the lignite ; and, as there are numerous localities 
of lignite in these Provinces, some of them, if explored, 
mvght be found as rich in amber as they are in Burmah. 
cin. 
cinum, 

(jqc?# 
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Half a century ago, Dr. Buchanan, who accompanied 
Symes in his embassy to Ava, made a large collection of 
plants from the banks of the Irrawaddy. A dozen years 
afterwards, Felix Cafey, an English missionary, collected 
many curious and new plants indigenous in Burmah, and 
sent them up to Roxburgh at the Botanical Garden near 
Calcutta, who described them in bis “ Flora Indies.’' 
After the Burmese war, Dr. Wallich visited this Coast 
and went with Crawfurd in his embassy to Ava; and his 
catalogue of plants collected on this visit contains 1650 
species. Eight or ten years subsequent to Dr. Wallich’s 
visit. Dr. QriiBih came to the Coast, and during a residence 
of fourteen months collected specimens of 1700 species of 
plants, growing in these Provinces. 

It is not probable then, that many conspicuous plants 
have escaped the notice of these indefatigable botanists ; 
and yet, nothing was known of the pine until it was de* 
scribed.in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, less than two 
years ago; and no work to which I can refer, mentions 
that very elegant flowering shrub, the nodding cleroden* 
dron in our indigenous flora, nor the large pink-flowered 
knotty cassia, nor the splendid orange-flowered buteas, 
nor the white-flowered drooping barringtonia with its 
spike.s a yard long, nor the fragrant recurved tabern®- 
montana, nor the curious gloriosa, nor the large blue-flow* 
cred thunbergia. 

Our plants however, are belter known than their pro¬ 
perties. Wallich collected specimens of a species of blu- 
miu from Tavoy, and De Candolle described the species 
as B. grandis, but neither of them were aware that the 
weed produced an abundance of camphor, not inferior to 
the best camphor of the shops. Dr. Wight described 
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Pterocarpus Wallichii; but did not suspect that the ex* 
udation of the tree was good gum kino j and Dr. Grif* 
fith collected specimens of Garcinim elliptiea with his own 
hand in the province of Mergui; and ypt remained ignor¬ 
ant that the tree produced gamboge, wtiich cannot be 
distinguished from the best gamboge of commerce. 

When more attention has been paid to the geographical 
distribution of plants, the Tenasserim flora will probably 
show, that the climate of the plains on this Coast corres¬ 
ponds to one on the hills several thousand feet high oA 
the other Coast. 

Roxburgh says that a species of oak, Quercus fenestra, 
is a native of the mountains in the vicinity of Silhet; on 
this Coast the same species grows indigenous not fifty feet 
above the level of the sea. A gamboge tree, Garcinia 
pictoria, grows, he says, “ on the highest parts of Wyn- 
aad,” but the same tree grows at the foot of the hills in 
Tavoy, which border on tide waters. A species of willow, 
he describes as “ a native of banks of rivulets and moist 
places among the Circar mountains,” but we hate a spe¬ 
cies of willow on this Coast which is met on every stream 
before the influences of the tide ceases to be felt. The 
chestnut, Castama indica, he writes, “ is a native of the 
hilly frontier of Bengal; ” but the chestnut of this coun¬ 
try, Castanca martabanica, grows nearly down to the sea 
shore. Speaking of the wood-oil trees. Dr. Wight re¬ 
marks : “ [n this neighbourhood, Madras, several species 
are found, but all natives of hilly tracts forming the Bala- 
ghaut. In Pegu, where they abound, they occupy the 
plains.” He refers all the species of Vatica to the 
mountains, but we have one that drops its curious winged 
fruit from cliffs that overhang the sea. 

Ardcsia kumilis is a common shrub at Tavoy growing 
down to the plains ; but its habitat on the other coast is 
“the eastern slopes of the Neilgheries in subalpine jungle.” 

Wrightea Wallichii, Wight states, is found on “ the 
slope of the Neilgheries from about the middle of the 
ascent to the elevation of between 4000 and 5000 feet 
but “ the original specimens of this species were collected 
io the Tenasserim Provinces.” 
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Of the rose tribe, which includes the spples, cherries, 
and plums, Wight says there is not a single indigenous 
species on the plains of India, and that the species are 
“ peculiarly extra tropical, a very few only being found 
within the tropics, and these at considerable elevations ; ” 
but on this Coast we have one indigenous species of rubus 
or bramble, another of cerasus or cherry, observed by Grif¬ 
fith ; another of pyrus or pear, found by Wallich on the Irra¬ 
waddy, and if 1 am not mistaken I have seen a species cf 
pygeum on a branch of the Tenasserim within a short 
distance of tide waters. 

Many more similar facts could he easily pot on record, 
but enough has been written, to prove that a sanatariuin on 
Ox’s Hump, a mountain four thousand feet high, fifteen 
miles east of Tavoy, would enjoy a climate corresponding 
to one six or seven thousand feet high on the other Coast. 
The path to its base is overshadowed by some of the most 
ornamental trees in the Provinces, and strown with many 
of our prettiest annuals, whose flowers baptize the breez¬ 
es with their fragrance. 

SELECT ORJTAMEJfTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Perhaps no region in the world, of the same size con¬ 
tains a greater variety of ornamental trees and shrubs than 
the 'I’enasserim Provinces. The following selection of 
one hundred with a dozen palms is perhaps sufficiently 
numerous, yet it might be easily enlarged. 

AMHERSTIA. 

This is the finest indigenous tree in Chin India. It is 
of low stature, with slender pendulous branches clustered 
under its tufied summit of lively green, and draperied 
with large pea blossom shaped flowers of brilliant red and 
yellow, which hang down from its graceful arches in tas¬ 
sels more then a yard long. 

It was discovered by Dr. Wallich on the Sal wen near 
Trockla, and named by him after the Governor General’s 
Lady—the Noble Amberstia. It has been introduced into 
England where every tree is said to be worth fifty pounds. 
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When one flowers, it produces quite a sensation from 
the Thames to the Tweed. Since the above was in type 
a botanical correspondent in the North of England writes : 
“ I dont hear whether the Amherstia wl.i- h flowered near 
London last year is going to do so again this, but doubtless 
it will, and we shall soon hear of it.” 

“ Ho, Trockla ' thy tide 
Hath a beautiful brulc, 

The chiM of an irw-wfeaihed shower, 

■With vails flowing down 
From her emerald crown, 

Whose fringes unfold 
In sca^’lci and gold, 

A glorious sight, 

Ever gracofvU and bright— 

Ihe Queen of proud Ava’a wild, bower. 

Tall Bwoct-blo88oniod trees 
Are wooing liic breeze 
O'er hlehUnd, ami dinele, and glade, 

I3ut though they allure 
With their fragrance so pure. 

The Amherstia is fairest, 

The noblest, the rarest; 

Nor all the rich flowers 
or Albion’s bowers 
Can vie with us purpling bhadc.” • 

Amherstia nobilis. 

CCcScon 091OJ. c300!i 

MESCA. 

The mesua, which in Ceylon is called “ iron wood tree,'"' 
though not large, has an erect syraetrical figure, ‘'whose 
deep evergreen foliage, flowing downward from its cone- 
shaped crest quite conceals its bowering branches, so 
that when covered with its rich blossoms, with ivory-white 
petals, and deep yellow stamens, it looks like the royal 
umbrella bespangled with gold ; and the Burmese say that 
their next Buddha, Aree-ma-tat/a, will enter the divine life 
while musing beneath its hallowed shades, hence it is a 
favorite tree with the priests who plant it around their 
monasteries. In Sanscrit it is called nagakeshura, and 
Sir William Jones remarks of it: “ This tree is one of 
the most delightful on earth ; and the delicious odor of 
its blossoms justly gives them a place in the quiver of 
Camadeva, the Hindoo god of love.” 

W . r ' " . . - ■ 


• EIIod H. B. Muoo. 
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To this Moore alludes in the following stanza. 

" Then rapidly vitb fo<n u light 
As the young music roo’e, out she fievr 
To eull each shining leaf that grew, 

Beneath the moonlight’s hallowing beams 
For this enchanted wreath of dreams; 

Anemones, and seas of pold, 

And new-blown hlies of the river, 

And those sweet flowrets that unfold 

Their buds on Caniadeva’s quiver." 

There are at least two different species in the Provinces, 
M. pedunculata and M.fcrrea. Much confusion exists in 
our standand works on botany in relation to this last 
species. The Mesuafertea of Roxburgh is the M. Rorbur- 
ghii of Wight’s Illustrations ; the mesua tree of Calcutta, 
Seranipore, and neighborhood.—The M. fcrrea of Wight’s 
Prodromus is the M. coromandeli-ta of Wight’s leones, 
and Illustrations—The M.fcrrea, of Wight’s Illustrations, 
IS the 3i. nagaha of Gardener, the mesua tree of Ceylon ; 
while the Jli: ferrea originally described by Linneus is pro¬ 
bably the species found on this coast; but for the lack of 
books which contain the description of Linnsus, it cannot 
be affirmed with certainty. 

cocoSSi On8l. CXJ^S'i 

NODDING CLEUODENDRON. 

The Karen mountain glens of Tavoy and Mergui .are 
embellished with one of the most elegant flowering shrubs 
that dver beautified a landscape—it is the nodding cle- 
rodendron. The flowers are tinged with rose, but nearly 
white, growing in long panicles at the extremities of the 
branches from which they make a graceful curve, and hang 
down perpendieularly from ten to fifteen inches, like an 
inverted cone, so that the soft greening foliage seems can¬ 
opied with rosy-white vails. The flowerets are few, the 
divisions of the panicle being remote, and each bearing 
only three or five flowers. The divisions and subdivisions 
being all rectangular, and each blossom hanging from its 
pedicel like an ear drop, order and beauty are inseparable 
associations with this rare plant. It deserves a place in 
every conservatory, yet from Loudon’s Enclvclopedia of 
plants before me, it had not reached England when that 
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MIMUSOFS. 

A species of mimusops, a rare ornamental tree, is mucfi 
valued by Burmese ladies for its small delicate sweet-scent¬ 
ed blossoms, which they string in chaplets for the head. 
3Iimusops Elengi, 
ocp" ffs5j'Ce3'X. rosno^'i 


Tliere e- a s-pecies ofbiUeavcry altuiulaiit in Province 
Ainlirisi which is a most magnificent tree. The Pwj 
Kaieu' (ilant it in llieir sacred groves, wiiero the deep rich 
orange liio soms seen under a tropic sun m the dry season 
cinelopuij their aiuio I lealle-s iruiilLs and hranelies, a-ivo 
the coii-c the appearauee i f ,i hiiining |uuglc. Tlie Bur- 
man Ivai!-.' dc-ciiLe the liiui.d.iya Idre-t, as ;tuning with 
the Ihuveis o!'tho Initea “ lilte ;i tlaino o!'!ire.'' 

fj'/tt’o troll'll).'(t, 

c.’TcS' C’a'iOOJfiijj' §c8pc3::opii 

til Tl t. 

'I'his is an iiniuiiisc creeper with tlouers resembiing 
the iirceediiig species, and is not uiicominou in tlie pii - 
inccsol 'i\wov and !\!eigui. 

Hm.!' ‘iipi 

o.J'c/:'acSii t5edOuaOJ’03j^’lJ. 

Sc8 ^ ,10 ^ ^ II 

i.fji MNo Turn:, 

'I’ho gum kiiio tree is a majestic evergreen, whose yellow 
)iapiliouaccous (lowers clustering amid the bright droop¬ 
ing foliage, scent the air, like the largo magnolias, for sev¬ 
eral hundred yards around. It is projiagatod by simply 
planting laigc branches in the ground at the commence¬ 
ment of the rams. There are, iiowever, two species, the 
■■•d, and the while, as distitigni.shcd by Burmese—the red 
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(jroducjng the finest timber, but the vihite padoiik is bv 
'.'ar the finest ornamental tree. 

Pterocarpus indiens. 

oGcooaS(^ii c^'i 

V. hit;; k ti him i. 

U’li,-. 1-; a haiidsouic ^.iir.ib, ivilli large blue-tvhitc Ibiu- 
cr(t grows in])i(Ily from seeds, and fiotvers in ihr 
f'ce-nd or llilid 3oar. 

fhaiii'in aruinlnafa. 

o'lxnccgoolsgj OiTCf-SlgT.. SSarooi'i Soiol' 

PfiiPii; R\L!:;Nit. 

Vt hen in Idcssoin ih.'.s is a very handsome tree, bearin'! 
irrge purple Howors. 

Pail,'.in:a rari 

■■ ]>iirpu.-ia. 

OC0QG:30O03fn 091(3 jaGSt. 8018111 

1 P.I.LOW P.AUHKMA. 

Tills shrub bears a large snlplmr-coloured floucr, and 
fhe upper petal has iisualiy a deep purple spot on tin; in 
Side. 

Ilauh initt tiwich Icisa. 

CJODGCJODOSOlu (5e'l03'lbi_. Soic&'i' 

CaCPPliVC EALUIMIA. 

Tliere is a scandent species of bauhinia that creeps up 
to the top.s of the highest trees which has very large 
leaves, and whose flowers have the fragrance of migno¬ 
nette. It approaches Vahl’s bauhinia in size and habit, 
but its petals are red and yellow, while in that they are 
said to be white. It is probably one of the species named 
by Wallich of which I have no description. 

goS'oocdi 8oi8^S« 
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ESCULAPIAN-ROD DAVHINIA. 

I have never seen the flowers of this species but they 
are mentioned as small. The tree is remarkable for its 
contorted stem, and “ it is said to have been,” remarks 
Louden, “ the origin of Esculapius’ suuken rod^which he 
brought from India.” 

BauJiinia srandcns. 

cgocSccgoolsu co58^0l^» 

(UIINA CIIAMPAC. 

This is a small South American tree, called by the 
Burmese, china champac, whose straggling, and often 
leafless branches slioot out from their extremities delicate 
orange-colored blos.soms, tinged with red, and of sweeicist 
fragrance. 

Phimiera ncuminata. 
coi^Sooonsa cocoSdocooSi CSSTOST.O'!.. 

CUM ARABIC TREE. 

The pretty, tall shrub sometimes called gum arabic tree 
in Calcutta, though not the true gum arabic plant, is a fa¬ 
vorite with the natives on this Coast, and it grows rapidly 
from seeds. The flowers are deep yellow, small, in glob¬ 
ular heads, like the mimosa, and powerfully fragrant. 

Vachdlia Farnesiana. 


QUEEN EAGEn.STRCEMlA. 

When cultivated in England the queen lagerstroemia is 
a small shrub, but here in its native soil it is a large lim¬ 
ber tree, and when in flower is one of the most conspicu¬ 
ous trees in the Provinces. A tree in full blossom looks 
in the morning as if mantled with roses, but the flowers 
change through the day to a beautiful purple, making it 
appear at evening, if seen from a short distance, like a 
bower of English lilacs. 

Lagcrstraimia regina. 

»ego6fn {Tavoy.y 
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SMALL LAGERSTRCEMIA. 

The Tavoy forests are adorned with a smaller species 
of lagerstrmmia than the preceding, but the flowers are 
equally elegant and quite as large. 

ItagerstrtTmia. 

gl oeq c§g 1 .= 8 g 1 « 

I.NDIAN LAontSTIlffiMIA. 

This is a small pretty f-Iirub, common in gardens in 
Maulraaiii, and of easy cultivation. 

J-ng> rfi.rama intlico. 

JIENNA I Ilf. IT. 

Tilts IS the campl/ire of the Englisli Bible, and the c}- 
press ^lln;h of the tjrrclts and Roman.s. “The cypres.s 
plant,” says ]{^.>cniiiuilcr, “is Isold in particularly high e&- 
tC'.m by tlic Greeks, the Arabs, and the Turks ; and they 
think tliat they make an agreeable present when they of- 
fei a person a posy of its Bowers. In reality, this plant is, 
as ^ciinini ohscues, one of those which are particularly 
agreeable to the rye and the olfactory orgari.s. The flow¬ 
ers, of which the coloring is so soft, spread the most de¬ 
lightful fragrance to a great distance, and fill with balsa¬ 
mic cnlour the gardens and rooms which they adorn.” It 
IS e.xten.sivcly cultivated by the Burmese, and hedge.-- 
formed of it are common in Bengal. 

Tlie fresh leaves beat up with catechu, 

-"Imbct’ 

Tlif* flr^crs cii'N uith a bri*/ht roseate hue, 
bri^'ltt iliu 111 lilt’ uiirror ‘8 dcptii iljcy seem 
Like up.' of coral branchca in the stream.” 

This use of the leaves is as old as the Egyptian mum 
mies, and is still practiced by Burman females. 

Latesonia alba. 

“ inermis. 

c5i o3^oaao3jo3j. oopSi^o^* 

Mendi, (Bengali.) 
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SWEET SCENTED CVARIA. 

Native cottages on the Coast are often overshadowed 
by the sweet uvaria, whose yellow-gr^en petals almost 
blend their colouring with that of the leaves. 

Uvaria odorata. 
oo5c^« 


gordoNia. 

A species of gordonia is a conspicuous tree in Maul- 
niain. It belongs to the same family as the tea plant, 
and the camclias of which the japonicas are such favo¬ 
rites, and is a member of the same genus as the American 
loblolly bay, and Fraiiklinia, to which the flower bears 
a strdng resemblance. Wallich has named our tree the 
abundant flowering gordonia, but there is some differ¬ 
ence between the Tavoy and Maulmain trees; whether 
enough however to constitute different species, is doubtful. 
The Maulmain tree has leaves precisely like G. ohtusa 
“ with shallow serratures; ” but the leaves of the Tavoy 
tree are quite entire. The Burmese have different names 
for them. 

Gordonia jlorilunda. 

{Maulmain'^ 

co6«p3» {Tavoy.) 

GT) OS. coc8it»3i 

ORNAMENTAL DtLLEN'IA. 

When a stranger debarks at Maulmain in February, his 
attention is arrested by a tree without a leaf, but covered 
with large gaudy yellow flowers, it is the ornamental dil- 
lenia. Several other species of the genus are indigenous 
in the Provinces. 


DilUnia ornata. 
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WHITE FLOWERED BARRINGTONIA. 

There is a sppcies of barringtonia in the Tavoy and 
Mergui jungles with drooping spikes of white flowers 
three or four feet long; and which would be much ad¬ 
mired if introduced into the cities. The leaves are very 
large and lyre-'-diaped, and both flowers and foliage 
would contrast weil with the other trees around it. The 
species is not described in any of the books to which I 
can refer. 

Barringtonia. 

SCARLET FLOWERED BARRINGTONIA. 

This tree bears long pendulous bunches of scarlet flow¬ 
ers, and is very abundant in the forests to which it is a 
great ornament. 

Barringtonia acutangula. 

OtjjODOSn gil. ooj^S, 

ARABIAN JASMINE. 

This jasmine is probably more universally cultivated 
than any other flower. The common double variety is 
more generally seen, but the single flowered, with a twi¬ 
ning habit is not infrequent, 

Jasminum Sambac. 

• Ooo5«oc8ii 

Great double Arabian jasmine. 

The rich robed branches of this variety are studded all 
over like the snow-drop tree with lovely white flowers, 
the size of small roses, and delightfully fragrant. 

Jasminum Sambac, idcnum. 

03C:^30c8« 

CATALONIAN ,0B SPANISH JASMINE. 

This is the most exquisitely fragrant species of the 
genus, and is very generally cultivated by both Burmans 
and Europeans. 

Jasminum grandiflorum. 

^oSecoti 
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WILD JABMINE. 

There is a wild climbing jasmine seen throughout the 
Provinces festooning the forests, and arching the path¬ 
ways with its delicate flowers, like a wreath of snow flak"' 
flung over the arms of a Canada spruce. 

Jasminum syringmfolium. 

DDEcgn 

TREE OF MOURNING. 

The tree of mourning, sometimes called night-bloommg 
flower, is as great a favorite in India as in the Southern 
Stales of America. Its delicate orange and white blo.ssom.s 
pour the inof-t delicious fragrance on the evening air, and 
then fall in showers, bedewing the earth’s cold bosom with 
sM eetness 

Ni/ctanthcs Arbor iristis- 
cBiScoojjii 

FERIWINCLE TREE. 

This is a handsome shrub almost constantly covered 
with blossoms, that can scarcely be distinguished from the 
flowers of the rosy-pcriwincie, though of a different genus 
It was first discovered in Burinah, and Roxburgh, who 
introduced it into the Botanical Garden, said in his des¬ 
cription : “ The flower is like those of I7«f« ro^ca, but 
larger and faintly fragrant; it is in fact one of the most 
ornamental shrubs in the garden. ” 

Calpicarpum Roxbur^hii 
Cerbera fructicosa. 
ocoiSi 


ROSA. 

The rose is quite naturalized on the Coast, and is one 
of the abundant flowers in the European gardens. It is 
cultivated by the natives also to a small extent, and the 
flowers sold in bazar. 

Rosa. 

CS5'»GdG3J. 
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SWEET BUI.'tR. 

Our English residences are often filled with sweet odour.s 
from the grateful eglantine, or sweet briar, but the plant 
is kept alive with difficulty when e.xposed to the south¬ 
west monsoon. 

Rosa rubiginosa. 

eCRSIAN LILAC 

This beautiful tree whose lilac clusters perfume alike 
the mansion of the American Planter, the saloon of the 
Frenchman, and the jialace of the Syro-muhamtnedaii is 
liere also occasionally found shedding its sweetness around 
our Indian bungalows, and enibellishing their environs. 
It is called in England the bead-tree, and in the United 
Stales the pride of China, or pride of India. 

Melia azcdarach. 

ooJlalj «aiOJ. ro«os>^» 

INDIA.N TRUMPET FLOWER. 

The large terminal erect racemes of a species of bignoiiia 
or trumpet flower, are often seen near the dwellings of the 
natives ; and its seeds are frequently noticed on account 
of the large membraneous wing with which they are sur¬ 
rounded. 

Calosanthcs intlica. 

Bignonia “ 

corjoSgoii oioSjoei. Strop'll 

STIPULED TRUMPET FLOWER TREE. 

A common flowering tree throughout the Provinces is a 
species of bignonia that bears a long twisted pod. It is 
common at Maulmain ; and the flowers are often seen in 
bazar where they are sold for food. The tree enters the 
native materia medica as affording a cure for psora. 

Bignonia stipulata. 

Spathodca stipulata. 

S5J. Sf- 
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FRAGRANT CALOPllYLLt 

Near the Burnian monasteries, a fragrant flowered species 
of calophyllum is occasionally seen in I’t'ltivation, and is 
a remarkably handsome tree. The beauty of the leaves 
has given name both to the genus and species—calophylum, 
liandtnmc leaf, and iiiojihyllum, fibre haf, “ because the 
middle nerve of the leaf seem-, to ramify into a multitude 
of fibres ; ” while the flowers are in elegant white biinchc.s 
and very sweet scented. 

(JaloiihijlluM Inopliyllum. 

<igo5ii 


ROYAL I’OINtTANA. 

This gorgeous shrub which has been introduced from 
Madaga.scar into Imlia, bears a most magnificent, and 
graceful flower ; and as it flourishes well in these Province.-^, 
if it were generally planted in our gardens, it would ad<l 
much to their beauty. 

Poinciana regia. 

ri.OWCR FCNX’E. 

This is a gaudy ever-flowering shrub planted in Barba- 
doe.s for hedges ; it is much cultivated by the Burmese, 
and the variety with yellow blossoms is occasionally seen 
in their gardens. It belongs to the same genus as the 
preceding, and is sometimes called peacock's pride, and 
Spanish carnation. 

Poineirma indeherrlnin. 

GalStjiSu ocoScScoon (Tavoy.) 

»ARK-rLRPLB PONGAMIA. 

This tree is very common about Maulmain and though 
vastly inferior to a multitude of others, Wallich thought it 
of sufficient beauty, to give it a place among his splendid 
engravings of rare Indian plants. 

Pongamia airopurpurea 
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CUTORIA. 

The clitoria, with its deep blue flowers, is seen tangled 
With other climbers wandering over trees, and arbors, in 
all parts of the country. 

Clitoria tmialcu 

bibjobj. c8od^odc8 » 

(;ari.a.\i> ta!!;',i:>;.i;mo.\ta.’v\. 

The foliage oflliis tree \cry beautifully coiilra.-ils witli 
Its large blue-white double llowcrs . wliicii are often iui- 
proiicrly called on this Coast, *• wax flowers. ' The wax 
llowcr of IJcngal is a trailing crcept r, J/ct/n •, u, w liicli 
Ikt- been recently inlrodnceil into liuroiuva!! g.iKleiis. 

The sinirle flowered variety is .'•een (.cca-ioiefllv but not 
often. 

'J'lihrniii'juontaiut i onuKtrid, fliin.' nti. 

ticci rvi:d r vi’.nn.x.i’.Mo.N'TAN'\. 

’J'his is a low shrub indigenous about M iniiuain, le- 
r.Kirhablc for its recurved peduncles and fragrant flowers. 

Tiihvnuiisiontdna rLi iirrit. 

ccoooco'Sii 


AI.I.A.MAMi \. 

'I’liis IS a cliinbing .shrub, a native ol' iSoiilii Auienca, 
whicii lyodnces a great profusion of yellow bell flowtr.s. 
It dilfors in sonic respects from V'^oigl's de-ci ijUion, and by 
some would perhaps be referred to a ililfcreut species, but 
It accords very well with Liudicy’s in bis ^'l■.u.l Medica. 

Allamantltt cathartic a 

sLAiii.ur < i.i.iioi>f,M>no,x. 

rite iinrnie.sc coinponiids are ornainciited with thi.s 
species of clerodciidron, whicli bears a large cone of su¬ 
perb scarlet flowers, and, although said to be origiiielly 
from China, it appears to be naturalized on this Coast. 

(Vrrudendron fqiiaincdum. 

C°f>^p■lnd^. §r§T.C0^1i 
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FRAGBANT CLEHODENDRON. 

la the most arid parts of the forests, during the hottest 
months of the dry season, the path of the traveller is per¬ 
fumed by the fragrant flowers of a large 'eaved species of 
clerodendron. Major Macfarquhar sent specimens to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta a few 
years ago, but they were unable to determine the species 
satisfactorily. 

('hritdcndritn. 

OOllU.E FLOWERED CLERODENDRON. 

riie liurmese cultivate a fragrant double clerodendron. 
H'hicli appears to be a variety of the last species. 
Clirndindron. 

15 65. tseigioj’ooj. ScgiosSpB 

rilANGABLE LANTAN.I. 

'I’liis Straggling shrub appears to be quite naturalized 
in the neighborhood of Maulmain ; though rarely seen in 
other parts of the Provinces. The flowers are yellow when 
they first open out, but afterwards change to a rose color 
Luntajia nioca, mntahith 
oicpQcSi! 


CHASTE TREE. 

Tins IS a shrub much cultivated Iw the Burmans that 
bears a handsome little blue flower. Both leaves and flow- 
• rs are “ rather agreeably heavy scented. ’ 

1 ilij trifulia. 


STROPllANTllUs. 

riicrc IS a shrub about Amherst that beari. a flbwei 
icsembling the ncriuin, but with very long linear filaments 
■o the end of each segment of the corolla. It is a specie-- 
•’ 'irophanthus and well deserving of cull iv at ion, 
Sh-nt>hanth>'‘. 
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PICTURE PCANT. 

The justicia, one variety of whicli has variegated leaves, 
and the other deep purple, is multiplied throughout the 
Provinces. 

CiTaptoyhyllum, Jwrtensc. 

Justicia picta. 

cgufii variegated leaf. 

(X)(g5§pojc8ao1i “ gojojlgleiga. "• 

ccoiS^r blood-red leaf. 

ro^ 5 S^COc 8 i 8 n " C 3 't. 

Cape jasmine. 

-Most Tenassenm gardens, as well as many European, 
and American, are graced with this tasteful shrub, whicli 
docs not belong to the jasmine tribe, but is a species of 
gardenia. Its pure snowy blossoms, strongly fragrant, Lou¬ 
don says, smell “ like the narcissus ; ” and they contrast 
<iel)ghil'uliy with the. thick deep green foliage in which 
they are set. 

fiurdcnia florida. 

.-x-jSaot'u^s. WTfiJOOV COcofoT' 

i;.'VKl.A.\U GAU0ENIA. 

This.is an indigenous tree, which produces a profusion 
of flowers that arc white in the morning, when they first 
open out, but which, on exposure to the sun, become quite 
yellow. 

(lardi.nia inrouaria. 

C'eTC2J«3L ccooPfcTii 

MCSSA^NDA. 

.4 species of mussamda with corymbs of orange-colored 
flowers, and a single sepal expanded into a large white 
leaf, is not the least interesting shrub to the eye of the 
curious. In Calcutta an allied species is cultivated in the 
gardens, but its abundance in our forests prevents its intro¬ 
duction into European gardens on this Coast. 

MussiFuda Wallkhii. 
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PSTCHOTRM. 

The genus psychotria furnishes a liandsome shrub, 
tvhose small white flowers throw a delightful fragrance on 
the path during a morning walk. 

Psychotria. 
obc8s« (Sgau.) 

CRIMSON IXOHA. 

This species of ixora is very common in front plots, and 
is sometimes called by the European residents, “ the 
country geranium.” 

Txora coccinca. 

o^o^<s» cseTsj3']. 8o5^^« 

WILD IXORA. 

An indigenous species of ixora is frequently met with 
in mountains and plains whose flowers are of a much paler 
hue than the preceding species. 

Txora pallcns ? 

®co3o^o^5b oeiosn. 8o6'i 

WHITE IXORA. 

A white-flowered ixora is another of our wild flower-- 
that ought to be brought into cultivation. 

Ixora alba. 

PAVETTA. 

An indigenous species of pavetta, with flowers re.sein- 
bling a white ixora is found at Tavoy. 

Pavetta tomentosa. 

(Sgau.) 

NAUCLEA. 

A fragrant orange-flowered species of nauclea is some¬ 
times cultivated by the natives. Its large glossy leaves 
afford a thick and beautiful shade ; and, in Indian Mytho¬ 
logy, it is one of the four shadow-giving trees that grow 
on mount meru—the eugenia, the nauclea cadamba, the 
banyan, and the peepul. 

Nauclea Cadamba. 
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HCDYOTiS. 

An attractive purple-flowered r^rub, a species of hedyo- 
tis is multiplied in some sections of the country. 

Hedyotis. 

SAMADERA. 

The low grounds near the sea coast are ornamented 
with a handsome shrub which is a species of samadera, 
and bears a rather curious flower. Like the quassia of 
the same tribe, its leaves are most intensely bitter, and 
may perhaps possess tlje virtues of quassia. Wiglit says 
it is cultivated in the gardens about Batavia : but I have 
never seen it out of its native jungles on this Coa.st. 

Samadera lucida. 
oDob* codbSn 

THIIEE-LEAVE0 AAl'EK. 

The three-leaved caper tree produces large handsome 
terminal heads of flowers with numerous purple stamens 
and white clawed petals that change to cream color. 

Crat(Bva Itoxhurghii. 

Capyaris trifoliata. 

COODoSn ODCcSa t8^C»8ii 

SHOE FLOWER. 

Thi»i)old, flaming flower is extensively cultivated, and 
is a very good substitute for "Day and Martin’s black- 
ing.” 

Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 

oslSqSs'i 

CHANGABLE MlJSiSCVS. 

The double rose hibiscus whose white flowers deepen 
into red, are sometimes seen ia the front plots of Europe¬ 
an residences. 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

I’OPLAR HIBISCUS' 

A yellow-flowered species has been introduced from 
die Madras Coast, which is quite an oraamental tree. 
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LiniioBUs very appropriately named it the poplar hibiscus, 
for it has the leaves of the poplar with the flower of the 
hibiscus, 

Thespesia populnca. 

JlibisLUi pojmlncus. 

TORTUOUS HIBISCUS. 

The banks of our tide-water streams are often damask¬ 
ed )vith the changable red and yellow flowers of this 
large luxuriant bush, whose crooked wandering branches, 
cros.sed and locked with each other, spread along the 
ground heaping the earth with its evergreen foliage. 

Pariiium tiliaceum. 

Hibiscus tiliacrus. 

CO^gOOC§]5n ojSo^i 

FRAORANT St'REWPINE. 

' The male flowers of the fragrant pnndanus or screw- 
pine, are exceedingly fragrant, and great favourites with 
the Burmese. 'J'he palm-like shrub that bears them, 
dropping roots from its branches, like the banyan, is a 
very curious plant, and not inelegant. 

Pandanus odoraiissimus. 

ooSsgosii oo5:go» tjOdtji]?!- sotsg^n 

SaVUET-SCENTED OLEANDER. 

This well known fragrant flower adorns a few of the 
gardens in Mauimain, but it has not yet come into general 
cuitii ation. 

Ncrium odorum. 

SCARLET NER:UM. 

European compounds are occasionally scented with this 
useful shrub, whose orange-red flowers have the grateful 
fragrance of the pine apple. 

H ~riahtia cocrinea. 

Nerium. “ 

LAUREL-LEAVED PASSION FLOW'ER. 

Numerous species of passion flower are seen wandering 
over the arbors and trellises of our sunny greens, but none 
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exceec; in beauty, and fragrance the laurel-leaved passion 
flower, called in the West Indies, water lemon vine, which 
appears to have been the first of the tribe introduced into 
Burmah. 

Passijlora laurifoUa. 
osdcoooc8» 

FOSTID PASSION FLOWEB. 

A species of passion flower with fnjtid flowers, but ve¬ 
ry elegant inoss-like involucres, though rarely noticed in 
gardens, may be often seen creeping over the hedges it) 
Maulmain like an indigenous plant. 

Passijlora fwtida. 

MUSK PLANT. 

One ol the most gaudy flowering shrubs in the country 
is the musk plant, whose large yellow blossoms with 
blood colored eyes are sometimes seen bedecking Euro¬ 
pean grounds, and whose seeds have been said to be an 
antidote to snake bites. 

Ahchnosclius moseJiatus. 

coojoDoSoli b§T.QSjo3a. o^oo^iai 

EHEOCAnPVS. 

• 

At Maulmain there is seen a small tree whose hand¬ 
some summit is whitened over with a profusion of white 
flowers, it is a species of elceocarpus, the genus which fur¬ 
nishes by its tuberculed seeds, beads for the Hindoo Fa- 
keers. 

Elceocarpus loneifolius. 


MONOCERA. 

In the southern provinces there is a species of mono- 
cera which bears flowers similar to the elceocarpus. 
Monoctra Griffithii. 

OO^SOIOOl 
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ARDIBU. 

There are two or more indigenous species of ardisia 
that are handsome flowering shrubs. One, A. humilis, 1 
saw in Dr. Carey’s garden at Serampore, and another I 
hare seen in European grounds on ;!•< Coast. 

Ardisia humilis. 

‘ ‘ Amherstiana 

rqjoSuotjSi OjS^S^i 

ROVREA. 

The rourea abounds in the environs of Tavoy, where 
the air is often filled with fragrance from its thick snow- 
white flowers. 

Rourea Sookurthooniec. 

Cnestis monadelpha. 

cocScS" 0103 ooj. 

MEMECYliON. 

A small blue-flowered species of memecylon bearing its 
flowers ill compound corymbs, which contrast favourably 
with its shining green leaves, is interesting to the florist 
in this country, where blue flowers are so rare. 

Memecylon tinctorium. 

GREWIA. 

Perhaps there js no tree more generally diffused 
throughout the Provinces than a species of grewia, whose 
terminal bunches of flowers may be seen on almost every 
knoll in the country. 

Chevia. 

goSoooi g8jo333c6i (Tavot/.) 

qji cBitgSi 

COMBRETUM. 

A fragrant flowered species of combretum is common 
on the hills near Maulmain.—A straggling shrub, with 
winged fruit. 

Comkretum Wightiana. 
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CONGEA. 

In the neighborhood of Maulmain and Amherst, but rarely 
in the southern provinces, the forest scenery is often orna¬ 
mented with the numerous large purple bracts surround¬ 
ing the small inconspicuous flowers of a species of congea. 
In the distance it bears a strong resemblance to the dog¬ 
wood tree of the Ohio valley when in flower. There are 
three different species in the Provinces, but they are all 
called by the same native names. 

Congea azurea. 

“ tomentosa. 

“ velutina. 

COOOJOI 00031*il 

CEYLONESE NARAVELIA. 

In the southern provinces a handsome flowered climb¬ 
ing plant of the genus naravelia, belonging to the ranun¬ 
culus tribe, is occasionly seen. 

Naravelia zcylanica. 

virgin’s bower. 

Griffith says there is one species of this northern genus 
in the Provinces “ with simple fleshy leaves.” 

Clematis. 


PRICKLY PEAR. 

The hedge prickly pear is often seen in gardens, and 
its large yellow flowers are quite ornament^. The na¬ 
tives regard it as a species of euphorbia. 

Opuntia Dillenii. 

Cactus indieus. 

gjOioooSicooS^t* g)orcoSicofi5oT« 

owjngSj. c8p8^8p<^’ii 

WEEPING SONNERATIA. 

There is a species of sonneratia in the low wet lands 
near the mouths of some of the rivers, well deserving of a 
place in our cities. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
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weeping willow and is one of the most graceful trees in 
the country. The casuarina has been removed from the 
coast to our compounds, arrd the sonneratia is quite as 
deserving. 

Sonneratia apetala. 
mSocoi 


DRAGON TREE. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, resembling 
small areca palms are seen in Burine.se compounds, but 
the most common is the one with dark purple leaves. 

Dracmna atropurpurca. 

cgiScoS" esS 

FRAGRANT MORINDA. 

The most agreeably fragrant flowered shrub with which 
1 ever met in the Karen forests, is a species of morinda, 
that has not yet found its way into cultivation. The 
flowers are small, in dense heads, like other members of 
the genus, azure purple externally, but white within: 
and have only four anthers, like a species described by- 
Jack which he found on the Malay Islands. 

Morinda, 


FRAGRANT LIMONIA. 

On all the lands near the mouths of the rivers that are 
occasionally overflowed by tide waters, a very handsome 
shrub of the orange family, with a fragrant white flower, 
and a small fruit like a lemon in miniature, is quite com¬ 
mon : and ought to have a place in our garden plots. 

Limonia. 


VARIEGATED CROTON. 

This shrub with handsome variegated leaves is some¬ 
times seen in gardens. 

Codlaum chrysostidon. 

Croton variegatum. 
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CORAL PLANT. 

Though a native of America, the coral plant, with its 
brilliant carmine corymbs is considerably diffused in 
Maulmain grounds. 

Jatropka multifida. 

hojer’s EUpnoRiim. 

This large scarlet-flowered species of euphorbia from 
Madagascar is very common in gardens. 

Euphorbia Bojcrii. 

rOINSETTIA. 

This plant has been recently introduced into the gar¬ 
dens in Maulmain; and its large vermillion-colored floral 
leaves render it, when in flower, a very ornamental plant. 
Poinsettia pulcherrhna. 

RANGOON CRBEPER. 

This elegant scandent shrub is seen trailing its long 
arms around our bowers and verandahs, buried in thick 
lively foliage, and gracefully flinging out its thousands 
of sweet-scented flowers which change their tint from 
white to rose, and with the clouds at sunset, deepen into 
richest crimson. 

Q uisqualis indica 
oosoo3§£*t 

FRAGRANT PERGULARIA. 

In the gardens in Maulmain, this fragrant flowered 
creeper is often cultivated. 

Pergularia odoratissima. 

MALPrcHIA. 

A handsome shrub of the genus malpighia, with leaves 
like the holly, and nearly related to the Barbadoes cherry, 
is occasionally cultivated in European gardens. 

Malpighia heteranthera. 

.GOICERAS. 

This large shrub when in bloom is covered with small 
white flowers, which seem to have great attractions for the 
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fire-flies. In moving up the streams near the sea-board 
on a dark night, these trees are often seen illumined with 
myriads of waving brightening wings: 

” Reireatmg, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse explori 

And making them look in the deep gloom, like superb 
candelabra hung with living lamps. 

^giceras fragrans ? 
ojooqSt 

IIANDSOUF. URANIA. 

The yard of a Burmese merchant in Tavoy, is often visited 
by Europeans to look at what is deemed the most curious 
tree in the Provinces. It is frequently amusing to listen to 
the observations of the spectators that may not unfrequently 
be seen gathered around it on a fine evening. “ It is a kind 
of a palm, ” says one, “ do you not see that its trunk is 
precisely that of a palm ?” This settles the question so long 
as the eyes are kept on the trunk ; but another looks up 
and cries out, “ No such thing ! Look at its leaves. 
They cannot be distinguished from the leaves of a plantain 
tree.” It belongs to the natural family of the plantain, 
but it has the trunk of a palm, and the leaves are not ar¬ 
ranged around the stem like those of the plantain, but in 
two opposite rows, so that the whole head has the form of a 
gigantic fan. It is the only tree of the species that I have 
seen on the Coast, and it was brought up by its owner from 
Penang. It is well worthy of cultivation for a curiosity. 
Ravcnala madagascariensis. 

Urania spceiosa. 

CASUARINA. 

The casuarinas, called beef-woods, form imposing bow¬ 
ers, and are the very pictures of drooping beauty. There 
is but one species indigenous to this Coast, which is the 
one that has been diffused over Bengal, but the species in¬ 
troduced into England is the one common to the Indian 
Archipelago, and the South Sea Islands, called in the 
latter place ironwood. The wood is very hard and dura¬ 
ble, and the Tahitians in their war-days chose it for the 
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manufacture of their formidable, ingeniously carved war' 
clubs, hence they term it the club'Wood. They also fash¬ 
ioned valuable fishing hooks from its foots. The casuariua 
of our Provinces is found inhabiting only the loose, sandy 
soil of the sea-boafd, and never inland. In genera! outline 
it resembles the pine, but it is of a more slender figure, 
and more elegant in appearance, ft is a remarkable tree, 
growing eighty feet high, and spreading out without a leaf 
of covering; but its numerous fine knotted branchlets, 
mantled with brilliant green, and hanging in drooping 
bunches, or floating out lightly Upon the breeze like long 
skeins of green silk, adorn it with the most graceful drapery; 
and make it one of the most desirable trees for embellish¬ 
ing' a Tenasserim park. 

Casuarina muricata, 

CX)S^8« SO'i- 

TENABSBRiM Banyan. 

Pew persons are aware that we have a species of ficus in 
the Provinces Which has the habit of dropping roots from 
its branches that root in the ground, and become trunks 
as large as the parent tree, to an extent nearly equal to 
the famous banyan. It escapes notice because it developes 
Itself in the greatest perfection near the mangrove swamps, 
and some who see jt call it a mangrove; and it never grows 
spontaneously except on the banks of tide water streams. 
It is not found however, in the mangrove lands which are 
under water every tide, but above that belt where heritiera 
trees, and their associates show themselves, on land that 
is inundated by the spring tides only. Specimens are seen 
farther toward the interior, as on the banks of the Gyaine, 
but on the low banks near the sea between Tavoy and 
Mergui, the trees often form labyrinths from which I have 
more than once found it difficult to extricate myself. It 
IS rather remarkable that the tree has never been introduc¬ 
ed into our towns, where it would be quite an ornament to 
the sides of our public walks. In a few instances I have seen 
the tree planted on high ground, one at a village near the 
.«pa-coast west of Tavoy, where it appears to grow very well. 
A very nearly allied species Wight says, is “ much used a? 
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nn avenue tree ” in southern India. Perhaps our tree will 
be referred to the same species, F. Benjamina ; but though 
much resembling it, there is still a difference that appears 
to be constant, and therefore specific. The Benjamina has 
the fruit smooth on short stems, while ih*- Tenasserim tree 
has rough fruit and stemless. There is a difference too in 
the leaves, but it is only slight, and not alone sufficient to 
establish a species. Wight, in uniting F. nitida with 
F. Benjamina, characterizes the united species thus : 

“ Ficus Benjamina, Leaves oval and obovaie, obtuse, 
polished ; fruit axilliary, paired, smooth.” 

The Tenasserim tree may be thus characterized : 

Ficus Binjaminoides. Leaves oval, suddenly acuminate, 
smooth, polished above ; fruit axilliary, paired, sessile, 
rough. 

c^goSes^scxjocS* ogoSo^jiSt ogoScoSn 

SJOJQOlgl. 09 DI o5. 

ASPEN'LEAVED PEEPUL. 

The peepul is quite an ornamental tree but very scarce 
in these Provinces, though usually supposed to be one of 
the most abundant. The peepul of the residents, but not 
of the Burmese who recognize the distinction, is an allied 
but different species of ficus. It is the most sacred of 
trees with the Buddhi.sts, for it was under this tree that 
Gaudama slept, and .dreamed that his bed was the vast 
earth, and the Himalaya mountains his pillow, while liis 
left arm reached to the eastern ocean, his right to the 
western ocean, and his feet to the great south sea. This 
dream he interpreted to mean that he would soon become 
a Buddha; and it was while seated beneath the same tree, 
that his dream was verified.—He vanquished the forces of 
Mara,* the Indian Cupid, and became divine. 

Ficus religiosa. 

o0d6cc3o8i' goo8v ooqoSi e^oScygoexx 
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HEART-LEAVED FtG. 

This is the tree which usually supplies tlie place of the 
peepul in the public places, and in the neighborhood of 
religious edifices. “ It approaches,” says Roxburgh, ‘‘near¬ 
est to T'. rcligiosa, of any species I knou', yet it is easily 
distinguished from it by tiie leaves being natrower m pro¬ 
portion to the length, with much shorter points, and instead 
of the lobes forming a sinus at the base there is a small de¬ 
gree of projection at the insertion of the petiole. .\nd in 
the second place by the fruit being peifocily round and 
not, as in rcligiosa, vertically compressed. ' 

Ficus rordifolia. 

GgooSoqioSii C0o6fx7cr5>i 


There is a very ornamental species of cyeas m the Ka¬ 
ren forests resembling a low palm, but which has never 
yet been introduced around our European seals 
Cgcas tirciiialis. 1 

S3Q01. OO^il 

P.41,MVIl.V PAL.M. 

The palms undoubtedly constitute the nobhx t irilie i.t 
plants ill the whole’vegetable kingdom; and theie is a 
large number of species indigenous, .ind cultivated in the 
Provinces. Excepting the arcca and cocoanut, the pahmr.i 
palm, is more generally dilTused than any other. 

Borassus jlabclliformis. 
cDiSsi erx. cBsio 

WILD PALMYRA. 

The Provinces yield an indigenous palm which the na¬ 
tives call the wild palmyra. It has the fruit of the pal¬ 
myra, but the leaf difiers from it sufficiently to constitute 
it another species. 

Borassus 
GCOSCXxSii 
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TAUPAT OR LARGE rAN-PALM. 

Griffith met with trees in flower at Mergui, which he 
thought belonged to this species, but “ not having access 
to a complete copy of Martius’ Palms,” he could not speak 
with certainty. For the same reason, other trees that I 
saw in Tavoy, must be stated as probably talipat palms- 
Coryplif umhracuUfera. 
oyi q.Jl. 

BOOK PALM. 

Specimens of the palm, the leaves of which are com¬ 
monly used to write on instead of paper, are not infrequent 
in the neighborhood of religious edifices. I think there 
are two species in the Provinces. 

Corypha Talicra 
“ data. 

CO* qdl. 

DATE PALM. 

1 have seen young date trees raised from the seeds of 
the dried dates that are imported, and there is no appa¬ 
rent reason why the tree might not be cultivated. 

Phmniz dactyliftra. 

g^ocg^i 0010!©T. 8 ^ 0 c 8 ^t 

WILD DATE PALM. 

Capt. Phayre informed me that ho saw a wild date 
palm near one of the kyounga in Amherst province ; but 
though so abundant on the Hoogly, this is the only one I 
ever heard of in the Provinces. 

Phamix splvcstris. 

TBE MARSH-DATE PALM. 

On the low islands in the rivers, and on the shores 
which are inundated with the highest tides, the' marsh- 
date palm abounds, a small tree about twenty feet high, 
no thicker than a walking cane ; whose fruit looks pre¬ 
cisely like a bunch of dates, but it is not edible. 
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GrifSili says : “ It is well worth cultivating on account 
of its elegance, and its being adapted for bank scenery. ” 
Phanix paludosa. 

ooSecooS'i cocvjiSi (Tavoy) 
bi\Olu'^. cSoDC^iicSoOj^lcScO^I 


WILD PALBI. 


There is a large stately palm very abundant in the Ka¬ 
ren jungles, the leaves of which the Karens use foi 
thatch. 

Livistona. 

coiScgoeSccjii Ih). c8^ii 

KVnEN f.inilACC PALM. 


A wild palm is found in many parts of the Provinces, 
nhich the Karens often cut down for the unexpanded 
biiuclies of young leaves found in its .summit, and inch 
has the taste of cabbage. The tree does not howevtr, be¬ 
long to the same genus as the cabbage tree of America, but 
from the imperfect specimens of its fructification iiiatf 
li.ave seen, appears nearly related to Griffith’s genu«. 


Macrodadus. 

q£sjStg)C 0362 « 


03J 


WALKINO-CANE PALM. 

The islands of the Mergui Archipelago yield a small 
palm, the stems of which are used for walking-sticks, like 
“ Penang Lawyers ” ; and is probably a species of the 
same genus that produces those famous canes. 

Licuala. 1 


STEULBSS LICUALA. 

This is a nearly stemless palm described by Griffith as 
remarkable for its dark green foliage. He met with it in 
the forests south of Mergui. 

Licuala longipes. 
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TREE KATAN. 

An arboreas species of ralan common in the junglesj 
Griffith justly terms ; “ a very elegant palm ” 

Calamus arlorcsccns. 

o3 0^8 

RATAN SACO PALM. 

The sago palm has not been discovered in these Pro¬ 
vinces, but Griffith describes a palm from the Mergui 
Islands, which he named the ratan sago palm. “ It ap- 
pear.s,” he says, “ to be osculant, between calamus, sagus, 
and zalacca, having the habit of the former, the inflores¬ 
cence of the second, and in some measure the seed of the 
last genusso that while it resembles a ralan, it has flow¬ 
ers Jtiic the sago palm. 

Calamnsagus laclnio.its. 

BETEL I’AtMS. 

The palm wb.ch produces the betelnut is extensively 
cnllivatcd by tltc Burmese, and to a small extent by the 
Karens. It thrives luxuriantly on our Coast, and a grove 
of betel palms, with their sleiitlor, cjlindrical stems peer¬ 
ing fifty or sixty feet upward, waving their green plumes, 
and fragrant flowers, presents a scene of sylvan .beauty 
r.aie!y to be excelled under our tropic sky. 

'Thv.s uiiitlj 0111 p.itU ihrt>u"U many a bowci 
Ol ir.iai.is.t lit*, .mil gj.iiti llitwoi — 

■Wliilfr<>’i“,i Ui(‘ bi.ikf so wiU ui.tt f.ur 
The bi'ii‘1 v.avc^ hi" in air ; 

Yi’L ^^ht■ i.i Imli.ui b ivver*? Ufl" "L'lO'l 

J^nl lliou;;lit on Envlaiitl’s ‘ t;ootl crt'cuwooJ, 

And bk‘"icJ bv-inMlli hrl slude 
The IlizvI -i nl her luttlhitni k*Unle; 

And brcaihoU a pr.iycr, (U ni t»fi m vaut 
To gaze upon her oak» a^vun.’’ 

Areca Cattckii. 

035:811 o 3 j . 
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SELECT ORAMEJfTAL HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 

The number of annuals and herbaceous flowering 
plants in the Provinces, though considerable, is not pro¬ 
portionate to the number of trees and shrubs. For the 
accompanying notices, I have selected fifty of those pos- 
sc.ssing most interest to the florist. 

r.LCCANT KOSMPFCRA. 

Under every fhady tree in Maulmain may be seen dur¬ 
ing tlie r.iins, a pretty little pink flower resting on broad 
irreen leaves, uliich Walhch appropriately named “the 
elegant kn-mpfera.” 1'hough so abundant rt Maulmain, 
it is scarcely seen in the southern provinces. 

]tlnnn!i>iihu? rl(gans. 

Ka;iiipJ'a\i elrgans. 

vvniTC RotMcrER'i. 

During the dry season, a white-flowered species of 
kainplcra vtiih a yellowish limb, is often seen lifting its 
crocns-like flowers without a single leaf, on the most arid 
spots 111 the jungles. 

I\ampfcru landida. 



r 11A o It A N T K c M e I ■ r, R .V. 

Tins is the finest siiecies of the genus, and is cultivated 
by amateurs for its be.autil'ul sweet-scented blo.ssoines. A 
nearly related .species is indigenous in the Karen jungles. 
Kaimpfcra rotmida. 
ogo^soooDcSi (30100 01J. 

MELASTOMA. 

A species of raelastoma with large gaudy purple petals, 
and long yellow stamens, is a common weed; Its calyx 
opens like a lid, and bears a fruit which in taste and 
flavour strongly resembles the blackberry of temperate 
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regions. In Bengal the same plant is cultivated as a gar^ 
den flower, but it does not compare with our wild plant. 
Melastoma malabathricum. 

o3j OdnqjSi. ooSSetn 

OSBECKIA. 

A pretty species of osbeckia having the general appea* 
ranee of the above, except that the stamens are all of equal 
length, IS in flower on the Maulmain hills in August. 
Osbeckia. 


SONEBILA. 

Perhaps the prettiest little annual in the neighborhood 
of Tavoy is a species of sonerila. Its bright purple 
blossoms jif >ping up in the grass attract the attention of 
the most casual observer. 
fioiicrila. 

(iigau.) 

Carey’s globda. 

On shady banks in these Provinces where violets are 
seen in England, the pretty orange-flowered globha is not 
uncommon. 

Oluhba Careyana. 

GLORIOSA. 

One of tlic most curious flowers in the country is the 
gloriosa. “ Gloriosa,” says Louden, “ on account of the 
glorious colours of its (lowers, and the elegance of their 
form. 'I’liis is a splendid and curious genus.” The 
flower, as large as a lily, hangs down, and the petals 
stamens and style all turn and grow up like a flower 
turned inside out. Then to complete the oddity, the 
leaves prolong their extremities into tendrils, and. the 
plant walks on its toes. 

Gloriosa superba.^ 

;8Stecooc6». 
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TUBEROSE. 

“ The tuberose with her silvery light,” a plant of the lily 
tribe, which has been introduced into India from Mexico 
or South America, is cultivated very extensively by the 
Burmans and in many English gardens. The flower has 
a delightful fragrance, and throws out its odours strongest 
at evening. 

PoUantkcs tuherosa. 

j6«o£ii SuSxB 

GARLANI> FLOWER. 

The garir.nd flower, a species of hcdychiuin, bnt regard¬ 
ed bj Europeans as a lily, is much culliv ated by both natives 
and foreigners. The yellow and white varieties are both 
common. “ This to iiie,’’ says Ro.xburgh, “ is the most 
cbarniing of all the plant.s of this natural order that I have 
nietwitli, the great length of time it continues to throw 
out a profusion of large, lieautiful, fragrant blossoms, makes 
it particularly desirable.” 

liedjehium curonarhm. 

co5gcos. ooloItio^ooj. 85(gj^5c8^8^>‘ 

SScSlO^a 

NARROW PETAI.LED GARLAND Ft.OWCU. 

# 

A very fragrant species of hedychium with long narrow 
petals, and an epiphytic habit is often seen in Tavoy. The 
species is not described in any books to which I have 
acce-ss. 

Hedychium. 

coSsrjScoiSccoi" C30lol<)lD3jOil. 85{2'[5 c35iPd'- 

WATER LILY. 

Griffith says, there arc two diflerent species of water lily 
in the Provinces. 

Nymphaa. 

fxjof coS* 
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BACRED BEAN PLANT. 

The flower of this plant being much like a water lily, 
it is usually regarded as one, but the fruit is so diflerent 
that botanists have placed them in different natural fanilies. 
Nelumbium sptciosum. 
rqpn ODr8« 

ORNAMENTAL CBINUM. 

AVe have no lilie.s in the country, but they are well re¬ 
presented by thecrinums, which Europeans usually denom¬ 
inate lilies. A very large petalled species, of winch there 
are two varieties is much cultivated in gardens, and is quite 
an interesting plant. 

Crinum ornatum. 

LAP.O'E FRUITED CRINC.M. 

Tliei'c are two gigantic epecies of crinum indigenous 
in the low grounds near the sea coast, one ol uhich is the 
large fruited crinum, and the other, which is ncail, i vlalcil 
to it, bears a large bunch of fragrant flower., ni. i .;..b been 
recently introduced into our gardens 
Crinnm mncrocarpon. 

ogiaTCsyooj. 83^g3Te58^n 

WATER CRINUM. 

Many of the clear mountain streams, where they rest 
their waters in little crystal lakes, are covered with a fra¬ 
grant and beautiful species of crinum with long narrow 
leaves. 

Crinum. 

TIGER LILT. 

A showy yellow and orange flower, whose petals are 
spotted like a leopard’s skin, and belonging to the iris 
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tribe, is very commonly cultivated by the Burmese as well 
as by Europeans. 

Pardanthtis chinensis. 

C 060 OB 


CCKVCLUS. 

A fragrant white flowering bulb of the amaryllis tribe, 
and of the genus eurycles, is not uncommon in native 
gardens. 

Euryr.tcs amboincnsis. 

cooSsi cfuSsii o^eScosa 

ZEPilVIl.VNTIlr.S. 

One or two species of zcp’tyranthos of the amarylis tribe 
which 1 introduced from Dr. Carey’s garden at Scranipore 
grow very well, and form handsome border flowers. 

Zepliyranthes tubispatha. 

CLODL AMAK.VNTUCS. 

The globe amaranthus is often cultivated by Karens and 
Burmans, as well as by Europeans. 

Gomphrma globosa. 

yj^so^sii SilOl'i Soo^si 

cock’s comh. 

« 

This common annual all over the world, is often seen 
in European gardens ; and is sometimes cultivated by the 
natives. The Burman name signfies cock’s comb, like 
the English. 

Ctlosia cristaia. 

Qn6c«ooSi §8ic8p8^ii 

rni.NCC’s FEATHEll. 

This is the most elegant plant, when cultivated by the 
Karens, that 1 ever saw of the amaranth tribe. It is not the 
prince’s feather of English writers Amaranthus hypochon- 
driaeus, but a species of celosia which bears a long pen¬ 
dulous drooping panicle or plume like Roxburgh’s C. 
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re nua, but it is a different species. There are two varie¬ 
ties, one with bright yellow flowers, the ether vrith red. 

Cdosia. 

0o5qo5dlsi CSG'ib'l. {fioiver yellow.) 8c8« 
0f^qo5?ii oeioeT.. (flotcer red.) 

88ic8ibiii 

SEN'SlTlVi; ri.ANT. 

Where “ garden flowers grow wild,” near deserted 
habitations the pink globular heads of the sensitive plant 
may he often seen peeping through the grass. It is cul¬ 
tivated by the Burmese, and is ({uile naturalized. 

Mimosa aensitiva. 

cSoo^iS" ^^c8^CO^i 

CURISTMAS DAISY. 

A species of aster, or Christmas daisy, is seen occasion¬ 
ally ill European gardens. 

iT.vnni i;w. 

I'evorfew a gaudy flowered annual, usually denominated 
a chrysanthemum, but which the botanists have removed to 
another genus, is often seen in gardens in Maulmain. 

Vyrethrum indiaim. 

'.oRcorsts. 

The bright yellow flowered coreopsis, of the same tribe 
as the above, which derives its name from the resemblance 
tif its seeds to an insect, is not uncommon in gardens. 

Coriopsis. 

I'CRIWINCLE. 

Periwincles, both the red and white varieties, are fre¬ 
quently cultivated by natives as well as Europeans. 

Vinca rosea. 

cocoSou^iu^ti egufto czofSepcoou^u 

PLUMBAGO. 

-Tfcree different species of plumbago, the red, the white, 
«nMhe blue flowered, are coinmon in gardens; and the 
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first two are cuitirated by the Burmese for the vesicatory 
power of their roots. 

Plumbago rosea (Jlotecr red.) 

oe'xowanoe'i. Soo^b Sco^b 

§ao^8ti 

plumbago zeylanica (fiotoer white.) 

CoSsjjlSg. OeiOOSTgl. goo^oln 

Plumbago capensis (jlowcr blue.) 

FouK o’clock. 

The red, white, and yellow varieties of this pretty annu¬ 
al are all cultivated by the Burmese as well as by Europeans, 
who often call it the jalap plant. The true jalap, is how¬ 
ever quite a different plant, a .species of ipomaja. 

Mirabilis Jalapa. 

COSTUS. 

An indigenous species of the spirical costus is very 
abundant, but I do not find it described in the books to 
which I can refer. 

Costus argyrophijllus ? 

tjSGcooSgii ao5cooD5co8i 

BALSAM. 

The common balsam, or touch-me-not. Noli me tangcre 
is very common both wild and cultivated. 

Impalicns lial'nwuiin. 

caaoajQ^j. 81 ^ 0^^811 

NCILCUERaY GRASS. 

This is a .species of lobelia, which i.s unknown on the 
Xedgherries, its name notwithstanding, and probably came 
from Java. Wight, writing on the lobelias says : “There 
is a small ccspitose species much cultivated in pots, by 
amateurs, under the strange name of Neilgherry grass. I 
suspect the Lobelia succiilenta of Blume, a Java plant.’’ 
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GENDARUSSA. 

An indigenous species of gendarussa is often planted for 
borders around our gardens. 

Gendarussa vulgaris. . 

odl^oSa oljOdn. COCO«OD1!OJ« 

BRYOPHYI.LUM. 

This curious flowered plant with a leaf like the house- 
leek was introduced into India by Lady Clive, from the 
Moluccas, and Ims been so naturalized on this Coast, that 
it may be sometimes seen growing around old pagodas like 
a wild plant. 

Iiri/op!ti/Uit7n calycmum. 

gieSoqioSGjloSci CnJOOOOl. ooco^fBSsfiSt 

INDIAN SHOT. 

Both the red and yellow varieties of Indian shot arc 
often seen in gardens, and the first is much cultivated by 
the Burmese, for the seeds which they use for sacred beads. 

Canna iiidira. 

cj3CDq^o csoLOhiesi. SStgi^SooSn 

1)01,LY LEAVED ACANTHUS. 

Every muddy bank is relieved by crowds of a handsome 
blue flowered plant with leaves like a holly, and hence 
called the holly-leaved acanthus. The Burmans say its 
roots are a cure for the bite of poisonous snakes. 

Acanthus illicifoUm, 

BCpSP 

PONTEDERA. 

The margins of many wild jungle streams are pimpled 
with a small species of the pontedera. 

" Thai bonnie •wee flower all wild in the wuds» 

Like a iwiiikling wee star among the duds, 

Which opens iti cups scaled up m the dew 
And spreads out its leaves of a beautiful blue.'' 

Pontedera vaginalis. 

cooSoccoocSn onjOJwSj 
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A much larger species is found in the neighborhood < 
Rangoon, and may exist in these Provinces. 

JPontcdera dilatata. 

OCODOo5@|i 

LUDWIGIA 

In stagnate water, a ‘pecies of ludwigia which bears 
pretty flower, is quite common. 

iMdieigia parviflora. 

BEGONIA. 

A pretty little annual, a species of begonia is comip- 
in the neighborhood of both Tavoy and Alaulmain. 

Bfgonia. 

.XYRIS. 

A species of -xyris with conspicuous yellow flowers t, 
imbricated scaly heads, is often seen in the paddy fiel.' 

Xyrli indica. 

SPIDER-WORTS. 

Several .species of spider-worts are abundant One, 
creeping species of coinmelyna may be often seen trhili- 
up the sides offences. Another with blue flowers I, 
the former but with a diflerent habit, is sprinkled among t , 
grasses at almost every door. It belongs to tire get. i 
aneileina. 'I'liere arc also one or two ' thcr speci,.s co. 
inon, but I do not find them desctibed. 

Commilyna CifSjdtosa. 

Aticilana hcrbatcum. 

FLAl.EI.LARIA. 

A species of flagcllaria is (.ften seen, and is easily rcci 
m/.ed by the tendril it puts forth at the end < f its ioave.s, 

FlogeHarin indira. 

LOIlA.MTIt'S. 

Many of the trees are covered with different spoc'??, - 
the parasitical genus loranthus, so abundant in nici l f. 
pical climates ; and the numerous small red flowers of < 
or two species in our forests are quite ornamental. 

JLoranthus. 


K 
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8VNOBW. 

There is frequently seen a delicate flower, so small (hat 
it is passed unnoticed by most observers, which is a species 
of drosera, that curious genus of the sundew tribe, which 
produces Venue’ fly-trap. There are two different spe¬ 
cies at Tavoy. 

Drosera indiea. 

“ peltata. 

THE FRAGRANT ARUSI. 

This is a most singular plant. It has a stem one or 
two feet high and six inches in diameter resembling a 
low palm, while its leaves are gigantic cabbie leaves 
three or four feet long by two or three wide. The flow¬ 
ers are said to be fragrant. The natives cultivate it not 
for food, like the other species of arum, but, as they say, 
for medicine. 

Arum odorum. 

SiSgc'JOoqi 

RIBBON-LEAVED PINE APPLE. 

This is a very ornamental variety of the pine apple that 
has been introduced from Malacca. 

Ananas striatifolia. 

PARASITICAL INCARVILLIA. 

This is an epiphytical plant with flowers resembling 
the foxglove ; and when in bloom it is a great ornament 
to the trees on which it grows, putting forth large, pen¬ 
dulous brilliant blossoms. It is common at Tavoy, but 
was not known in Maulmain until I introduced it a few 
years ago. 

jEschpianthus parasiticus, 

Incarvillia. “ 

CINNABAR coloured ERANTHEMUH. 

On the sides of some of the limestone cliffs in Amherst 
Province this bright orange-scarlet flower is often seen ; 
and it would be quite an addition to our gardens, in 
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whicii it has not yet found a place, although it is repre- 
aented in Wallich’s rare Indian plants. 

Eranthemum cinnabarinum. 

GOAT-FOOTED IFOM^A, 

On the sands of the sea shore, this large red-purple 
flowered species of ipomaia is abundant. 

Ipomaea Pes cayrm. 

Convolvulus “ 

u5coo5a5g^sii nSJOglO^lSj. ogoocoSom 

TICER-FOOTF.D irOMiE\. 

This species of ipoinaea with large palmafed le.aves is 
not uncommon. 

Jyomma Pes tigridis. 

ARROW-HEADED IPOM.EA. 

There is an elegant little twining species of Ipomai'a 
with arrow-headed shaped leaves. The corolla is cream- 
coloured with a purple eye. It is in bloom in the hedges of 
Maulmain at tha close of the rains. 

Jyomaa. 

IIONNET IP0MA3A. 

In October, as soon as the rains close, a pretty little 
tAvining species of ipomaja is seen blushing through every 
hedge and bush. It is peculiar for its concave bonnet 
shaped involucre, in the midst of which half a dozen 
tiny blossoms hide their rosy lips. 

Tpomaa pileatei. 

MOON FEOWER. 

A large flowered species of ipomea whose snowy Wos- 
acms open at sunset and shut at daylight is sometimes 
seen carried over arbours and pandols on this coast. It is 

-“the while moon-flower, such as show? 

On Serendtb’s high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 

Scenting her ciovc trees In the gale." 

Calonyction Roxhurghii. 

Tpormsa grandijlora. 
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Another species with the same English name is occa- 
-lally seen in European gardens. 

Calonyciio.i speciosum. 

JASMINE ROUGE. 

."his beautiful little creeper which the French and 
mese call red jasmine, the English China creeper, and 
botanists (juanioclit or d.iarf bean, is quite nnturaliz- 
■ hroughout the Provinces. I have adopted the French 
le a.s being both more descriptive and euphonious than 
•ler of the others. 

QuamocHl pmnatiim- 
Ipomaa quamoclit. 

0o6'Go.as^s» 


IIAi.'tY LETSOMIA. 

\ large rad flowered creeper of the convolvulus tribe, 
1 ;; IS letsoinia is seen during the rainy season on al¬ 

ls Jry hedge. 

Jjct ‘Omia stfosa. 

THU.NBEROIA. 

t large creeper with azure flowers belonging to the 
11. 'tiunbcrgia is a conspicuous plant in the forests. 

ot find the species described in any of the books 
v'.ioli I can refer. 

Tlnnibcrgia. 

HOLY BASIL. 

rhe basil tuft so ollen seen about the temples of Hin- 

-“ that waves 

lu frasrani blossoms o’er their graves.” 

1 been so generally introduced that it is not less com- 
n in the neighborhood of Karen houses. 

Ocimum sanctum. 

o68|jit5<Si oqieA. ooojj^^Sjod^^.. 
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AlBPJLAKl^. 

The Tenasserim Provinces abound in air plants, or 
orchids, most of which grow on trees and are epiphytes, 
but not parasites as they are often, by a misnomer, deno¬ 
minated. Mure than fifty different species have beert 
described, and there are probably as many more unknown 
to science. The flowers of some of the species are great 
favorites with the natives, and are sought after to adorn 
the iiair. The Burinan books say that the trees around 
King Watliaudria’s hermitage were covered with orchids, 
and tliat after being plucked they would retain their fra¬ 
grance seven days. 

Nearly every species is worth more in England than its 
freight overland ; and they are often exported. It is usu¬ 
ally supposed that the plants require air on their passage, 
consequently the bo.xes in which they are packed are of¬ 
ten perforated, or they are sent in baskets. But this is 
an errour. Tlic closer they are confined, the better will 
be their condition on reaching the place of destination. 

A gentleman in England to whom I sent a box of or¬ 
chids a few years ago, remarked : “ The plants were in 
as good condition, as any I ever had from the east, in fact 
had it been the dry season when you packed them, I 
doubt bot all would have come in full health, and you 
cannot possibly do better in future than pack them in 
a precisely similar manner. Their excellent condition 
convinces me that a great many of ray losses amongst 
those I have had from the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, 
have been caused by the fact of their being packed in 
bamboo baskets instead of close boxes,—a close box seems 
essential.” 

There is no good reason why this noble, graceful tribe 
of plants should be so much excluded from our com¬ 
pounds, and left to fling their beauty upon their native 
wilderness of flowers, and “waste their sweetness on the 
desert air.” If generally introduced, they might be a rich 
acquisition to our tropical parterres. 
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CHARMING OENDROBIUM. 

The genus dendrobiuin furnishes fifteen or more 
known species of air plants on this Coast. The one con¬ 
sidered most interesting, botanists have named the 
“ charming dendrobiuni,” the flowers of which are white, 
with a yellow lip, three or four inches in diameter, and 
exquisitely fragrant. It is a choice flower with the Bur- 
ine.se, and grow.s naturally and luxuriantly in the environs 
■*f Miiulnnain. Roxburgh mentions April and May as the 
time of flowering, but 1 have observed the plant blossom¬ 
ing 111 .Miiich, and the flowers are brought into town 
tliroughoul the whole rains down to the close of October. 
Indeed ;t may be seen whitening under the emerald foli- 
.ige of the groves nearly six months of the year. The 
Burmese call it the “ silver flower.” 

Denth ohium fo7-mosum. 

oojoev 8c8sc8iii 

PliUPLE OEMlROUlliM. 

A .species of dendrobiuin with small purple liowers, the 
iip tinged with orange, is seen garnishing the mango trees 
ill the neighborh.'tod of Maulmain. The flowers are pe¬ 
culiar, being ill long racemes all on one side of the stalk. 
Liiidlet was not aware of its e.\isteHce in these Provinces, 
and only quotes it as found in the straits of Malacca and 
the iieighbomig islands. He also says, that it flowfers in 
June and July ; but on this Coast, March and April are 
tlie months i:i which it is in full bloom. 

Dt iidrobium seevndetn. 

c.:£gU^«» OeiOOJWOJ. ScS^fBsit 

YELLOW OENDROBIUM. 

'I’wo pretty yellow flowered species of dendrobium are 
more rare then the purple, but they are not uncommon iir 
the Karen jungles. 

Dendrobium Pierardi. 

Dendrobium aggregatum. 
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WHITE OENOKOBlCMi 

A species with a small snowy flower is very abundant, 
but iias less to recommend it then either of the preceding, 

Dendrobium cretaeeum. 

TAPEK-LEAVED DENDROBIUM. 

An orchid with a filiform tapering leaf is frequent in 
the suburbs of Maulmain, and though 1 have never met with 
it in blossom, an English botanist says it is the taper-leav¬ 
ed dendrobium, which Lindley knew only as a New Holland 
plant. 

Dendrobium tcretifoUum. 

SPOTTED SACCOLABIUM. 

One of the noblest orchids in the Provinces belongs to 
the saccolabium, or bag-lipped genus ; the lip forming a 
bag, or spur. The flowers are numerous, white, spotted 
with rose-violet, and stand on little pedicils all around the 
stalk so as to form an elegant plume sometimes a foot long, 
which give the trees on which they grow a most princely 
appearance. They are profusely multiplied in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Maulmain, and are highly valued in England. 

Saccolabium retusum. 

“ guttatum, 

Aerides guttatuin. 

RED saccolabium. 

Another species of the same genus with rosy flowers, is 
also very handsome and quite abundant. 

AEceoclades ampullacca. 

Saccolabium rubrum. 

Aerides ampullaceum. 

Lindley says it can scarcely be distinguished from S. 
ampullaceum of Wallich’s catalogue. 

FRAGRANT AERIDES. 

The genus aerides furnishes one of the most fragrant of 
orchids, but it is not very abundant in our forests. 

Aerides odoratum. 
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FRAGRANT BOLBOFBTLLCM. 

Perhaps the most highly valued of the orchid order 
among the Burmese and Karens, is the sweet-scented 
bolbophyllum, which Karen youths wear in the lobes of 
the ear, and maidens in their hair. It abounds in almost 
every part of the jungles, throwing down delicate straw 
coloured racemes over the rough gray bark of old lager- 
Btrcemias—emblems of childhood in the arms of age. 

Bolbophyllum. 
coc^so^i 09103 J S'). 

CAREY-BOLBOPHYLLUM, 

This is a very common orchid in the vicinity of Maul- 
main, easily recognized by a long leaf at the apex c f a falsc- 
bulb, aud by its small purplish flower. 

Bolbophyllum Carcymum. 

ERIA. 

A specis of eria is also one of the most abundant of our 
epiphytes, but the flowers are small, and have little to re¬ 
commend them. 

Eria obesa. 

I'lIOLIDOTA. 

In the suburbs of Maulmain, a white flowered species 
of pholidota is not rare. 

Pholidota articulata. 

Trias. 

Many of the mango trees have a species of trias grow¬ 
ing on them, the smallest plant of the orchid tribe that I 
hive seen in the Provinces. 

Trias oblonga. 

HABENARtA. 

There is an elegant species of habenaria in the Tavoy 
forests; and several other species of the same genus arc 
scattered over the Provinces. 

Habenaria acuifcra- 
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FERISTYLUS. 

An elegant terrestrial o'chid with snowy blossoms is 
occasionally seen, which belongs to the genus peristyles. 

Peristylus. 

CEODORUM. 

Tw'o other terrestrial species are members of the genus 
geodorum. 

Gcodorum candtdum. 

“ 2 )allidum. 

VANILt A. 

Dr. Falconer discovered, while on bis visit to the 
Provinces in 1849, a new species of vaaillT, but its speci¬ 
fic name and description have not yet transpired. 

Vanilla. 


FERNS. 

The ferns arc among the most curious objects in the 
vegetable kingdom, and numerous species are indigen¬ 
ous in these Provinces. 

TREE FERN’. 

A tree fern is very rare but is occasionally seen in the 
southern Provinces, resembling a small palm, (irifiitii 
found tbe same species in Assam. 

The natives have but one name for both the cycas and 
tree fcAn. 

Polypodiuin gisanteum. 

«Q0L. OdH» 

CLIMBINO FERN. 

One of the most elegant climbers on the Coast is a 
ten estrial species of fern, easily recognized by its habit 
of running over other plants, and by the fringed margin 
of its leaflets, from which it is sometimes called “ fringed 
fern.” An allied species is found in the United States. 

Lygodium scandens. 

Ophiglossum “ 

oJqScooooSi o|3cc1o5« (Tavoy.) 

«5\OOJ. toicBSi 
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oak-leaved polvpod. 

In some parts of the forests, the trunks of almost every 
tenth tree have a great abundance of a large species of 
polypod growing upon them. The barren fronds are cor¬ 
date, and stemless; but the fertile ones stand on long 
slightly winged stems, and are gashed like the leaves of 
an English oak. 

Polypodium qucrcijolmin, 

PITTED POLYPOD. 

This fern is often found in company with the preceding 
species; and may be easily recognized by its creeping 
habit, and by the margins of the upper parts of its fronds 
being rolled together when in fructification. 

Polypodium periusum. 

IIBED FERN. 

There is a large terrestial fern with hollow stems like 
a reed, which are often used by the natives instead of 
quills for pens. 

Polypodium. 

COCX50»@8§^« 30 . c 8 ii 

STIPC-CLASPINO BRAKE. 

A large brake is common at Tavoy with pinnate fronds, 
whose leaflets have two lobes at the base which clasp 
their stipe. 

Ptcris amplcxicauU^.. 

roo33i <|^ooogs 

CRASS FERN. 

The trunks of our forest trees are often clothed with the 
green drapery of the grass fern, which grows upon them 
precisely like bunches of long grass. It belongs to the 
same genus as the common brake. 

Pteris graminifolia. 
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DAVALLIA. 

An elegant fern of the genus davaliia characterised by 
the fructifications being “ in roundish separate spots, near 
the margin, ” is very plentiful in the neighborhood of 
Maulmain. 

Davaliia, 


MULE FEnN. 

Near the sea shore a species of mule fern with cordate 
fronds is s'-ni- li'i i’s sr^n 

litmionith rordifolia. 

SCANDENT LOMARIA. 

The low lands near the mouths of our rivers and nullahs, 
are often fantastically dressed with a species of lomaria 
which creeps up to the tops of the tallest trees. 

Lomaria scandms, 

TAPEWORM FERN. 

The tapeworm fern, so called from the resemblance of 
the line of sori to a tape worm, is not infrequent. 

Twnis blcchnoides 1 

MAIDENHAIR. 

A small handsome fern is seen in the crevices of old 
ruins and walls every where, of the same genus and nearly 
resembling the English maidenhair—“ the prettiest of ail 
ferns.” 

Adiantum. 

CLUB MOSS. 

The green woods of our southern provinces are often 
carpeted with the club moss, or ground pine, of which we 
have one or two handsome species. 

Lycopodium. 

SALVINIA. 

A curious little floating plant, related to the ferns, of 
the genus salvinia is often seen on the surface of old tanks 
and stagnate waters. 

Salvinia cuculiata. 
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TABLE FRUITS. 

There is a great variety of fruits ini^igenous and exotic 
in this part of the British Territories, and to a native, who 
while a child eats a raw sweet potatoe with as much zest 
as a European would an apple, they are no doubt consi¬ 
dered unsurpassable. The ancient Celts eat acorns, and 
the modern Californians still use acorn bread, and the 
Burmese and Karens eat fruits which are but little superi¬ 
or to an acorn. Some however, are thought to be delici¬ 
ous and are held in high repute : but in general they are 
much inferior to the fruits of temperate climates. 

MANGOSTEEN. 

“ Malaya’s nectared mangosteen ” is truly a delicious 
fruit, and by many esteemed as “ the most palatable of 
known fruits,” but though very delicate it is not to be 
compared to an American peach. It is cultivated to a 
considerable extent in Mergui, but is rarely seen in the 
northern Provinces. 

Garrirtict 7iiangostaiia. 

ySccjn W1R8J. wBojsn 

Dor.rA.v. 

The dorian holds an important place among the fruit* 
of this country being regarded by the voluptuous natives 
as second to none. It is probably the most fceied fruit 
inexistence. Wight speaks of “ the dorian so celebr.ated 
on account of its fine flavored but excessively fcctid fruit 
and adds : “ It is .said by Rumpbius to be of a very heat¬ 
ing quality, liable to excite iiiflamatory derangements of 
the system.” 

Dnrio ztheihinus. 

9Gl^i ooJql oojql 

MAXGO. 

The Mango deserves the first place among the indigen¬ 
ous fruits, being, as Dr. Lindley truly says : “ To the inha¬ 
bitants of India what the peach is to Europeans; the 
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most grateful of all fruits. Its flesh is filled with a rich 
luscious juice ; but the inferior kinds have also so much 
turpentine flavour as to be uneatable.” Unfortunately, 
our jMangoes are notoriously inferior; and to say no¬ 
thing of the turpentine flavor that some of them occa¬ 
sionally have, half, if not three fourths of all that are sold 
in the bazar, are worm eaten, though that is not at all 
apparent when they are bought. 

There are two different species, both of which the na¬ 
tives say grow wild, and several varieties are cultivated in 
the Provinces. The finest is a variety from Siam, which 
produces a large fruit with a very thin stone. 

Mangifcra indica. 

“ sylvatica. 

odcj-tSi SOJ. ©8so 

HOBSE M.VNCO. 

This is a large mango multiplied at ftlergui, and is 
tjuite a favorite with the natives. It-has an odour resem¬ 
bling the dorian, and like that has been introduced from 
the Straits. 

Mangiftra feetida. 

COgoSi 0«SI. 

OPPOSITF.-I.EAVED MANOO. 

This indigenous tree produces a fruit much like a plum. 
There arc two varieties,—one bearing an intensely sour 
fruit, and the other, one as insipidly sweet. 

Oarnbessedea oppositifolia. 

Mungifera “ 

ea8" 


LICHI. 

The lichi, originally from China, is a favorite fruit in 
Bengal, but did not succeed on this.Coast until recentlyt 
The trees bore their first fruit last year. 

NrphcUum JAchi, 

L 
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PAWPAW, 

The first fruit that I saw on the table in Burmah, was 
an American pawpaw, not the pawpaw of the Mississippi 
valley, Porcclia triloba ; but the pawpaw of South America 
and the West Indies. Europeans call it papaya, from the 
Portuguese papayo ; and by the Portuguese it was j>ro- 
bably introduced into India. The fruit re.sembles a melon 
in appearance, and often tastes no belter than a good 
English turnip 

Carira Pnpayu. 

coGc^ocSii i£S^:S'< (Tavcy.) 

301OT1. cB|» congopSfl 

Ol AV.l. 

The guaea, another American tree is planted perhapr 
more extensively than any other fruit tree in the couriiry 
Eoudon has the most correct notion of the fruit that I 
have seen. He says : “ Most of the .species are cultivated 
in the tropics for their fruit, which also ripens freelv in 
this country, but is of little merit.” 

The while guava is the species most usuaily cultivated 
hut the red is not uncommon. 

Pisirlium pyriferum (irhitc.) 

“ pomifmm {>'<(1.) 

ttDcooooj 3 c«o£cg3o8ii (Tavoy.'j 

PINE APPLE. 

Another of the most abundant fruits iu the Provinces is 
the pine apple, also an American production. With the 
plant, the native American name appears to have been in¬ 
troduced into Burmah, for nanai is said to be the name it 
had among the Peruvians where it was originally found, 
and the Burman name is nanat ; which the Sgaus have 
abbreviated to nay. 

Ananas sativus. 

Broiaelia Ananas. 

^ofoSii 
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l-i, \NTAIN. 

'!'l;c lyi.iiiiiiiii or baiKiiKi, tliougli a far less palaialde fruit, 
S'-olii: the same place in this country that vlie apiile does iti 
Ihu'iand, anti the United States. It is used as a tegetablo .as 
Mel! a.- an article for the di''.se:-|, the creat propoi'tion being 
eaten u iti; rice and meat ai tlie (dace of potatm s- 

'riieie 1 -- pet Imps no jdaiit of «iiicli .io many I'lCpe.. lerous 
tiniig-. hate lieeii (••ae!i."-slv uritten in books of navels, 
and ih-. II copied mi' uork-.of grater charaet.rr, than 
tins Among other lliings eipially teritable, it is.-tid, *■ 
'■ 'I Ilia', dozen jdaiitaai- arc siillicieiil to servo .'ne man 

h. ratteel' aisiead ol'bie.al, and v,ill sujiport him much 
lietiei A Kaien by P'o -.it.s be often oal.s leu ,il a lone. 

d a bundri' 1 would not be sufficient foi a man oi'e d.'y il 

i. e be. 1 .11 ihiiig Ci-e, niile- - they were verv large. 

Like li'e i.iango the tree indigenoits, but the wild 
Irioi 1 - u.o full ufieedsto he ciilahle. 'J'he plaiilaiii and 
i.an.'ina, which were formerly regarded as di=lmet, ...'e n.-.w 
eoiisn!i,ied by holanisis as one specKis, hut it cmbiacc.s 
tii.any tarietics; 1 have the IJurman names oi -/ii'i 

boi.irr- me. “ The nuineroii.e varieties," write,' Voi;'. "t-.e 
hate in iam tiled lo put in some order. The ..llemj.t made 
1 r till' iiurjio'e, in Schultoiis, np|)ears to U' to hate on’y 
.'ncrf.i'cd the C',>nlii'ion," 'I'lie lUoiiila hewy, from which 
al.diiic of the fmcsi testurc is prepared, is made from the 
le.at es <.f a species of phml.iin iree, M. Another 

distinct species of this gemis grows wild m our jungles, and 
is rallicr an ernamental plant, which is all tiiai it h'.i to 
recoinrneinl it. (uilikc the comini'ii plantain it ncter 
tlirotts up shoots from its roots. 

'riie name of the |ilaiitain in i’uli is mai.za, which is its 
Arabic name, mnuz, with a final vowed added, to pronounce 
the last consoiiaal, no words in Pali, ending in any con¬ 
sonant excelling n. Now if its Arabic name be so widely 
difiused, it seems quite certain that had the plant been 
known to the Hebrews, the Hebrew being cognate with 
Arabic, it would have had a similar name. This fact is a 
sufficient refutation of the conjectural interpretations of 


* Ses Loudon't Kncrclapedia ofPlantt, und«r M. (utraduiacn. 
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certain passages of Scripture tliat we meet with from time 
to time. Thus : “ LoudolPs conjecture that dutlaim (mand¬ 
rakes) were the fruit of JU«.?aj)orodtstacrt, (plantain-tree,) ’ 
which has been recently revived in a morlern work, can¬ 
not stand, on account of its name. For the same reason, 
the conjecture that the grapes which the spies brought 
from Canaan, were plantains, cannot be su.staincd. The 
plantain seems a favorite plant to build fancies upon 
Gesenius in defining trenah, the fig tree, refers to Gen. 3 7, 
“Where,” he say», “ the Piaif iiidtca or 31usaparadi^iaca, 
plantain tree, Engl, with very large leaves seems to be 
meant.” This is perfectly conjectural and is wholly im- 
sustained by the usage of the word, as well as that it hears 
no resemblance to its Arabic name 
31iisa paradisial a. 
gc5ctjjoii Osf^aT.. cocg,i 

Ol.F.ASTlTR ri.USI. 

This sour red plum makes very good tarts and jcliit-. 
and abounds in some parts of the jungle. 

Elenagmis conferta. 

OiO. cx>og" 

MALVY APPLE. 

This tree thrives luxuriantly at Mergui, and bears some 
resemblance in taste to a juicy apple, but it is a very in- 
dilTerent fruit. 

Eugenia malacccnsis. 

Jamhosa malacccnsis. 
cogcDcgu 

ROSE APPLE. 

The rose apple described, as “ tasting like the smell 
of a ro.se,” is cultivated to a small extent in European 
gardens. 

Eugen 'a Jatnbos. 

Jambosa vulgaris. 

JAMBO FRl'fT. 

A small black plum is often seen in bazar wh'.ch is 
produced by a species of eugenia. According to Burman 
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geography tliere is a eugenia tree on the great island or 
continent which we inhabit, that is twelve hundred miles 
high, one hundred and eighty six in circumferance, with 
five principal branches each six hundred miles long. 
From this tree, the island derives its name Sambu-dcba, 
Eugenia Island. * 

Evgcnia. 

cocgojc^oqjoliii Wl'llo. ODOtCOI^ii 

HKRITinnA FRUIT. 

One of the best and most plentiful of the jungle fruits 
IS the heritiera. It grows iii bunches resembling large 
grapes, is agreeably sub-acid, and when ripe, of a yellow¬ 
ish hue. The tree is small, and when arrayed with these 
long golden bunches it is very beautiful. It would 
be tpiite an acquisition to our gardens both for ornament 
and utility. 

Heritiera atlcnunta. 

rD^§8« oecoon (Tavoy.') 

OJ< 33 . 

CUSTARD APPLK. 

The custard apple, an American fruit, is cultivated by 
the Btuniuns in these Provinces occasionally, and quite 
extensively in Bnrmah Proper. The pulp is very agreea¬ 
ble, and lias much the appearance of custard. 

Anona squamosa. 

0<>lri 

SOUR SOP. 

This fruit, resembling the custard apple, is sometime# 
cultivated by Europeans. 

Anona muricata. 


From cg|ii —a eugenia tree (Pali.) 
.« —an island. 
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bullock’s heart 

Of llie same genus as the custard ai»ple is the bullock s 
lieart, whicli I liave occasionally found in native gardens 
Anona reticulata. 

UVARl V nil IT. 

This fruit has the taste and appearance of the North 
America part paw, tnd they are members of the same natural 
family. It is the produce of a scandent shrub aboinidiiiif 
in the jungles 

I varla grandijlordl 

cc^'oS* oojoeso"). oo^QSboSso^i 

ORANGE. 

Oranges are quite abundant, but for the want of proper 
attention they are much inferior to the West India or¬ 
anges, and to those cultivated in the South of Europe. 
The trees are often exceedingly prolific. A seedling that 
1 planted, produced in the ninth year more than two thou¬ 
sand oranges. 

Ci'rtts aurunlhim. 

tjSoSn (^Tavoy.) 

S^\EET LIMEP. 

A considerable proportion of the fruit sold for o.anges 
are sweet limes. Dr. Pickering of the American Explor¬ 
ing Expedition, remarks ; “ I did not meet with the true 
orange, either in Hindustan or the East Indies " The 
tree iiiay be often distitiguished by its leaf which is usually 
slightly winged, and smaller than the orange 
Citrus Umetta- 

snADDorK. 

The shaddock or pumpicmuss may be often procu.'cd 
in market, but the fruit is decidedly inferior to the Bengal 
puroplemuss. 

Citrus dicunmna. 

09j2Cx. 
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THREE-LEAVEO TRIPHASIA, 

'I’lie tiiree-leaved triphasia which boars a small berry 
like an orange in niinature, often found in Chinese pre¬ 
serves, IS raised in European gardens. 

Triphasia t/ifoliafa, 

OENGAI, QUINCE. 

The Bengal quince is grown b}' the Burmese to a small 
extent. 

viarmdns, 

Cj6» OOJ. 

WOOD Arri.E. 

Cnpiaiii Phayre told me that he had * ten the wood ap¬ 
ple in cnlir.anon by the Burmese in Amherst Province, 
but 1 hate never observed if. 

Fero.iia chphantum. 

bV 

rrrnoN. 

Tlie t iti'o:'. is cu'tivated, and I have met v ith citron 
frees in the jungles apparently indigenous. The fruit 
inmeier, is much inferior to the Bengal citron. 

SMALL LI.ME. 

Tlie.smrul acid lime is seen almost every where in 
abundance. 

CHrxts brrpamia. 

“ ucida. 

LARGE LIME. 

Large t arieties of the acid li.me are diffused all over 
ihe Protinces; and Europeans usually call them citrons; 
but the trees are easily distinguished by their leaves, as 
the leaf of the citron is simple, while that of the large 
lime i? winged. 

Citrus bergainia. 
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DOCBLE'LEAVED citron. 

There is a species of citrus at Tavoy with a leaf that 
looks like two leaves joined together, the wings on the 
petiole being as broad, on even broader, than the leaf it¬ 
self. The fruit is small and there are two varieties, one 
with a smooth, and another with a rough skin. 1 do not 
find it noticed in any of our Indian Floras, but Dr. Pic¬ 
kering met with a similar tree on the Samoan Isladns, a 
member of the Philippine Flora. 

Citrus torosa ? 

cgjorS^oSi oo^c^ii 

POMEGRANATE. 

The pomegranate is cultivated to a very small extent in 
gardens by both Burmese and Europeans. 

Punica granatum. 

O0(^nO<^ii Ol§">. 

WILD RAMBOUTAN. 

One of our indigenous trees bears a fruit whose sub¬ 
acid aril is very agreeable to the palate, and much resem¬ 
bles that of the ramboutan so famous at Malacca Ma¬ 
lays to whom I have shown the fruit, say it is the wild 
ramboutan, and the tree certainly belongs to the same 
genus ; but never having met with it in flower, I cannot 
determine the species. 

Ncphelium. 

oq|o5ff«on5i oSjCJO'yuSj. 

SCHLEICHEUA. 

The fruit of this tree resembles the wild ramboutan in 
every thing except that it is covered with prickles half an 
inch long. It is rarely seen in market but would be a 
valuable addition to the dessert. The tree grows among 
the hills of Tavoy. 

Schleichera, 
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OTAHEITE GOOSEBERRY. 

'J'liis tree, which is larger than the jujube, is planted by 
the Burmese all over the Provinces, who value its fruit 
liighly. It bears some re.semblance to a gooseberry both 
in appearance and taste ; and I have heard it called 
“the Otahciie gooseberry.” The tree here is dieecioii."'. 

Clccn dhdclia. 

PhyUant}iu<i longifoUns. 

:£'2« oocoSosSii c6S^c8iiW8c8'‘." 

carambola. 

The car.ambcia tree bears a sour fruit which ma'tes a 
good tart, and there i.s a variety which bears a sweet fruit. 
I'he tree, llioiigb originally, it is said, from the Moluccas, 
flourishes well on this Coast, and is quite naturalized. 

Averr/wa C’araaiOola. 

c3d6j3:sii caDoSolj" (Tavoy.') 

CO p o p cod')000:^8» 

RILIMBI. 

'I he biliinbi tree, another species of the same genus, has 
been introduced into a few of our gardens, where it bears 
profusely, and its fruit is used like that of the cnramb{)la 

Ai'crrhoa llilimhi. 


BRAZir. (iOOSEBEREY. 

A species of ph)sails which bears a berry, sometimes 
called the “ Brazil gooseberry,” is occasionally seen in 
gardens, and the fruit in tarts has much the taste of the 
gooseberry. 

Phyfalls prruoiana. 

SAPODILLV PLUM. 

In a few European gardens may be found the tree 
which produces the sapodilla plum ; whose “ fruit, in 
appearance like an old decayed potatoe, is yet the most 
luscious in the West Indies.” 

Achras Sapota. 
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CHOCOLATE-NUT TREE. 

The chocolate-nut tree is seen in Tavoy gardens, and 
it brings its fruit to perfection. 

Thcobromu Cacao. 

benoal currants. 

In some of the l'luroi)ean gardens a species of carisca 
is cultiiaied for its beiries, whicli taste vvhen steued like 
currants. 

Carls., a Car an das. 

(.U.INADILH. 

This luxuriant exotic from the Jamaica passion flowt rs, 
flourishes well on the Coast, and is very jirolific. The 
smooth oblong fruit grows nearly as large as a cucumber, 
and contains a suecnienl pulp, which makes a cooling 
delicious dihii, and when |)repared in tarts, can scarcely be 
distinguished from giecn ajiple. The Re\. Ulr. Benncti 
of I’avoy, Ins recently introduced it among the Karen;?, by 
•i'hom it is highly e.slec!ned, and much sought for. It will 
no doubt soon be generally ditfused tbri'iigh the Provinces, 
as it possesse;; all the attractive (pialities of fine fruit., 
handsome fragrant blossoms, and when trailed over an 
arbor, a rich pleasing shade. 

Pas^iflora quadrantularis. 

osocoocS" 


MULBF.RRy. 

There is a species of mulberry from China sparceiy 
diffused throughout the Provinces, which produces a very 
agreeable black berry in great rpiautities and is a valua¬ 
ble fruit. 

Morns atropurpurea. 

^solii 00 3^. CXJcS^eS^# 

STRAWBERRY. 

I have raised very fine strawberries in my garden at 
Tavoy, but the plants require considerable care. 

Fragaria. 
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WILD RASPBERRY. 

Griffith says there is a species of rubus in the Provin¬ 
ces, and Wallich found one on the Irrawaddy ; but whe¬ 
ther either produces an edible fruit or not, I am unable 
to say. The existence of an indigenous species, though 
worthless itself, is however, interesting ; as it indicates 
that the true raspberry might be propagated with succe.ss. 

Ruhus O'uwrcephul. 

KOSl-Ll.r.. 

The rosellc plant, the red sorrel of the West Indies, 
js very widely diffused and its red sour calyx makes a fine 
flavored jolly, and preserve, wliich is a good substitute for 
cruiibcrriet'. 

Ilihiscub. Sabdariffa. 

cf.ScooS" bS'lG^J. 

WATER VtELON. 

Both Burmese and Karens raise water melon.®, Imt thev 
are neither .so large nor so sweet as those of America. 

Cltt ullus Cur.urbita. 

OSjOd"!. l^cSiOC^ 

MUSK MEL0.«J. 

A very indifferent musk melon is cultivated by the na¬ 
tives generally. 

Cucun.is Mclo. 

ceqooSg (Tavoy) oaiuqj. 31^^11 

CtlEST.Nt r. 

There is an indigenous chestnut tree growing on the 
uplands which yields abundantly, and whose fruit is sold 
in bazar, but they will not compare with the French chest¬ 
nuts, nor even with the American cbincapins. 

Casfanea martabani'-a. 

oc6s[u odSco" (Tavoy) OjJ 3 j. oocS^a 
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rOSTID STERCCLIA. 

The foBted sterculia is not uncommon in the forests, and 
Its seeds are eaten like filberts. 

Sterculia fact ida. 
conS^Sii 


boodh’s cocoanut. 

A handsome tree bearing a large fruit, called Boodh’s 
r.ocoanut is met with in the Provinces, whose winged seeds 
are sometimes eaten by the natives. 

Sterculia alat r. 

PEA NUT. 

Ground nuts are abundant in the bazars, and are con¬ 
sumed in large quantities by the natives. The plant is 
occasionally seen growing, but the nuts are principally 
imported from Pinang and Rangoon. 

Arachis hypogca. 

cQba Oc8s|Pc§ltl 

SANDORICUM, 

The sandoricum tree bears a fruit the size of an orange, 
occasionally called the wild mangosteen, to which it 
bears some resemblance. It has a fleshy acid pulp and 
makes a very good jelly, but has a peculiar odour. Tlie 
natives eat the fruit raw, and esteem it excellent. 
Sandoricum indicum . 
ocSc^n © 31 . 

WILLUaltBEIA. 

There is a species of willitghbeia in the forests that pro¬ 
duces a fruit as large as an apple, which Europeans some¬ 
times call “ a kind of a fig.” It has an agreeable taste 
but abounds in a milky juice 

Willughbtia martabaniea. 
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KED NEPRBUUM. 

This is a small inferior fruit, eaten by the natives only, 
though belonging to the same genus which produces the 
famous iichi, and bearing its fruit in bunches like that. 

Nephclium. 

^5csj]» c8i8t" 

TAMARIND. 

The tamaiind is a large handsome tree, with spreading 
branches, and is worthy of care for ns light beautiful green 
foliage, and profuse yellowish blossoms with veins of red, 
.as well as for its fruit. It is an exotic on this Coast, but is 
planted by natives around their dwelling.s for the leaves, 
which being slightly acid, afford an agreeable condiment to 
their curries. I have seen the tree bearing richly in 
Mergui, but have rarely observed it yielding fruit abundantly 
in the northern provinces. The dried fruit is imported in 
large cpiantities from Btinnah, and is constantly for sale in 
the bazar. 

Ta7narindvs indica. 

oSmc^i {Tavot/) 

CASIIEW'-NUT. 

The cashew tree bears an agreeable fruit, to which is 
attached the nut, both of which arc common in the 
market. 

Anacarduim occidentale. 

cSc^MqcSii 5 |c8odcoSci (Towot/.) 

ooj o3n oj. ©S8c8^oo8iboo<i>ii 

JUJUBE. 

The jujube from which the famous jujube lozenges are 
made, is a small sour berry, a great favorite with the Bur¬ 
mese and Karens. The tree is of middle stature, and is 
often found apparently growing wild. 

Zizyphiis Jujuha. 

sS> Q\0% C3681c8ii«8cBS« 

M 
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PRTLI.AMTUC8. 

There Is a small tree very abundant at Maulmain, and 
in many other localities on the Coast, belonging to the ge¬ 
nus phyllanthua which bears a small intensely sour fruit, 
that valued by the natives. 

Phyllanthus. 

cSj^i ocjosi (Tavoy.) _ H. O300i« 

IN&A. 

X:!inc gardens are often ornamented with a species ot 
inga whu'li aftord.s a thick beautiful shade, and wlien in 
llowci i'.s tufted bouglis seem to bend under their bur¬ 
ls cf p'.vn i-.scoiite<l blo-'-Diiis. It is a leguininou- plant 
o-e are poisonous, and vi lieti liikeii into the sloni 

I s .it' '.inC'produce di-ii.-tr-.ii,. rrui.i, (pi urc', Kt ill 
I'iin.'-t' and Kai -'iis are e,\;rav.';u':<'idy Pin!: oi'tl;-'i as 
idinicni I t •, lit,r pre-iuied *' d', .'i>d the'' i'lu.y u,'Si 
ce I'l tin . ’izars. 

Iiii a/.i-'i 

EOinn: iL\('i' I 

A red -''nly fiuit produced by a species of zaiacca nmy 
be often sc" n in bazar, but it is eaten by tiio natnesoniy 

Za'acca cdulU. 

C.£odSii OrT. ®§ii 

^ e 

rii^-TKCF. 

A Ftunu <’ fig-tree or two may iie seen in a few Eiiropc- 
nn gardens, but llie fruit rarely comes to perfection ; al- 
’iiough dune aie perhaps more indigenous trees m the 
juiigirs belonging to the fig genus, tliaii to any oliier in 
the whole \ .■iiotahlc kingdom. » 

iAi z/.t Carica 

GQoSGJgSa OjOJGj'I. 01^3111 

INDIA.N’ or,Am. 

Tliere are three or four species of grapes in the Prov¬ 
inces. One is seen creeping over every hedge and bush, 
•.'•hicii lias sometimes been mistaken bv Europeans for th.’’ 
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true grape vine; but the fruit is acrid, like all the indigen¬ 
ous species, and not edible even to a native. 

Vitis indica. 

qSodlSi oBsS^^^OO^Saopi 

GRAPE VINE. 

The grape vine many be seen in many of our gar¬ 
dens, but It very rarely produces fruit. I once saw a 
vine in Mcrgui, however, which had on it stteral fine 
bundles of grapes ; and 1 have heard of grapes being oc¬ 
casionally lirought to perfection in Maulniuin. 

I Vr/s rinijira. 

OOIJ ©o8» 

i.HEBItY. 

V'oijt says there is a species of cerasus, or cherry 
‘ a native of Maiilmain,” but 1 have never hapjiened to 
meet with it. He had however good authority for the 
staienioni; and Griffith remarks tliat there is in the Pro¬ 
vinces viie sjiccii.s of the almond tribe, “ which abounds 
in prussic aenh ’ 

Cernsus. 

WALNUTS. 

Walnuts arc occasionally brought from Rangoon ; but 
it i.s not certain that they are the produce of the indigen¬ 
ous walnut tree. 

Jitglans arguia. 



IIOO’s PLUM. 

Tili.s IS an intensely astringent fruit very appropriately 
named. The Karens have a tradition that in those Gold¬ 
en Days when God dwelt with men, all nations came be¬ 
fore him on a certain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their land, and the Karens selected the hog’s 
plum for their oblatien; which gave such offence, that God 
cursed the Karen nation and placed it lowest among all 
the nations by whom they are surrounded, 

Spondias mangifera. 

orgM ^ct/lfin {Tavoy.) ( 53 /. co^si 
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COCOANUT. 

The cocoanut is one of the most valuable of tropic 
fruits and the milk of the youug nuts is a very grateful be¬ 
verage. 

Cocos nucifcra 

q)et tStn 

nOQUET. 

The loquet is sometimes seen in flower around our 
bungalows, but 1 have never met with it in fruit. 

Eribotryajaponica. 

PEAR TREE. 

Wallich found a species of pear tree growing on lime¬ 
stone mountains, near the Irrawaddy ; and it may exist in 
these Provinces, though I have never met with it. 

Pyrus. 

JACK. 

The jack is perhaps more abundant tlian any other fruit, 
except the plantain. It is invaluable to the natives, but 
is an indifferent fruit to Europeans. The tree is large 
and affords a very dark grateful shade, and when the 
fruit, which is often as large as a man’s head, is hang¬ 
ing all around its branches it is a grand object. 

Artocarpus inlegrijfvlitis. 

BREAD-NUT. 

The bread-fruit tree is cultivated in a few gardens at 
Tavoy and Maulmain, and bears very well; but the fruit 
is of that variety which is full of seeds and is of no value. 

Artocarpus incisus. 

BREAD-FRUIT. 

The true seedless bread-fruit tree is cultivated' at 
Penang, and has recently been introduced into Mergui, 
where it is said to flourish. 

Artocarpus comnunis. 
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MOUNTAIN JACK. 

There is an echinated, agreeably acid fruit produced 
by a large tree, which the Burmese call the mountain 
jack. The leaves of the young trees are gashed like 
some species of oak. One of our Tavoy surgeons trans¬ 
planted a tree to his own garden, under the impression that 
it was A. inrisa, the breadfruit tree, not being aware that 
in old trees the leaves are entire. 

Artocarpiis cchinatus. 
cco^SS^^n ccoo£8^i (31. tsl* 

UAOOOCHA BREAD-FRUIT. 

I’his fruit is nsnaliy designated by Europeans “ a kind 
of a fig : ” but it is a species of artocarpus, occasionally 
raised near native houses. 

Artocarpus Laconcha. 

cQ^oScxjiSi (31OJ. OOOt^u 

HAtlW BREAD-FRUIT. 

'I'liis indigenous fruit resembles the preceding, in every 
respect, except that it is covered with soft weak hairs. 

Artorarpus hirsutus. 

cor.c6o:j5(V^Sii (390J C5J’OOJ. COOi^asS^a 

SMALL BREAD-FRUIT. 

This is an orange-colored fruit resembling in taste a 
custard apple, and in appearance a fig, but it is a speci . 
of artocarpus, which 1 cannot find any where describe ‘ 
though not scarce in our forests. 

Artocarpus. 

cgof^D:}5coS« WOJCS'j. 

MORlNDA FRUIT. 

A species of morinda is often seen growing near 
Burraan houses, which produces a fruit as large as h 
pullet’s egg. It is a great favorite with the Burmese, and 
is served up in their curries. 

Morinda. 
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HOO'CHCSTNCT. 

Every one has heard of the hor8e>che8tnut, but few are 
probably aware that in these Provinces the hog-chestnut ts 
indigenous. Such is a literal rendering of the Burmese 
name, and the tree is certainly a species i f chestnut, but 
it is not described in any of the books to which I can refer. 

Caatanca. 

onScoSsjii oSiooysj. cocBgoli 

CHINESE DATES. 

“ Tlie Burmese,” says a correspondent who resided 
several years in Ava, “ call the Chinese fig, which is 
brought ill great quantities overland to Ava, tee-t/tec or 
tay-t/icc*.” This is the same fruit which in England is 
called Chinese date ; but is neither a fig nor a date, but 
the fruit of a species of ebony ; and a more appropriate 
name would be the Chinese persimon, the persimon tree 
being also a species of ebony, and there is a considera¬ 
ble resemblance in the fruit. 

The tree which produoes this “ Chinese date, ” is occa- 
.«ionaIly cultivated by the Burmese, but it bears fruit very 
sparingly, and I think with Roxburgh, that it is “ by no 
means equal to a good apple.” 

Diospj/ros Katii. 

couSr cngSi cSj[ODn (Pali.) 

MlMt;SOPS FRUIT. 

A dried fruit is occasionally seen among the Chinese, 
brought from Singapore, and some of the seeds produce 
trees, which, judging from their leaves, can be no other 
than 

Mimuso/js Kauki. 

*c3;^c8in or o3o5s8i 
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t^tiOETABlJES. 


There is a great variety of vegetables indigenous or cuN 
livated in the Provinces; but ihe best are scarce, and 
rarely for sale in the bazars. Nearly every plant produces a 
vegetable for the natives. The Burman books say, there 
are ten kinds of vegetables, or pot herbs, corresponding to 
the parts of a plant that furnish them. 


O30Sl 

—tht root 

tfCO" 

03g]o6« 

—the leaf 

«83“ 

rocgooSi 

—the sprout 



—the shoot 



—the tuber 


0336 " 

*—the heart 

Sag* 

OScSju 

—the fruit 

OCOB 


—the bark 

oo©« 

05y§. 

—the blossom 

cc 

§" 

•—mushroom 



(Pali.) 


KAREN POTATOE. 


'his is a small yam not much larger than a kidnejl 
potatc^, which it much resembles both in appearance and 
taste. It is cultivated extensively by the Karens, and bcnng 
more like a potatoe than a yam, has acquired the name of 
the Karen potatoe, and is sometimes called the Tavoy 
potatoe. It is the best vegetable we have, but unfortunately 
it can be obtained during a few months only in the year. 
I am not aware that it is ever found wild on the Coast; 
and it appears to me to]be either identical, or nearly related 
to Roxburgh’s 

Dioscorea faseiculata. 
fWCgg" SOI. 


ELEPBANT-POOT TAM. 

A yam with a tuber about the size and shape of an 
elephant’s foot, ranks next to the preceding species. It is 
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white, and often as light and agreeable as a potatoe. It 
abounds in Karen gardens but is rarely seen among the 
Burmese, or in the market. 

Dioscorca. 

cgooS. n5j«<3nsjl5. 

I.ARGE WHITE YAM. 

There are several dilTerent species and varieties of while 
yams in cultivation. The one most in repute has arrow- 
headed cordate leaves. 

Dioscorea glohosa. 

. c§?o5g« n5j§i. 

DARK PURfLE YAM. 

A yam witli a dark purple root is one of our best yams, 
and is extensively cultivated both by Karens and Burmese. 

Dioscorra atropunpurea. 

nljcex 


WlI.Il YAM. 


There arc several indigenon.s species of yams, uhich are 
eaten by the Karens in times of scarcity, though very acrid. 
One is remarkable for its large tcrnate leaves, of which its 
leaflets are sometimes nearly a foot long, and six inches 
wide. 

Dioscorta flamona. 


SWEET POTATOE. 


The sweet potatoe is very abundant but it is vastly in¬ 
ferior both in size and quality to the sweet potatoe of the 
Southern States of America. 

Batatas cdulis. 

Convohmlus batatas. 


rog^gii oo?c5oc0oo5i 


nSjoga. 
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TELINGA POTATOB. 

This is a plant of the arum tribe which produces tubers 
like a yam, much esteemed by the natives ; and is very 
generally raised by Burmese and Karens. 

Amorpknphallus campanulatus. 

Arum campanulatum. 

OH 


COLOCASIA. 

This is another plant of the arum tribe wliich is grown 
by the natives for its tubers, that supply the place of po¬ 
tatoes. 

Colocasia antiquorum. 
o<Si O8JO01. 

COMMON POTATO E. 

The potatoc is of easy culture but the tubers are very 
small, and it is not an object of cultivation, though with 
a little attention, it might possibly be made one. 

Snlanum tubtrosum. 

PEA. 

The pea is seen in European gardens, and produces 
very well in some localities. 

Pisum sativum, 

GOA BEAN. 

There is a variety of the Goa bean which produces 
esculent roots that are eaten like potatoes, and are a very 
tolerable vegetable. The young pods are also eaten like 
French beans. 

Psophocarpus tetragonelobus. 

Dolichos “ 

bg6i bcffioSdis ^3v^3aoloJ. 
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SWORD BEAN- 

The sword bean is planted to a small extent, and iis 
young pods are used as a vegetable. 

Caiifivalia ffladiata. 

DoUrhu'i gladiatus. 

bibjob'N !^o5^^bc8co^'toc8ii 

cBcOpeisQ^ii 

INDIAN KIDNEY BEAN. 

Burnieso and Karens grow several varieties of one or 
two species of labial), which occupy the place of kidney 
beans in Europe. 

I.fihlah t'vjgarc. 

DolicJtos l(d>lah. 

b'^bj. dBcop' 

NATIVE nl-AN. 

The natiie.s cultivate another bean which resembles 
the common European bean, and is esteemed by them a 
good vegetable 

Cyamnpsis p^oraloida. 

I)(dichos fabrpformh. 

bjgf' b'LbjOil. c8cO^D36Sa 

BLACK CRAAl. 

Crawfurd says that one of the most common pulses seen 
in Burmah is the Phaseolus mat ; which is the plant that 
produces the black gram of India. 

Phaseolus Mungo, melanospcrmus. 

“ Mat. 

6« 


MELILOT. 

Griilith saw large fields of melilot in the neighborhood 
of Ava, but 1 have not seen it in these Provinces. 
Melilotus. 
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AOATU 

The legumes of the agati are a faTorite vegetable with 
the natives, and the trees, which grow very rapidly, may be 
seen in perhaps every town and village in the Provinces. 
Agati grandijilorwii. 
gJIoSo^D Oc8sD0^8c8^fBsii 

CHICKPEA. 

The chickpea, or gram, is grown exten.-.ivcly by tnc 
Burmese, especially in Burniab, and large ipianlities are 
imported into the Proviure- from Rpn:.;<)Oii. 
f arict-nuiit. 

c.oco^sini Ou’S'jll't. ocS’srBxcoi 

r.'ot.L. 

I'he doll bean is rai,-ed to a small extent, lut the doll 
'-■■iJ 111 market is piuicipally imported, 

Cqjmuif iiuUiit.'. 

WILD rKr..\rJt i!r..A.\. 

A species of jihaseoliis, ihe genus nhicii furnishes tlie 
commiiTi French bean, grows .'jxmtaneoiisly c i rvniiere in 
the Pronnees. Ro.xhurgh descrilnn;' the sne.M ' .^.'ivs. that 
he never found it ‘‘ hut i)i it u'tid st.tti ; u .iile Voigt 
is madr to say, by a mi~fike of the prmi i i.o doubt, 
“ Cultivated, lu which stale tally it was i’o.ihd by Dr. 
Ro.x burgh. ’ 

P/iasLoIus trihhrtw 

ioDXO" bS" 0='i. coccaj-i 

WILI> liOLirnt s. 

An indigenous specie* of uoliclios with downy leaves 
and pods, ah' unds in some .'Octioii.s of the country. 
DoliKhos pilusus. 

cco-.^i bd b, 'o'-' ■. c8x>b'aij 
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WILD SWORD BEAN. 

On the sea shore a wild species of sword bean is found 
growing in great profusion. 

Ccmavalia virosa. 

IIORSE-RADDISH-TREE. 

The horse-raddish-tree is propagated by the Burmese 
for its pods, which are eaten in curries ; but it is cliiefly 
valued by Europeans for its roots which cannot be distin¬ 
guished when eaten with roast beef, from the common 
horse-raddish, Coclilcaria Armoracia. 

Morinsa ptcrygoapcrma. 

O.^COCgi; 00^03^. OcS«03^n 

ASPARAGUS. 

The common English asparagus is sometimes seen in 
European gardens, but it is very unproductive. 

Asparagus officinalis. 

WILD ASPARAGUS. 

There is an indigenous species of asparagus, which 
produces a passable substitute for the English vegetable, 
to which however, it is much inferior. It bears a sweet¬ 
smelling flower, and is deserving of cultivation as an or¬ 
namental plant. 

Asparagus accrosus. 

giSacorSi nst. ^Sn 


CAUCACE. 

One of the most highly esteemed vegetables of European 
gardens is the cabbage, which is raised from imported seed, 
and fine plants are sometimes produced, but they are sel¬ 
dom in the market. 

JBrassica olcracea. 

COCc5o<5033i 
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TVRNIT0. 

Turnips are occasionallj grown, but they do not re¬ 
ward the cultivator so well as cabbages. 

Bratica Rapa. 

<5co3i bjooj. MCo^Spn 

RAbnisR. 

Raddishes abound in vegetable gardens, and are almost 
always in the bazars. 

Raphanus sativus. 

t^cooi bjooj. osasfSpn 

MUSTARD. 

1 have seen a species of mustard on the banks of the 
Tenasserim, several days journey from any human habita¬ 
tion, and which the Karens regarded as growing spontan¬ 
eously, but it did not appear to differ from the species in 
common culture on the Coast, and the seeds had probably 
been dropped there by the passing traveller- 

Sinaj/is. 

bjOOj'. 0300^" 

WATCR CRBSS. 

Griffith says he found an indigenous species of nasturtium 
in the Provinces, but he does not appear to have descri¬ 
bed it , 

.Xaiiurlium. 

GARDEN CRESS. 

Among the dried seeds sold in ba^ar for medicinal pur- 
noses, are the seeds of the common garden cress. 

Lepidtim sativum. 

RED GOURD, OR SQUASH GOURD. 

A species of large pumpkin or gourd, is a common vege¬ 
table seen on the tables of Europeans. “ When boiled,” 
«ays Wight, “ it resembles in taste a fine tender carrot.” 

Cucurbita maxima^ 
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aOVltDfOR FDMfFKIN. 

t'he Kareas and Stmneae eultirate a species of pudnp^ 
kin or gourd, nevef eaten by l^opeads, rtbicb they esteem 
* valuable addition to their curries. 


Benincasa ceriferO' 
ea^ocSu^Sn Ilbl. 




SSAKXi GOURD. 


A c'urrioiis contorted gourd, peculiar to India, is in very 
general demand for vegetable curries. The plant is of 
easy culture on trellises around the doors of the native' 
cabins, and the fruit oilen grows two feet long, beautifully 
striped, small, and tapering, so that streaming down from 
the trellis, they immediately remind one of striped snakes 
suspended from the foliage of trees. 

Trichosanthes anguiiia. 

bco^ogi tao3TOl«5i oooCO^'OOtBqS* 

BITTER GOURD. 

This is a very bitter gourd of the same genus as the 
preceding, but unlike that, this is eaten by the natives only. 

Trichosanthes cucumerina. 

aoogoSsTiri OOO'IOJ- ooeBa^n 

BOTTUE GOURD, OR WHITE PUMPKIN. 

The bottle gourd grows luxuriantly, and several varie¬ 
ties may be seen about our Indian cabins. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. 

c^itoSgoSi oic»ooi^a 

PENTAKDROUS LUFPA. 

This is t long gourd with a striped skin, considered 
ky the natives a delicious vegetable. 

Luffa pentandra. 

OOogoS* 000*1 OJ-001. 00<Botc8t 
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ANGCLAS LCFFA. 

This luffa gourd has ten sharp ridges by which it may be 
easily recognized, and Roxburgh says that with a little 
butter, pepper and salt, “ it is little inferior to green peas.” 

Lvffa fatida. 

Luffa acutangula 

COCQoSs^iSbl C)3ll3l. jO^OO<»«OOtB<2[|^l« 

MOMORDIOA. 

Two or three varieties of momordica, a fruit the size 
of a cucumber covered with tubercles, are used in curries. 

Momordica Charantia. 

orjoSooftsI* <j5dl8ii (Tavoy) OTO"!. Sojh 

DICECIOUS MOMORDICA. 

A species of momordica with small muricated fruit, is 
occasionally eaten by the natives. 

Momordica diacca. 

oc|o 5 i (Sg» 

CUCUMBER. 

Cucpmbers are consumed in immense -quantities, but tlte 
Karens and Burmans seem to prefer them when large and 
yellow, rather then pluck them when green and tender. 

Cucumis sativui. 

“ utilissimus. 

cogosi 

BRlNMta. 

The vegetable egg, or brinjad, is one of the best vege* 
tables in India, fieveral varieties are extensively cultiva* 
Aed and eaten by «dl classes. 

Solantim Melongena. 

9q|i m. OOcBl* 
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TOMATO. 

The tomato or love apple, another of our delicious ve¬ 
getables, abounds in Ava, and is cultivated to a limited 
extent in many of our gardens. 

Lyco^rsicum esculentum. 

oaSxiBl* 

OKRA. 

The okra plant of the Southern States of America, as 
universally abounds in these Provinces, and all over the 
East, as it does in the West Indies. 

Abelmoschus esculentus. 

Hibiscus “ 

^5gc8i ^SuGooi ojIjSjIjJ'v. oo^o^^ogjj 

MALABAR nightshade. 

This is a twining plant, with succulent stems and leave.<=, 
that the Burmese cultivate for spinage; and it is said to 
be not inferior to the common English spinage, which 
belongs to the same natural family. 

Basclla alba. 

cj]6cf^Si 

NEPAUL SPINAGE. 

Several varieties of the edible araarantus are cultivat¬ 
ed and eaten like spinage, and are sometimes denominated 
Nepaul spinage. Roxburgh says of one variety : “ The 
tender succulent tops of the stems and branches, are 
sometimes served up on our tables, as a substitute for 
a.sparagus.” 

Amarantus oleraceus. 

coScojoSi OSj!*]. oo«tc8» 

SPINOUS AMARANTUS. 

A spiny species of amarantus grows spontaneously and 
is a common weed in some parts of the Provinces, which 
the natives use for a pot-herb. 

Amarantus spinosus. 

uoSro|u5i . «8jhQ9JS9J. a3oc8o»^^c3^' 
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ONION. 

The common English onion is sometimes cultivated, 
but the principal part of the onions seen in the bazars are 
brought from Rangoon, and it is believed are of a diflFer- 
ent species. 

Allium asealonicum? 

OdO OOJOJ S 001. oooi8t» 

LEEKS. 

The native inhabitants of Tenasserira are as much at¬ 
tached to leeks, as the Israelites were to the leeks and 
onions of Egypt, and they abound in their gardens. 

Allium Porrum. 

OdTOL. oogii 

PURSLANE. 

Purslane is as common a weed in these Provinces as it is 
in America, and is used by the natives for a pot-herb. 

Portulaca oltracca. 

Ojcjo o9j. no'^icSi 

WATER DILLEMA. 

A species of dillenia always found on the borders of 
streams, hence called water dillenia by the Karens, produces 
a large fruit, which is brought to bazar green, and consi¬ 
dered a favorite vegetable with the natives. 

Dillenia. 

ooQ" oysj. tSfooi 

BAMBOO SnOOT. 

The young shoots of some species of bamboo are sold 
m market for a vegetable. They are also used by Euro¬ 
peans for a pickle, and a preserve. 

Bamhusa. 

olsgSt ojbj. 

N* 
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BEDQE root. 

Tlie roots of a species of sedge are found among the fe- 
getables, though they taste like filberts. 

Cyperus. 

ocSt^SgiooStjjoSooii uSj. ^loSo^^i 

LETTUCE. 

Lettuce is cultivated to a limited extent by Europeans. 

Laituca saliva. 

MUSHROOM. 

Mushrooms arc often seen in the bazar, and the Karens 
hare names for sixty-four different species of mushrooms 
and the allied fungi. They distinguish the edible from 
the poisonous kinds, they say, by touching them with the 
lime that they oat with the betel. If the fungus turn red 
when touched, it is regarded as poisonous. But they are 
so careless or ignorant, that sickness and death often 
ensue after eating them 

Fungahs 

§■ Ddl - 0^11 

brATHIUM ROOT 

There are one oi two species of spathium, plants that 
grow in the water ; one < f which Voigt says, is found on 
the banks of the Irrawaddy, and has roots “ nearly as good 
as potatoes.’' 

Sjialhiunt cinnensc 

CAPSICUM. 

Large quantities of Cayenne-pepper, or chillies, of which 
we have two or three species, enter into all the native dishes; 
not in the form of pepper, but the fruit stewed or roasted 
IS eaten with the food. 

Capsicum 

c^'S« qjo8j. SSo6coP«S565oo^i. 
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CEBEALS. 

The cereal grasses commonly grown within the tro¬ 
pics, do not appear to be as nutritious as those of tempe¬ 
rate climates. Rice and millet are not equal to wheat and 
oats. The Burman books say, there are seven kinds of 
saba, or cereals, in which they include pai or beans. 


coDonSn rice 


(Pali.) 

C0CC08U “ 

coocSi 

t( 

wheat 

Col^UI 

<( 

sjGoDO" barley 

U30I 

<( 

G(yo£u millet 

0SJ03" 

C( 

ojsi millet-paspalum 

000^031 

(C 

mSii millet-panicum 

COo5[a 

tc 

bi beans and peas 

rooGi^u 



nice. 

Rice IS universally cultivated, arid cultivation has pro¬ 
duced many varieties. The Karens have distinctive 
names for more than forty, and Karen mountain rice is 
preferred by many to that which is raised by the Burmese 
on the Jow lands; yet it is said not to be so nutritious, and 
on this account hears a less price in bazar. it is of all 
colors from ivory-white to coal-black. 

Of the black rice the Karens prepare a kind of bread, 
which to them supplies the place of gingerbread. A por¬ 
tion of seethed rice is poured into a large mortar with a 
prodigious quantity of sesainum seeds. Two women then 
take their strong ebony'pestles and pound if, striking rdter- 
iiately until it becomes a light bounding mass. It is then 
thrown upon the eating stand, when the whole family seat 
themselves around it in orietital style, and dissever it with 
their sabres. 

The Karens have another mode of preparing this kind 
office, which is particularly convenient for travellers. A 
quantity unboiled is thrust into joints of small bamboo, a 
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little water added, and the orifice closed up. It is then 
roasted, and if eaten with a little butter and salt it is most 
delicious. The Karens select only two varieties of bam¬ 
boo for this purpose, and these impart to the rice a sweet 
delicate flavor. 

Oriza saliva. 

cooonSool* oo1« 03CC0* oj" 

BOLCUS MILLET. 

A species of millet of the Linnean genus holcus, is often 
grown by the Karens, and occasionally by the Burmese 
This is the millet designated in Ezekiel 4 ; 9. 

Sorghum vulgare. 

Holcus Sorghum. 

cgo6i gSgi (Tavoy.') c|» 

FANICUM MILLET. 

One or more species of millet belonging to the genus 
panicum, are raised to a limited extent. 

Panicum. 

cgo5*cot>SccoDc6« io5§« gO'lwS. 

SORGHCM MILLET. 

A millet plant is ocasionally seen, which in the U nited 
States is called “ broom-corn,” it being there manufac¬ 
tured into brooms. 

Sorghum saccharatum. 

cgoS S3 cs3. 

COIX MILLET. 

A species of coix, .Tob’s tears, has large esculent seeds 
which are parched, like Indian corn in America, and. 
they are often for sale in the bazars. 

Coix indical 

rac8cd1cS®olc6ii oJ. 0^03^1 
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MAIZE. 

Maize, or Indian corn is more generally grown than mil* 
let, and “ green corn ” is a common article in mark et, 
but it is hard and insipid, decidedly inferior to A meric an 
corn. 

Zta Mays. 

ogoSjtjsi bqjoSi. Ojsi 

WHEAT. 

Wheat is grown largely in Burmaii, but 1 have never 
seen it under culture in these Provinces, although Com¬ 
missioner Durand made an attempt to introduce it. I 
have no doubt, however, but on the Karen mountains the 
cultivator would reap an ample harvest. 

Triticum vulgare. 

oji^o5eoDDo6i (Classic name.) 

o^cooiooIm (Vulgar “ ) 

f|[ool8i (Bengali “ ) 

BAKLEY. 

“ This last grain,” says Crawfurd, speaking of barley, 
“ IS not known to the natives, and when we pointed it out, 
they imagined it to be unripe grains of wheat.” Notwith¬ 
standing this testimony, the Burmese have a name for 
barley which frequently occur sin their books. It consti¬ 
tutes one of their seven kinds of saba or cereal grasses, and 
its corresponding Pali name is identical with the Sanscrit 
name of barley. 

Hordeum hexastichon. 

BAMBOO SEED. 

In times of scarcity the seeds of the bamboo have often 
been used by the Karens as a substitute for rice. 

Sambusa. 

ol«t OJ. ops 
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GRASSES. 

Griffith collected nearly one hundred different grasses in 
the Provinces, but I am not aware that the description of 
a single species has ever been published. 

CHUVSOPOGON. 

The most common grass on the Coast is a species of the 
modern genus chrysopogon, concerning which, Roxburgh 
well remarks : “Its seeds are exceedingly troublesome 
to those who walk where it grows, as they stick in the 
stockings, and produce a disagreeable itching.” 

Chrysopogon acicularis. 

Andropogon. “ 

PANIC GRASS. 

Several very common grasses belong to tlie genus pniii- 
cum. One species grows about three feet high, and after 
a field has been subdued, it will often spring up so thick 
that every thing else is destroyed. Cattle eat it both dry 
and green. 

Panicum. 


CREEPING PANICUM. 

A creeping species of panicum is one of the most, abun¬ 
dant grasses on the Coast, but it is much less conspicuous 
than many others. 

Cynodon Dactyloni 
Panicum. “ 

GUINEA GRASS. 

Guinea grass is grown by a few Europeans, and it doe.s 
as well as the indigenous species. 

Panicum jumentosum 

ANDROPOGON. 

Several species of andropogon, as the genus is described 
by Roxburgh, are among our most abundant grasses. 
Andropogon. 
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SBTilRIA. 

A species of setaria, which the Karens call “ horsetail 
grass” is scattered all over the Provinces. 

Setaria. 


ELBVSINE. 

Tufts of eleusine are conspicuous every where among 
other grasses. 

Eleusine indica 1 

soS^tjo6j uoobti 

MEADOW GRASS. 

Meadow grass has one or two representatives among 
our most conspicuous grasses. 

Poa. 


PASPALUM. 

One or more species of paspalum are products of oui 
fields. 

Paspalum. 

ANTHIStlRlA. 

In the Karen jungles I have noticed a large grass with 
lax panicles and very long awns belonging to this genus. 
AntAistiria. 


India clover. 

The most valuable grass in tlie country is not a proper 
grass, but, like the English clover, is a leguminous plant. 
It is a species of hedysarum, “ which in India,” says Dr. 
Wight, “ supplies the place of the species of Trifolium 
and Mcdicago in Europe.” In other words, the farmer 
finds it a good substitute for clover and lucerne ; and there 
is another leguminous plant at Tavoy, Smithia srnsitira. 
which is said to make “ excellent hay.” 
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MEmClNAI^ IPJLAMTS. 

The Provinces are rich in medicinal plants, both in 
number and quality. Lindley's Flora Medica contains 
descriptions of all the known medicinal plants in the 
world, and more than a tithe of the whole number may 
be seen growing on the Tenasserim coast. Were we de¬ 
prived of European drugs, and left to our own resources, 
we could find good substitutes for almost every article in 
the Medical Flora. 

Besides those to which separate paragraphs have been 
allotted, the bark root of the red cotton tree, and the roots 
of the clitoria are emetic ; and the root of Tylopliora vomi- 
toria has been pronounced by Indian practitioners not 
inferior to ipecacuanha for any of the purposes to which 
tliat medicine is applied. Cassia fistula pods, the chebula 
fruit, the root of the heart seed, the seeds of the sapodilla, 
Otaheite gooseberry, and physic nut are aperient or pur¬ 
gative. The gum of the white cotton tree, the bark of 
Wrightia antidysenterica, and the peel of the mangosieen 
are prescribed in bowel complaints. The green fruit of 
the papaya, the root of the Persian lilac, and the fruit of 
the Rangoon creeper are vermifuges. The bitter roots 
of Sida acuta, and Tephrosia purpurea, and the seeds of 
the musk-mallow or musk plant, are deemed cordial and 
stomachic, and the bark of Guilandina Bonduc, is con¬ 
sidered a good substitute for cinchona where that cannot 
be had. The decocted leaves of the goat-footed ipomcca 
are used as an external application in cholic. The leaves 
of Vitex trifolia are applied in diseases of the spleen. 
The bark of the white plumbago root will raise a blister, it 
is said, almost as quickly as cantharides. 

The oil of the cashew nut “ has been used successfully 
in eating off ring-worms, cancerous ulcers and corns. ’ 
The mango tree exudes a large quantity sf gum-resin 
resembling bdellium, and our indigenous pine can furnish 
any quantity of turpentine. The bark of the root, the 
leaves, and the fruit of the Bengal quince, are as popular 
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With the natives, as the root, bark, flower, and fruit of the 
pomegranate, which have been famous for their medicinal 
properties ever since the days ofCelsus. 

(.AMUOGE.* 

Three works in my possession describe gamboge, each 
as the product of a different tree; a fourth represents all 
to be wrong, and a fifth suggests a tlifteteiit plant still. 
One refers it to Cambogia gvtta, a plant which, as de-* 
scribed by Liniiieus, has probably no exi.stence. He de¬ 
scribed a Ceylon plant, “ and it is now quite evident,” says 
Dr. Wight, “ that the character of the flower and ovary is 
taken from one specimen, and that of the fruit from a dif¬ 
ferent one, owing to the imperfection of his specimens, and 
his not being aware, that the lobes of the stigma afford a 
sure indication of the number of cells of the fruit.” 

Another, refers it to Garcinia Cambogia, but Dr. Wight 
says, that the exudation of this tree is wholly incapable 
of forming an emulsion with the wet finger,” a statement 
known to be correct. The tree is very common in the 
Tenasscrim Provinces, but the bright yellow exudation it 
produces, is certainly not gamboge. 

A third, refers it to Stalagmitis Camhogioides, but Dr. 
Wight remarks : “ The juice of this tree differs so very 
widely in its qualities from good gamboge, that it can 
never.be expected to prove valuable as a pigment. ’ 

Dr. Graham has described a Ceylon tree under the 
name of Mebradendron Canibogioidcs, which is said to 
produce good gamboge ; but no gamboge has ever been 
exported into the English market from Ceyb n 'rinis it 
Would appear, to use the language of Dr. Wight, that 
“ the tree, or trees, which produce the gamboge of com- 
hiercB, is not yet known.” 

Dr. Heifer, who was employed by government as a sci¬ 
entific naturalist in these Provinces, reported; “ The 
gamboge of this country dissolves very little with water, 
and consequently does not yield a yellow emulsion as 
the common guttiferir. It will never serve as a colour, 

• Kxirrtcit''] from an ariicli’ cfimirauH. itp'lHi'.’ aiillKW, m llie rnai of Up. 
Admic ft'r July ijiir. 
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bnt promises to gire a very beautiful varnish.” Tliii 
statement was controverted by a writer in our local peri¬ 
odical iit the time, who said he had obtained “ fine gam¬ 
boge of the very best description ” from o.ir jungles ; in 
which he was no doubt correct, but be eried when he 
added, that it came from the ‘‘true l<tnl<igmilis Cambogioid- 
es for that plant has a (juinary arrangement of its flow¬ 
ers, while the arrangemeitt of tlte flowers in those that 
produce gamboge, in these Provinces, is rjuaternary. 

The hills that bound the valley of the Tavoy river, on 
both sides, from their bases to their summits, abound 
with a tree which produces a bright gamboge. It is Rox¬ 
burgh’s Garcinia pictnria, which be knew produced gam¬ 
boge, but which he said was liable to fade. As soon as I 
had satisfied myself of the identity of the trees by an exam¬ 
ination of the inflorescence of our plant, compared with 
Roxbiiroh’s description ; I coloured a piece of paper, one 
band with this gamboge, and another with the gamboge 
of commerce; and subsequently exposed both to the 
weather equaffy for more than twelve months, but willi- 
out being able to discover that one faded any more than 
the other. 

South of the month of Tavoy river, and throughout the 
province of Mergui, there is found on ilie low plains at tiie 
foot of the hills, and on the banks of the rivers, almost 
down to fide waters, another species of garcinia that also 
produces good gamboge. I have no doubt but it is the tree 
from which Dr. Griffith furnished Dr. Wight with speci¬ 
mens. and of which, the latter says, ” I refer doubtfully to 
Wallich’s G. elliptita” We will call it then Gtrlliptica, a 
species which Ur. Wight has on his list of ‘‘ species im¬ 
perfectly known.” The foliation and female flowers are, 
however, very well described, and to complete the descrip- 
f.i<->n. 1 may add, the male flowers are pedunculated, but the 
peduncles are short, and they might be characterized as 
sub-sessile. The anthers, like those of the female flowers, 
are sessile, depressed or flattened above, and dehisce cir¬ 
cularly. The ripe fruit is globose, and not furrowed. 

Neither Wallich, Wight, nor Griffith appear to have 
been at all aware that gamboge was a product of this tree. 
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Dr. Wight, ill a recent number of his Neilgherry Plants, 
■says : “ Two species of the genus garciuia are known to 
produce gamboge, most of the others yield a yellow juice, 
but not gamboge, as it will not mix with water.” The 
species which he lias described as producing gamboge, 
and to which I suppose he refers, are G. gutta, or 11. 
Ckimh9gi«ifles, (Graham,) and G. pictoria, (Roxburgh.) 

In its appearance to the eye, and in its properties as a 
pigment, 1 have failed to discover tlie slightest ditference 
iictween the exudation of this tree, and the gamboge of 
commerce 'J he Burmese priests use it occasionally to 
dye their robes, the Karens their thread, and it serves 
equally well in colouring drawings. It is also used by the 
native doctors in medicine, hut not extensively. 

Dr. l.iiidley, in his new work the Vegetable Kingdom, 
says : “The be.st gamboge comes in the form of pqies from 
Siam,and this is conjectured to be the produce of Gurcinia 
Goihint himm.is.’' Now as G clliptira is spread all over the 
province of IVIergui, is it not probable that it also extends 
into Siam, and that the Siamese gamboge is the product, 
d jKirt at least, of this tree ? 

Siiecimeiis of the gamboge were sent up with the above 
coiTimuiiicaiioii to Calcutta, and the Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society wrote iii reply : “ Our best botanists 

here, consider that you have hit upon tire true tree at 
Jnst.’’^ 

Gnrciniii r.Uiplica. 

o3^o5gco5ii o3j’blO<5j. obs:8<^^(SsS|3ii 

Garciuia pictoria. 

co^o5gco5ii D3«5'ir«j. a^s:S4^^jy8^« 

CAMPHOK. 

One of the most abundant weeds throughout the Pro¬ 
vinces is a species of Blumea, that grows six or eigiit feet 
high with leaves like mulleii, which, when bruised, emit a 
strong odour of camphor. Many years ago the Tavoyers 
informed me, that they were in the habit of making au 
impure camphor from the weed by a very simple process : 
but Mr. O’Riley of Araher.-vt was tbe first to make a good 
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article from it, and to bring it to publ <■ notice. He made 
more than a hundred pounds, and tin ‘cimens which he 
sent to Calcutta were reported : “ I. :s refined form, it 

is identical in all its properties with Chinese camplior.” 

The plant is so abundant, that tliere Provinces niiglit 
supply half ihe world with camphor. Wherever the trees 
are cut down, this weed springs up, and often to the ex¬ 
clusion of almost every thing else ; so that an old clearing 
looks like a field under cultivation. 

Air. O’Riley sent flowering .specimens of the plant to Dr. 
Al'Clelland for identification, who forwarded them to Dr. 
Voigt of Serainpore, and subsequently reported: “ Dr. Voigt 
states that it belongs to De Candolle’s genus Bliimea, and 
IS so far as he can see, a new species.” It is without 
doubt the same plant as that which appeared in M'allich’s 
Catalogue a quarter of a century ago, as Conyza grandis, 
and which De Candolle subsequently described as Blumca 
grandis. Wallich’s specimens were from Tavoy, without 
flowers, and DeCandollc describes the leaf as nine inches 
long with the petiole, by three wide, (“ cum petiolo 9 poll, 
liiiiga, poll, lata,) serrated, and bearing on the petiole 
five or six remote linear acute lobes, (“ pttiolo lobulu.-, 
5—(5 distantes Ihieares acu'os gcretitibus,) which corres¬ 
ponds very accurately with some specimens of our cam¬ 
phor plant, but It does not correspond to any other si>ecies 
of Blumea in the Provinces with which 1 am acquainted. 
lilumea grandis. 

tjiSiidB'Sii oocdficqjiScqijiSit {Tavoy.) 

csQ'iuaj'h. Son 

* • e J 

oi^« Camphor oog[5[ii {Pali) 93.f- 

GU.M KINO.* 

Dr. Royle, in a valuable article on gum kino, ostensi¬ 
bly enumerates all the various regions from which it has 
been imported into England ; but does not mention it hs 
being a product of the Tenasserim Coast. Yet long before 
Dr. Royle compiled that communication, more than one 

• Extractctl from an aniclc communicated bj the author, m ihe Journal of the 
Asi.ttic Society for Auguit 1943. 
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consignment liad been made by parties in Maulraain, to 
houses ill London, of gum kino to the amount of a thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

It was brought to Maulmain by an Kuglish merchant 
from the Shan States, and stated by liiin, as our Commis¬ 
sioner at the time informed me, to be the production of 
the pa-douk, the same tree as the one in Maulmain thus 
denominated by the Burmans. Several years before, I 
had directed attention to this tree as producing an astrin¬ 
gent gum resembling gum kino, brl the medical officer, to 
whom 1 submitted specimens, said it was “a kind of dr.agon’s 
blood.” However, after Dr.Morton came to the Provinces, 
he tried it in his practice, and found it, in its medicinal vir¬ 
tues, identical with tlie gum kino of ilic druggists. 

The next inquiry that arises is, for the genus and species 
of the pa-doiik. When I first came to the Coast, all the 
English residents of riiy acquaintance called it “ Burmaii 
senna,” and the surgeon of the station told me that 
he believed it was a species of senna. Dr. Malcom, 
in his Travels, writes ; “ Pa-douk, or Mahogany, (Swie- 
iinia Ma!u)gani ) is plenty in the upper provinces, es¬ 
pecially round Ava, found occasionally in Pegu.” In a 
native Pali dictionary, fomiil in the Burmese monasteries, 
pa-douk stands as the definition of pc-ta-tha-la, and the 
corre.sponding Sanscrit word in Wilson’s dictionary, is 
defined pentaplera; hut the pa-douk does not belong to 
that genus. In Piddiiigton’s Index, however, pcifshala 
elands as the lliiidee name, and in Voigt’s Catalogue, 
pcr'-^al as the Bengalee name of Pttror.arpus mar^vpium ; 
and this brings us nearer the truth, for pa-douk is a name 
common to two different species of pterocarpus, hut which 
look so much alike that they are usually regarded as one 
species. 

One has “ long, waving branches, with their extremi¬ 
ties gener.ally much drooping, racemes axillary, flowers 
numerous, deep orange yellow, and very fragrant, fila¬ 
ments ten [often] united into two equal distinct bodies 
of five each ; stile rather shorter than the stamina ; and 
stigma acute which is the description of P. indicus ; 
but on full examinatiqp 1 think it is the spe^es 
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described by Dr. Wight as P. Wallichii that was 
marked in WalHch’s Catalogue as P. dalbergioidcs. 
There are, however, several points of difference, but not 
more than there are between Wight’^ de.scription, and the 
coloured drawing that he gives of this same species. In 
the drawing, the leaflets are pointed wholly unlike our plant, 
but in the letter-press description there an exact corres¬ 
pondence—111 the drawing, the stamens are represented as 
divided one way, in the description another, and both modes 
of division, with some others, are seen here on the same 
tree. This loose way of describing and figuring plants 
makes it exceedingly difficult for an out-door botanist to 
identify nearly allied species with book descriptions, made 
perhaps originally from isolated dried specimens. 

The other species has leaflets which correspond both 
to Roxburgh’s description, and to Wight’s figure of P. 
dalbergioidcs ; and though it differs in some other respects, 
yet I think it is the same tree. 

Both these species produce an astringent gum, but which, 
has been exported for gum kino, or whether a mixture 
of both, which is most probable, I am notable to say ; 
po.-j'ibly neither. It may be that P. marsupium is found 
in tile Shan states, for it grows in Assam, where it would 
doubtlessly he called pa-douk by a Burman. Be that as 
jl may, it is certain th t these Provinces can furnish the 
commercial world with a large quantity of gum kino. The 
exudation of our pa-douk, one of the most abundant forest 
tree?, has been proved by e.xperiuient, to possess all the 
properties of gum kino, while the product of the neigli- 
boniig provinces, whose only avenue to market is through 
our territories, has been bought by the London druggists 
for tiie gum kino of the Phannacopten. 

Plerni.arpus Wallichii. 

“ dalbergioidcs. 

cjcODOoSi 

PfLAS KINO. 

Tke exudation of the butea tree, or pulas kino, when 
exported to England a few years ago was recognized “ as 
being the gutnmi rubriim aslringes” of the old druggists. 
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M. Guibourt of Paris, to whom some of it had been sent, 
stales his opinion in his work on drugs, that it is the origi¬ 
nal “ kino which had entirely disappeared from commerce, 
and was once so much valued, as to be sold for nearly a 
guinea a pound.” Amherst Province can furnish almost 
any quantity of the article, the tree which produces it 
being one of the most common denizens of cffir forests. 

Ihitrn Jrondosa 

gu1c 6» tseTOOJfeOJ'. SdB^cBanSSpi 

dr,4oon’s blood. 

'I'liere is a species of ratan in the forests, which the 
natives call “ Red ratan,” that produces a red exudation 
like dragon’s blood. 

Calamus Draco ? 

o3o9a. 

LIUL’ID AMBER.* 

“Did you ever see in this country the tree which produces 
the balsam, of Tolu?” a gentleman once asked me. 
“ No,” ] replied, “ 1 never did.” “ I have one in tny com¬ 
pound,” he continued : but unfortunately his compound 
was two hundred miles distant. Years passed away, and 
I found my self beneath this tree in flower, and soon dis¬ 
cot ered that it was ikjI Myrosprnmnn tolaiftmtn, but 
Liqui'lanihcr Altingia, and that it produced not balsam of 
Tolu, but liquid storax. 

The tree is indigenous on the Coast, and in some sec¬ 
tions is quite abundant. A considerable stream in the 
province of Mergui dentes Its name from this tree, in 
consequence of its growing so thick on its hanks. It 
seems to have escaped the notice of Dr. Heifer, for, if ! 
recollect right, it is not once alluded to in any of his re- 
(lorts, nor has it ever been brought to notice by any one : 
if tte except a Catholic priest, a resident of Rangoon, 
who has introduced it lu a little Burmese medical treatise, 
that was lithographed a few years ago by Col. Burney, 
who look a lithographic press with him into Burinah. 

• Exiraclcd front an article roni'j)i.i'iitatofl bv the aullior in tin- .r<'urnal of tli* 
Asiatir Sot tpiv for Jun*- 
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This gentleman, however, seems to have mistaken the 
tree, for he describes it as the one that produces the balsam 
of Peru, Myrospermum peruiftrum, and which belongs to 
a different natural family. The medicinal properties of 
their exudations too, are materially different. Liquid 
storax, the production of Ibis tree, is described by Lindiey, 
merely as * a stimulating expectorant ostance—influ¬ 
encing the mucus membranes, especially that which lines 
the air passages.” The writer of (he Burmese medical 
treatise recommends the exudation of the tree for the usual 
purposes to which the balsam of Peru is applied, under 
the illusion that it is the same substance ! 

Here is a fine illustration of the fallacies of medicine. 
It is probable that this balsam has been used in all the 
various cases many times by the author, and quite as 
much good done, and as wonderful cures effected, as if 
he had used the veritable balsam of Peru. And the 


same glorious effects are still being produced, f. r the 
book is in the hands of many natives, and is highly valu¬ 
ed : but no part more so than this, because it points them 
to a production of the country, u Idle nio;-t of the medi¬ 
cines mentioned are foreign products. 


Lifjuidambcr Allingia. 

njoqaj. 



INDIAN GUM ANIME- 


In Hindustan, Valeria indica produces a resin which is 
sometimes called copal in India, and gum anime in Eng¬ 
land ; but It il. f'.', n- I .,|i,iear to be known tlnl in these 
Provinces, an. ther snc.-.u-s of the same gi'‘.aus yields 
almost a precisely sinular i '-in. 

When in bloom the tree is ouite ornamental, and dif¬ 
fuses the fragrance of its flowers for a great distance 
around. 


Valeria lloxburghii. 
cooScooonSi 


AMEIIICAN Ol'.M AMMI'. 

The gum anime, or Courbaril Ic ■c-.t tree, was introdu¬ 
ced by Major Maefarquhar, and i- easily propagated. 
Ilyminaa Couibnril. 
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ALOES. 

A species of aloes is often seen growing in gardens, 
and the drug is also imported from Hindustan. 

Aloe soccolrinu. 
c^o5» 

AS.AFCETin 1. 

Asafoetida is nuicli used by the Burmese doctors, but 
the gum is imported. 

Ferula Asafatida. 

C3l. 

MANNA. 

There is a tree scattered on the Karen mountains, which 
in the dry season exudes a sweet substance resembling 
the manna of the shops. I have observed it, in some in¬ 
stances, where it had dropped from the branches all around 
the base of a large tree like rain ; and again, where it had 
gushed out of the trunk like a larire mass of gum arabic. 
I have never seen the tree either in flower, or fruit, but 
think it belongs to the myrtle tribe, a family that produces 
manna in New Holland. 

CINNAMON. 

The mountains that separate ihc valley of the Tena.s- 
serim from the waters that fall into the Meinam produce 
a species of cinnamon, the bark of which is equal to some 
of the inferior kinds of cinnamon, or cassia bark, that is 
sold in the shops. The Karens in Tavoy sometimes col¬ 
lect it, and chew it with betel. 

Cinrtamon iners. 

OOiqi roolspii 

CLOVES. 

The clove tree may be seen in a few gardens on ibe 
Coast, and cloves are abundant in the bazar.“. 

Eugenia caryophyllata. 

Caryophyllus aromatirue. 

ccoigStySn cOoS" {Pali) oeiO^^vbl- 
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ALL-SPICE 1 

On tbe sides of some of the highest mountains in the 
province of Tavoy, I have repeatedly met with a tree, 
but never saw it either in fruit or flower, which the Bur¬ 
mese call “ wild clove tree.” The young branches and 
the leaves taste very strongly of all-spicc. 

Eugenia. (I'imcnla ?) 

Gco*0£«§£8i 09J05. 


MJTMEU true. 

Within a dozen years, the culture of the nutmeg tree 
has been sucessfully commenced both at RIergui and 
Mauhnain. There are two or three large nurseries be¬ 
longing to natives behind the hill at Mauhnain, where the 
trees appear to thrive; and tlierc is a plantation contain¬ 
ing some thousands of trees at Mergui belonging to Baron 
des Granges, where the trees were beginning to bear 
several years ago : but the nutmegs can be imported from 
I’enang cheaper than they can be sold at a remunerative 
price in these Provinces, so there is little prospect of the 
.s]nce plantation increasing. 

Mj/rhiicu moscliata. 


OD&Sl cSii 

O' 

o^qniecn. 


©cScsc^'i 

e^oosSpa 


[Pali.) 


Mace, which is the aril of the nutmeg, appears to have 
been originally regarded by the natives as its flower, for 
its Burinan name signifies “ nutmeg flower.” 

LION-ALOES. 

The fragrant substance called lign-aloes, or wood-aloes, 
IS offered for sale in all the bazars on the Coast, and 
is the produce of a tree that grows on the Mergui Islands. 
It is imported into Mergui by the Selungs, who, as they 
profit from the trade, endeavour to keep all in ignorance 
of the tree from which they obtain it. 
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Gesenius says the Hebrew and Greek names are “ de¬ 
rived from the Indian name of the tree, agil, Sanscrit 
agaru and aguru.” Had he read Pali he would have been 
able to approach the word nearer than he has done, 
through the Sanscrit, for there besides agaru*, the San¬ 
scrit word, we have agalu and aggalu,i which come suf¬ 
ficiently near the “ Indian name agil,” and the Greek ag- 
gollochonf ; but it would take a pretty thorough Etymolo¬ 
gist to get aloee, the New Testament word, out of any of 
them. There is, however, another Sanscrit and Pali word 
with which Gesenius does not appear to have met, lauha.^ 
This is manifestly the parent of aloee, and by transposi¬ 
tion, not uncommon in Hebrew, of the Hebrew name also. 

Although rendered aloes in the English version, no two 
plants are more dissimilar than this, and the common aloes. 

Aquilariu Agallocha ? 

Alorxylon Aggallochum ? 

c»50.Tqi6» S^ej 

SWD.tl. WOOD. 

Sandal wood imported from Hindustan is constantly 
for sale in the bazars, being a favorite cosmetic with 
Burmese ladies. 

Santalum album, 

cjojH tT'qit casi (Pali.) 

«q«5L. 

WILD S.VNDAL WOOD. 

An inferior kind of sandal wood is produced by a tree 
in the southern part of Mergui Province, and forms art 
article ol commerce. 

Santalum. 

* f and 

I Thl-i.ffocg to 8li*»w With other things that the Gr* eks were coni;«(.ted in Ir.dia 
with those that spoke Pali rather than Sauacfit. 

ccooco* 
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rOSMETIC BAIIK. 

The fragrant bark of a tree which is indigenous in 
Burmah above Rangoon, is more universally used for a 
cosmetic than sandal wood. A single .specimen has been 
shown me in Maulinain, which is a very ornamental fra¬ 
grant flowering shrub of the citron tribe. 

Murraya paniculata. 

OD^SO?38 on JOT 00 ^3 

(.■OS.WETIO TOBEROt.F.K. 

An inferior cosmetic wood is seen in market, which is 
the tubercle of some plant. The Burmese appear, from 
their name, to regard them as produced by a species of 
erythrina, for they call them “ erythrina thorns bull 
know the plant to be a creeper, and suspect that it is 

Torldalia aculeafa. 

“ Jloribunda. 

<X>Oo 82 (}*» 

CRINUM BUI ns, 

A dried fragrant substance is seen among the native drugs 
which is imported. No one seems able to tell what it is, 
but on tracing its Burinan name throiiiih the Pali into the 
Sanscrit, I find Prof Wilson defines it, with some doubt, 
as the bulb of a species of criiium. 

Crinvm. 

MEROIJI COSMETIC WOOD. 

There is a fragrant cosmetic wood sold in bazar, which 
is said to come from Mergiii, but I never saw the tree. 

Xanthojyluccct i 

OPIUM. 

1 hare never seen the poppy under culture, but opium 
is eaten to a very considerable extent by the Burmese, an'I 
the drug is easily procured. 

Papaver sotnniferum. 

b?j. c 6 i 
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BHANG. 

It IS a singular fact that the hemp-pUitt in tropical 
countries exiioes a gam, that is “ a very powerful stimula* 
ting narcotic,” which it does not produce in cold coun¬ 
tries. The dried leaves under the name of bhang, partak¬ 
ing of this narcotic principle, are used all over India as a 
substitute for opium, to produce intoxicating effects. 
Under the Burme.se government at Tavoy, no one was al¬ 
lowed to cultivate the plant without a licence from Gov- 
erninctil. Sometimes a general permission was given, 
and at <.>tuer times a general prohibition would be issued 
C.'-ir.abi^ sativa. 
co£s 


Tobacco. 

Tobacco, which was introduced from America within a 
Tew centuries, ts now more universally used in Burmah, 
than it perhaps ever was in its native country. The Ka¬ 
rens raise it for their own consumption, and the Burmese 
both cultivate it, and import it from Rangoon. 

Nicotiana Tahacum. 

Gto.n e5308J. ODOO^iiCJOCOp* 

THE WHITE TIIOIIN APTLE. 

The white datura has little to recommend it in point 
of beaply, or pleasantness of association, yet we find it 
celebrated by Heber in his “ Walk in Bengal.” 

“ While IT) ihe ctxiler air confest 
Th> briHid datura bares ht'r breast. 

Of fragrant scent, and virgin wbi’e, 

A pear! around the locks of night ” 

It is often seen blooming around native dwellings, and 
may possibiy tie used in Tenasserim for the same bloody 
puip-.,8C.j as in India. The common stramonium of Eu¬ 
rope and America ‘‘ is perhaps only a variety.” 

Datura Metei. 

Datura alba. 

o^Sss'Scooii o^Sfjjii o§6aT»ii (Tiitsoy.) 

—06-14/1.?. ood8i^Si 

P 
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PURrl.n FLOWERED THORN APPLE. 

Both the Vingle and double flowered Tarieties of this 
species may be often seen near Butman housaes, and chil¬ 
dren not knowing its poisonous character, sometimes eat 
the fruit with very serious effects. 

Datura fastuosa. 

oeiwgi. 

NUX VOMU’A- 

A Medical Botany before me says, the Nu\ vomica, or 
poison nut, grows “chiefly in Ceylon and Malabar, occupy¬ 
ing sandy situations.” It is a very common tree on the 
rocky sides of the hill back of Maulmaiii. The reputed 
property of the wood to cure the bite of venomous snakes, 
as stated by Lindley, is never heard of here, and is doulit- 
less (piite apocryphal. 

tSiri/cInios Niir vomica. 
sgo'I6» ^gOoSii 

eoeciLis FNDU ls. 

I'his twining shrub, well known for its poisonous seed' 
Dr. llclfcr reports as indigenous in the Prov inco', t o ! 
have never ohsened it. 

AiHiMiila Clu! ’u:- 


1 have never seen the true senna under culture, hu 
dried leaves are coii-tautly for =ale 
fV.u ia c,'iiiii;i.t‘!. 


The fu'tid cassia is oneofi'ue I'lnst .ilmiulant weeds 
in this country, and it Ims a jilace in the iViateria Medica, 
because its leaves are used to adniter.ite Aleppo senna, 
and are said to be cathartic. 

Cassia Torn. 

Odd 
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WtNGEO CASSIA, 

This species bears a profusion of gaudy, yellow flowers, 
and is much cultivated by the natives for its medicinal 
properties in diseases of the skin. 

Cassia alala. 

wocS^s o’lOOIOJOOJ. OnjSdSG't. 

0000^^1 

WliS'l'Er.N CASSIA. 

'I’liere is a small species of cassia that 1 have occasion¬ 
ally noticed in native cultivation for medicinal u.ses, 
which was originally introduced into India from the West 
i ndies 

Cassia onithnlalis 

roccpp" 

COW-ITCIl. 

Tlie cowliage, or cow-itch, with its stinging pods is very 
common in the Karen jungles. I believe it is the common 
species, but 1 never met with the plant in flower. 

Mucuna pruritus. 

&ob8“ G^Gcosn qjetoa. Q-jS3j“cs6j09i. 

MVUOUALANS. 

Myrobalaii fruit is esteemed medicinal by the Burmese, 
.■nd is^dried and sold among the drugs. The tree is iiuli- 
jeiious. but not very abundant. 

'J'erminalia Bdlr.rica. 

o^ssls" OSdQii. «^^^«COpcOl 

llAMItOO-FCNGUS. 

There is a fungus like a mushroom that grows at the 
root of the bamboo in these Provinces, hence called the 
bamboo-fungus, which is regarded by the natives as quite 
a specific for worms. It has also been introduced into 
European practice, and is regarded by some physicians as 
superior to any anthelmintic in the Materia Medica. 
o5§» oi§» odionoot. 

OJXOpSpi OJlOO 
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IPBCACCANHA. 

A pretty little annual, with a small saffron and orange- 
coloured flower, is quite common, and is characterized as 
the “ ipecacuanha-plant.” It is not the true ipecacuanha- 
plant, but the root is emetic, and is used by the negroes 
of the West Indies. 

Asrkiiias curassavica. 

JEW BUSH. 

This American plant, which is used in the West Indies 
as a substitute for ipecacuanha, is seen in cultivation occa¬ 
sionally, and in the neighborhood of Calcutta it is as 
abundant as a wild plant. 

Pedilanthu:, tithymaloidef. 

MUUAR PLANT. 

The niitdar plant is propagated for its medicinal pro¬ 
perties, which are said to be very numerous, and Europe¬ 
an practitioners recommend the juice of the plant in 
cases of leprosy above all other preparations. We have 
two varieties, one with a cream-coloured flower, and ano¬ 
ther with a black and purple tinge. 

Calotroph gigantca. 


CAJUPUT-OIL. 

An elegant little tree, with birch-like bark that pro¬ 
duces cajuput-oil, is indigenous in the Karen forests of 
the southern provinces, but I have not observed it north 
of the valley of Palouk river, in latitude about IS". 

Mtlahuca Ceyuputi. 

CASTOR-OII . 

The Palma Christi, or castor-oil plant, is very extenstve- 
ly propagated by the Karens, who have two or three va¬ 
rieties. Until they were informed, however, by the mis¬ 
sionaries, they were not at all aware of the medicinal pro¬ 
perties of the plant; their object in planting the tree be¬ 
ing, to obtain the seeds to mix with their dyes, and fix their 
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colours. Dr. Heifer says : “ The country produces, spon* 
taneously growing, tlie ricinus or castor-oil plant," but 
this is quite erroneous. 

Rieinus communis. 

n:^o6aj« «lo6l. «ScB« 

CROTON-OIL. 

The croton*oil plant is frequently seen under culture, 
and the seeds are administered by native doctors. When 
the operation is excessive, they give the patient the juice 
of the sour lime, which is said to counteract the effect of 
the croton seeds. All the plants that I have examined 
belong to the exotic species. 

Croton 7'igtium. 

onoooi. OT^sTOOTi ro^ijiSpii 

AVA CROTON. 

Lindley says that there is an indigenous, and allied species 
to the preceding at Ava, which is decandrous, while C. 
Tiglium has fifteen stamens. 

Croton Pavana. 

MANY-STAMKNF.D CROTON. 

The Burmese cultivate another species of croton, which 
grows into a thick bush, and whose seeds are also a strong 
purgatjve. 

Croton polyandra. 
co8dlii 


WILD CROTON. 

A species of croton, whose roots are used by the na¬ 
tives for a cathartic, abounds in some parts, especially on 
the Maulmain hills. This species is not described in 
Roxburgh. 

Croton. 

cocSgiSs^b gioet. oooSSii 

RANGOON CROTON. 

The natives describe another species of croton, common 
in the neighborhood of Rangoon, and occasionally found 

r* 
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in the Provinces, which is a shrub, iliree or four feet high, 
with properties similar to the preceding- 

Croton. 

cocSqStoocooS" 

WOOD-OIL COI’AIVA. 

Wood-oil is one of the most valuable products of llie 
Tenasserim Provinces ; and the tree which produces the 
best quality is one of the most widely diffused of our 
forest trees. It yields too, very abundantly. Dr. Heifer 
wrote, that one trunk would produce thirty or forty gal¬ 
lons each season without injury to the tree. In the re¬ 
ports of the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies of 
India, it is said ; “ The wood-oil, properly speaking, is a 
balsam, obtained from several species of dipterocarpus 
common in many parts of India. By distillation this bal¬ 
sam yields volatile oil, a resin being left behind. This 
o l. Dr. O’Shaughnessy found to be identical in chemical 
composition with that of the balsam of copaiva, and he 
bad accordingly used it extensively in his hospital, with 
exactly the same medicinal effects.” “ Nor is this arti¬ 
cle,” continues the report, “ likely to become of iinpor- 
tance in incdicinc only ; but also in the arts, in niatiy of 
which copaiva is now u^ed. Copaiva, by the latest ‘ dry 
pi ice current,’ was at five shillings and six pence the 
pound, while twenty pounds of (he essential oil of wootl 
may be obtained, of the very best quality, for about ten 
sliillings ” 

Dii>lcrocarpus lavis 
000^1 Ol OOJ. a8o8* 

NLKM TREE. 

'I'liis tree Linii.-eus placed in the same genus as the 
pride of India, which It much resembles, but the leaves 
arc more intensely bitter. It is cultivated by the Bur¬ 
mese for its medicinal qualities, for which it is famous 
aM over India. The bark has been successfully used in 
India as a substitute for cinchona ; the bitter oil of the 
fruit is a valuable anthelmintic; the seeds are used in ther 
destruction of insects; and “the leaves,” remarks Dr. 
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Wight, “ beaten into a pulp, and thus externally applied, 
act as a charm in removing the most intractable forms of 
psora, and other pustula eruptions. 

Axadirachta indica. 

oscoSoooJlalin wwtOJObl. 

PENTAPTERA-BARK. 

A very bitter bark is sold in market, which the natives 
eat with their betel. I have never seen the tree, but the 
fruit of it which was brought me, proved it to belong to 
Roxburgh’s genus pentaptera. 

Terminalia- 

Pentaptera. 

co83T«raco8a1i o3^0jCS^j. oocBdbn 

CWIRATA. 

This well known Indian bitter is a common Burman 
medicine, but I have never seen the plant growing. It is 
considered a good substitute for cinchona, but it fre- 
ciueiitly acts as an aperient as well as a tonic. It is often 
confounded with another bitter, krcet,—Justicia pani- 
eiilata. 

Agathotei Chcrayta- 

ctoolgsi oijDJ. oocopa^a 

WILI.OW. 

A species of willow is one of the most abundant forest 
trees on the banks of inland streams; and as many of the 
willows are medicinal, it is very probable that this also pos¬ 
sesses medicinal properties, but they are as yet unknown. 

Salix. 

CTOn. o^oacSi 

SOUTHERNWOOn. 

This plant, of the same genus as wormwood, is seen 
in European gardens. 

Artemisia Abrotanum. 
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CUTCH. 

Cutch, the produce of a species of acacia, indigenous in 
Burmah, is an article of merchandise, and large quanti¬ 
ties of it are consumed by the natives with their betel. 

Acacia Catechu. 

got" ol/o 3 . 0085^1. 

SEA-COCOANCT. 

This is not the famous Cocos ties mcr of ihe Seychelles, 
SO long the wonder of the world ; but a tree very common 
in the mangrove swamps; and growing near the shore, its 
fruit falls into the water and floats out upon the sea, which 
gives rise to its name. The fruit is not edible, but is 
exceedingly astringent, and regarded by the natives as a 
specific in cholera. 

ATylocarpus Granaium. 

oScooSo^i oil5jq]e"i. 

BI.ACK-PEPPER. 

The black pepper t ine is often seen creeping up the 
trees, but it is not indigenou.s. 

Piper nigrum. 

c(^5oood 8« yiiDj. 8^65cgxii8^658i> 

LONG-PEPPER. 

Long-pepper is in the bazars, but I hate never noticed 
It growing. 

Piper longum. 

SoSsjjStK 

GINGER. 

Ginger is cultivated to a small extent, and some of the 
Chinese make a ginger preserve of the green roots, in 
imitation of that which comes from China. 

Zingiber officinale. 

5]?« (Tavoy.) sJi. 


oooss 
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FEBNBL^LOWER. 

The seeds of this plant, which were formerly used for 
pepper, are valued by the inhabitants for their carminative 
properties, but the plant is rarely seen in cultivation. 
The Hebrew word, which in Isaiah is rendered Jit dies 
designates this plant; but not in Eaekiel, where the origi¬ 
nal word for fitches signifies spelt, a species of wheat. 

Nigella sativa. 

BETEL-LEAF. 

The betel-leaf is an article of commerce, being 
universally chewed by the Asiatic population with areca nut 
and lime, to strengthen the stomach. Karens plant 
the vines on their uplands, where there are tall forest trees. 
The branches of the trunks are lopped off, leaving only 
the topmost boughs, and the vines readily climb up and 
weave their dark, glossy leaves all over the summits, mak¬ 
ing a betel-vine farm a most beautiful object. Karen 
boys and maidens engage in these leaf harvests with great 
zest, and it is not uncommon for young men, in seeking 
companions, to inquiie who are the most agile climbers of 
poo-lah, or betel-leaf trees. 

Piper Betel. 

f2<Sgo5H 03 1J. 

WILD BETEL-LEAF. 

The Karen forests produce a wild species of piper, the 
leaf of' which is used as a substitute for the common 
betel-leaf. 

Piper. 

cooorgiSii §ii 

SPILANTUES. 

A species of spilanthes is planted by the natives for its 
medicinal properties. 

Spilanthes acmella. 

cofitoocooi esjp^oov t8o3CoSsi, 
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CORIANDER. 

Coriander seeds are used as a condiment for curries, as 
well as for medicine, and the plant is often cultivated by 
the Burmese. 

Coriandrum sativum. 

ANISE. 

Anise seeds are much used by the native doctors, but I 
have never seen the plant under culture. 
jPimpiiiclla Anisum. 

DILL. 

Dill is occasionally seen, and the seeds are constantly 
for sale in the bazars. I’his plant is the anecthon ot 
Dioscorides ; and Mathew’s gospel, rendered in the receiv¬ 
ed version anise. The Burmese do not distinguish it 
from carraway. 

Anethnm gravcolcm. 
ogoS" 003.1. e^5ii 

sow A. 

This is an East Indian species of anethum, possessing 
similar aromatic, and carminative properties to the preced¬ 
ing. It is often planted by the Burmese. 

Anethum Sotca. 
ogc6n 

CUMIN. 

Cumin seeds are a common article in the markets, 
and the plant, 1 am told, is occasionally cultivated. 

Cuminum Cyminum. 

StxiDi' isjn (Sanscrit.) OlieJi. eoDn 

CARDAMOM. 

The Karen forests of Tavoy, and Mergui abound with 
cardamom plants ; and while subject to the Burmese 
Government, the Karens were required to collect the seeds 
Eiid pay them in as tribute ; but they gather very few now. 
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as ihcy can employ their time more profitably; and when 
(hey did collect, they were in the practice of mixing a 
spurious kind of cardamum with the true, the produce of 
a plant belonging to the genus amomum, believed to have 
been A- Cardamomum. 

Elettaria Cardamomum. 

Alpinia L ardamomum. 

oDDcoo" uisii. oSoStii 

SWCET CANE. 

The sweet cane, or sweet flag, is cultivated by the Bar* 
niese to a small extent for its medicinal properties, which 
some writers say are not duly appreciated. This is the 
sweet cane of the Scriptures, and not sugar-cane, as 
some have supposed. 

Arorus CalaniHS. 

coSceo" cS^oo^n 

SASS.AFIIAS. 

A species of sassafras abounds in the jungles, which 
-eemo to possess all the properties ofihe sassafras of 
America. I have never met with the tree in fruit or flower, 
but the leaf shows that it is not the Sufsafras afjuinariun. 

Sdfsafraf. 

-j’j'eDCsi fiOJ‘13. fBsCO^'i 

MINT. 

.Mint is sometimes cultivated by Europeans, but it doe? 
not flourish so well as in Europe. 

Mnitha viridis. 

WILD .MINT. 

There is a species of wild mint in Tavoy, of which Rox¬ 
burgh wrote ; “ This plant is very fragrant, not less so 
diau our garden mint in Europe ” 

n ysophylta quadrifolia. 

Mentha 

8oDC0s!a 


L'e-ibg/. 
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GALANGA KfMPFERA. 

The roots of this plant may be often seen attached to 
the necklaces of Karen females, for the sake of their per¬ 
fume. They also put them with their clothes, and use them 
to a small extent medicinally. 

Ktempfera Galanga. 

StjiSsi 3c)0. 

KHUSKRU8-GRASS. 

Both Karens and Burmese cultivate little bunches of 
a large grass belonging to the genus andropogon, for its 
fragrant roots. 

Andropogon muricatus. 

ooqj. c8^S.i 

SWEET BASIL. 

Common sweet basil is not rare in gardens, but I have 
not met with it indigenous. 

Ocimum Basilicum, 

LEMO.N-GRASS. 

Lemon-grass is cultivated by the natives all over the 
Province.s, and a decoction made from the leaves is deem¬ 
ed by them of much efficacy in cholic, and similar com¬ 
plaints 

Andropogon Schcenant/ius. 

oolcoS* wScxic^ii (Tavoy) 

boi'i* c8p8ioo3^i Spqpotu 

WILD SARSAPARILLA. 

There are two or more species of smilax in our jungles, 
opp of which is usetl by the natives as medicine, to sup¬ 
ply the place of a species of sarsaparilla, whose dried 
roots are sold in the bazars. 

Smilax ovalifolia. 

o^ojjo la«3j. cSpcrjtJsti 

- GINSENG. 

The Chinese shops have the famous ginseng always on 
hand, but the plant is not cultivated. 

Panax quinquefolia. 
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LIODOEICB. 

Dried liquorice is found among natii« drugs, but 1 have 
never seen the plant growing. 

Olycyrrhiza glabra. 

ooooSogoS;^* oS^g'^JgnJCOJ. oo^oS^o^cSoocSb 

WILD LIQUORICE. 

There is an indigenous plant in tlie forests, the bark of 
whose roots have the taste of liquorice, but it does not 
belong to the same genus, though often supposed to be the 
same tree. I have not seen the flower, but the leaf and 
fruit would indicate it to be a species of acacia. 

Acacia. 

joS^i o3jgqjgnjooj. oo^wS^o^dBi 

HEART-SEED. 

The heart-.seed, which has an aperient root, is raised in 
great quantities by the natives, but more as a vegetable 
than a medicine. 

Cardio^fcrmum Ilalicacahum. 

UCoi^H UlluS. 

Garlic bulbs are always for sale, but they are imported 
principally from Rangoon. The natives use them both for 
food and medicine. 

Allium sativum. 

cqj.T5cg^gi OdTOOJOJgl. oooioIb 

GUM-ARABIC, 

The true gum-arabic tree is not in the Provinces, but 
the vachellia-tree produces a gum with all the properties 
of the gum-arabic of commerce ; and the cashew-tree, 
which grows all over the Provinces, “ annually exudes,” 
says Voigt, “ from 5—12 pounds weight, of a fine white 
transparent gum, like gum-arabic, and not inferior to it in 
virtue or quality.” 


4 
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POLAMSIA. 

Tlie leaves of a very common weed belonging to the ge¬ 
nus polanisia, when bruised, are said to act as a sinapism. 
Polaiiisia icosandra. 

IIELICTF.RES. 

The dried, twisted fruit of a species ul heliciercs is seen 
among the native drugs in bazar, and is used by llurmcse 
doctors. 

Isnra rorylifaliu 
Ildidcns Tfora. 
aijcoS©sj;ii 

DES.MODlLiM. 

Tlie root of a species of desmodiuni is valued tor ll^ 
medicinal properties. 

Dcsmodiuin triquetrum. 

t^oSsf^ogloii njOOjLnJ. oooo^o^i: 

PAR.VTROPI.V. 

The Karens make an infusion of the leaves ol a s|)ccies 
of paratropia, a plant of the ivy family, which they 
for many internal diseases. 

/’./#npia d gituCa. 

Paratropia vcnulosa 
o;oj8co(-i6dlf OctSSirA. 

ENTAD.l. 

This magnificent creeper is occasionally seen lendiiifr 
its light verdiiie to lofty forest trees, and throwing down 
iiiiiiieiise pods, often more than a yard long. These pods 
are filled with numerous large dark brown .=eeds, from laic 
10 two inches in diameter. 

Though not in Lindley, yet the seeds of this plant enter 
into the native Materia Medica as an anti-febrifuge. 
Pntada PusertJia. 
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M5VNEIA. 

'J'lic roots of this curioos flowored plant are used niedi- 
cinaliy by the Karens. 

Agyncia ciiniiuu. 

coySso'S^gii On3«3Lo'l. 80^^110000 ^c^SissS^u 

I.EEA 

A curious looking lierbaceoiis |)lanl, with a loaf larger 
ihaii a cabbage loaf, is sometimes cultivated for the a.Ui in- 
jon! properlic.s i.f it.s roots It i.s the largo-leaied ioea. 
i’ho ibiriiians too it to stop the eirusiori of hhiod in 
wounds . but in Hindustan it is said to be a romody foi 
;b(' fJninoa-worm. 

f.iia iiiiicrophiilld 

Li: 

r AI! VSIIEEIt. 

Sdiiio ol our bamboos secrete a siliciou.s oubstanci- 
ailed tabashcer, which has a place among native inedi- 
I inal substances. 

-'l:>roc.T:]joo5» OllOJOa/. ooqo 

oiEieiNAi. I’oi’iios. 

Tins creejier, as 1 judge, is not uncoinnioii 011 llio loi- 
est trees, but 1 have never seen the plant in flower 
Thus also enters into the native iMaieria Medica, but it is 
not u.sed in European practice, although it has a place in 
Inndlej’.s Flora Medica. 

Scindapsui officinalis. 

Pathos “ 

obeio3i. coa8a585ii 

CYNOMORKUM. 

Dr. Wallich says there is a species of this fuiigus-like 
genus, which is parasitical on the roots of trees in the, Pro¬ 
vinces, and valuable as a styptic; but I have not observed it. 

Cynomarium. 
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SESAMUM. 

The sesamuiii plant is largely cultivated by the Ka¬ 
rens, who bring the seeds to market and sell them 
to the Burmese, and they express the oil. The seeds are 
said to have the same property as linseed, and the oil 
to be a good substitute for olive oil. The natives use it 
in curries, and also burn it for lights. 

Sesamum indicum. 


Wallich found a species of olive tree on the banks of 
the Salweu, but from which no oil is made, that he called 
Oka attenuaia. 

KARUNG. 

According to Wallich, the karung oil tree is indigen¬ 
ous in Amherst Province. The Burmese make an oil 
from a tree with which I have never met, that may be the 
tree referred to by Wallich. 

Pongamia glahra 
ooSugStji ? 

COUNTttV MALLOW-r.EAF. 

The Burmese raise a species of abutilon, which is con¬ 
sidered all over India a very good substitute for marsh¬ 
mallows. 

Abutilon indicum. 


SE8BANIA. 

A species of sesbania may be seen in culture for the 
sake of its leaves, which the Burmese use for poultices to 
promote suppuration. Owing to this characteristic they 
call the tree “ water-chiefl 
Stfbttnia ^yptiaca. 
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SUGAR-CANE. 

That Uiese Provinces are well adapted for the cultivation 
of sugar-cane, has been well tested by Mr. O’Riley, who 
made many tons of very excellent sugar from cane tliat was 
raised at Amherst. In Hindustan the mucilage of the 
inubk-mallow, Ahtluiosc/ms moschatus is used to clarify 
sugar, and it is one of our most common indigenous plants 
Both the Burmese and Karens grow sugar-cane, which 
they chew for its juice, and from which they make cake- 
-■iigar. 

Sac chant m ofjicin aru m. 

cq;" G'lhOOL. a385" 


The iiipa is very extensively cultiviitcd in the proviiici 
ofTavoy. From incisions in the stem of the fruit, toddy 
IS extracted, which has very much the llavour of mcatl. 
.md this extract when boiled down becoinrs sugar. In 
Burniah, where the iialinyra abounds, an extract from that 
nee is made to supply its place. 

Nipn fruti' aiis. 

0^11 


Coll’ae not inferior to the best from Mocha, I have rais¬ 
ed in my own garden at Tavoy, but the plants do not 
flotiri.sli after the fourth or fifth year. 

Coff^tu arahica. 

Mr.RGl l SAGO. 

i’ugo may be seen in every bazar in the Piovinccs, but 
!t IS not generally known what plant produces it, many 
having the erroneous impression that it is made from 
manihot. It is the produce of an indigenous plant abound¬ 
ing along the sea shore,lhe islands, and especially at Mergui 
—a species of tacca, the same plant that is common in the 
South Sea Islands, whose tubers there supply to the inha¬ 
bitants the place of bread. Considerable qiiantitie-i of 
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sago are made a( Mergui, yet Lindley in his Medical Bo 
tany, makes no reference to tacca as yielding sago. 

Tacea pinnatifida. 

6aoooS»eoooc^oDD» coo(j« common sago. 
^eScS# large sago. 

MERGUI ARROW ROo'I . 

A spurious kind of arrow root has long been made at 
Mergui from the same plant as that which yields the sago. 
But medical men hare decided that it contains properties 
which render it unsuitable for the sick, and chemical ana¬ 
lysis has developed that it contains only half the nutritious 
qualities of the genuine arrow root. 

TRUE ARROW ROOT. 

The true arrow root plant was introduced several year.- 
ago by Mr. O’Riley, and is beginning to be largely culti¬ 
vated. The arrow ro9t made is not inferior in quality to 
any imported ; while it is sold for half the price, at a good 
profit. A gentleman at Tavoy has sold a considerable 
quantity for exportation this year, and has orders for more 
than a thousand pounds of the next crop. 

Maranta arundinacca 
<j6yDsii ODyi. 

T.4PIOUA TREE. 

1 am not aware that either tapioca, or cassava is manu¬ 
factured on this Coast, but manihot, the plant which pro¬ 
duces both, is frequently seen in culture. The natives boil 
the root, and eat it like a yam, though severe sickness i^ 
olten induced by the use of it. The Karen name signifies 
“ tree yam,” and in Burmese it is called the “ Penang 
yam,” which shows whence it was imported. Malays 
have told me that much of the sago, and arrow root 
which comes from Penang and Singapore, is made from 
this plant, though the former is usually supposed to be pre¬ 
pared from the sago palm ; and Mr. Ranney informs me 
that arrow root is made from it at the Mauritius. It is said 
that an a,cre of ground, planted with the cassava tree, 
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yields nourishment to more persons than six acres culliva* 
ted with wheat. 

Janipha Manihot. 

Jatropha “ 

BccoaSfogooSt nSj 

EDIBLE MOSS. 

Tilis is a sea weed, abundant on the Coast, and exceed* 
jngly valuable for its nutritious and medicinal properties 
for invalids. It was first brought to public notice by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, as “ The edible moss of the Eastern 
Archipelago,’' who referred it to the genus fucus. 
The fructifications, however, being in small tubercles, I 
should consider it a species of Agardh’s genus, sphairococ- 
cus ; but that genus having been broken up, it now con¬ 
stitutes a member of the genus plocana. It is an allied 
species with the Cetloii moss, P. lichenoides, with a spe¬ 
cies found on the coast of Devonshire in England, P 
(ompressa; with the Corsican moss of the Mediterranean, 
/•’. Ilclminthothorton ; and with a species used in China 
.IS a substitute for glue and gum-arabic, P- tenax ; but 
differs genetically from the Irish, or Carrageen moss, 
Chondrus rrispus ; and is not of the same natural family 
with the Iceland moss, Cctraria islandica, which is neither 
a moss nor a sea weed, but a lichen. 

The Tenasserim moss is said to be superior to ail others, 
as it ft wholly free from the bitter principle, which renders 
other fuci so objectionable. It contains a considerable 
proportion of starch, and was hence named by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, the starch fucus, F. amylacais ; but his 
specific name has since been changed to Candida, white, 
probably from a mistaken idea that the substance is natu¬ 
rally white, whereas it becomes so only by bleaching in 
the sun ; its natural tint being a shade between olive and 
purple, such as the natives designate red. 

According to Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s analysis it contain.s 
as follows : 

Vegetable jelly, . 64-5 

True starch,. 15'0 

Wax, a trace, . 0’5 ? 
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Ligneout fibre, . 18.0 

Gum, . 4-0 

Sulphate and muriate of soda, ••• 0-5 

Sulphate and phosphate of lime, l-O 

Iron, a trace,. 0-4 ? 


100.0 

On the best mode of preparing it for use he adds 

“ In the first place, from the tendency of pectin or veget¬ 
able jelly to form insoluble compounds with saline and 
earthy bases, it is necessary to stee]) this fucus for a few 
hours in cold rain irutrr as the first step in its jireparation. 
This removes a large portion, if not the entire, of the sul¬ 
phate of soda, leaving all the gelatine, and starch. It should 
next be dried by the sun’s rays, and f>roiiu(l to a fine [toir- 
dcr ; 1 ^ay ground, for cutting or pounding, however dili¬ 
gently or iniiuitely performed, still leaves the amylaceous 
globules so mechanically protected, and so closely involved 
in an external sheath of tough ligneous fibre, that scarcely 
a particle of the starch can be extracted by boiling, even 
though the decoction is prolonged for several hours. When 
ground, boiling for ’2.5 minutes or half an hour dissolves 
all the starch and gelatine. The solution while hot .should 
be passed through muslin or calico, and thus the ligneous 
fibre IS removed ; lastly, the straiiieil fluid should be boiled 
down till a drop placed on a cold surface gelatinizes sul- 
liciently. 

“ With milk and sugar, and flavoured with lemon juice 
or sherry, this substance, when prepared as I direct, would 
afford the invalid a pleasant article of diet, e.specially .at 
sea, where other jellies or their materials cannot be so 
easily preserved. As I am informed that this fucus is found 
abundantly on the eastern coast of Bengal, I entertain 
considerable hopes of its being hereafter found available 
also iti several processes of iirt and in various niatiufiictiire^. ' 
Ploiaria tandida. 

Fu CHS (unylaccns. 
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PLANTS PERTAINING TO ECONOMICS. 

There are numerous plants used for dyes, for tanning, 
for cluthihg, for cordage, for building, and for other eco¬ 
nomic purposes, which admit of being grouped together. 

VARIOUS BLACK-DYE PLANTS. 

The blossoms of the shoe-flower plant are used by the 
Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the cashew-tree 
gives a black to linen, and the fruit of the raelastoma af¬ 
fords a black dye. 

SHAN BLACK DTE. 

This celebrated vegetable dye is made from the 
fruit of a species of ebony, which is said to grow on the 
mountains that separate the Province of Tavoy from the 
Siamese territories. Isolated plants may be seen in the 
gardens of Tavoy, and Maulmain, but I have never seen 
one in flower, or fruit. 

Diospyros mollis. 

wSogii— ma-kleu. {Sgau.) 

CriEUULA. 

The fruit of the chebula mixed with an iron clay is in 
common use to form a black dye, which is said to be very 
good. All the native ink is made from this fruit, but 
although black when used, in the course of a dozen years 
it sometimes fades so that the writing is scarcely legible. 
The tree is found throughout the Provinces, but is not 
very abundant. 

Terminalia Chebula. 

ocjn (Tavoy.) 03^G8.r. 

PHYSIC-NUT. 

The physic-nut tree is often seen in cultivation, and its 
juice dyes linen black. Lindley says ; “ The oil boiled 
with oxide of iron forms a varnish used by the Chinese 
for covering boxes.” The Hindus use the oil to burn 
in lamps. 

Jatropha Curcas. 
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MARKINO NUT. 

This I'ruit produces an indelible ink which is used loi 
marking, and for other purposes. The dried nuts are 
constantly for sale, but I have never met with the tree 
growing. 

Scmixarpn.t A narardiurn ■ 


OAK (5 ALLS. 

Oak galls can always be obtained of the native ding- 
gists, but 1 think they are all imported, although wc ln\c 
several species of oak indigenous in the Provinces. 
Quci'cus. 

cSso 


RUELLIA. 

The Burmese cultivate a low plant as a subslitule for 
indigo which is the room of Assam, from which coninry 
it has probably been introduced. It forms a blue <l\e in-i 
inferior to that produced by the true indigo plain. 

Itu( Ilia indigofera. 

esjljw^a. esjljo 3 j( 30 j. 

ASILEPIAS BLUE DVE. 

The Karens, and sometimes the Burmese, plaiii a 
creeper that is indigenous in some sections, and which 
makes quite a good indigo blue, though not equal to the 
ruellia dye. 

31arsd-enia tinctoria. 

Asclepias “ 

ij'jSn iiSii ajljo3^^qj. cc0^oo^'«)3^ii 


The true indigo plant is grown occasionally by both Ka¬ 
rens and Burmese, but less extensively than either of the 
precediag. 

Indigofera linctoria. 

iifoSiig^sin «5o0'l. 
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WILD INDIUO. 

An indigenous shrub, a species of indigo, is sometimes 
used in forming a blue dye. 

Jndigofera. 

«3o3l. 

JAMBO MORDANT. 

Tlio bark of a species of eugenia is used as a mordant 
lor blue and black dye.s. 

Eugenia Jrmbolana ? 
a')G(ga3<S5)6ii wil. 

VARIOrS RED-DYB PLANTS. 

The rose-coloured fruit of the tamarind “ yields a beau- 
Ul'ul derp red-colour, approaching purple”; the wood of (lie 
.ieteriantlicra pavnuia dyes red, and the wood ol'tlie black 
V ;rnish tree alTords a red dye. 

•SVPPAN WOOD. 

In the valley of the Tena.sserim, between the latitudes 
of Tavoy city and the mouth of Tavoy river, the 
hills that border the valley on the eastern side abound 
in sappan wood, which is used extensively as a red dye. 
(Jonsidcrable ipiantitio.s are exported every year lioni 
iMergiivaud that province is usually supposed to contain 
the tree, though it is really within tlie province of Tavoy ; 
but the facility of water comniun!cation from the interior 
to Mcrgiii, makes that the only port to which the wood is 
conveyed. It is rather singular that this narrow locality 
i.s the only one in the Provinces, so far as I am aware, in 
ubich the tree i.s found. The tree has a much wider 
range, the Karen.s inform me, on the Meiiiain side of the 
mountains in Siam. More than live hundred thousand 
pounds have been exported from Mergui during .some 
tears beturen IS.'JO and ISIO ; but latterly the forc.st.s 
bate iie.t been so productive. 

C(i <iaJpinia Sajipan. 

e'^^0o5ii 
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tOG-WOOD. 

The log>wood tree is eultWated in a few gardens, and 
appears to flourish as well as an indigenous plant. 

Hamatoxylon campecManum. 

ARNOTTO. 

The arnotto tree, though an American plant, is propa* 
gated extensively by the Burmese, who prepare a red dye 
from its fruit. 

Sixa Orellana. 

oSodSji (Tavoy.) «So8» 

MORINDA. 

The Karens prepare their red dyes most usually from 
the roots of the morinda tree, of which at least two or 
three species are used for this purpose. One, M. citrifo- 
lia, is also cultivated by the Burmese for a dye, but the 
Karens more commonly use the indigenous species. 

Morinda citrifolia. 

Ggo0i OO/OdTooi. 

Morinda exserta. 

ooJo3j-Gqj. 

Morinda. 

egooi OOJOOJ. aSsS* 

INDIAN MADDER. 

Indian madder, though not seen in the Provinces, is 
found in Burmah. 

Rubia cordifolia. 

MANGROVE MORDANT. 

The bark of a small tree from the mangrove swamps is 
used by the Tavoy women in dying red, but I think as a 
mordant. 

Kandelia Rhcedii 7 

00:^6 • otjc^Sii 


room 
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VARIOUS XELLOW-DTB PLANTS. 

The wood of the jack, the root of the pyschotria, the 
bark of the gamboge trees, the flowers of the buteas, the 
rind of the Bengal quince, and the leaves of the niemecy- 
lon and the touk-yat, all produce bright yellow dyes. 

SAFFLOWER. 

The safflower is widely grown on the banks of the Ir¬ 
rawaddy, and may be occasionally seen on the banks of 
the Salwen. Its flowers furnish the best yellow dye in 
tlie country, and mixed with other ingredients they are 
used to dye red, and to give a variety of tints. 

Cartkamus tinctorius. 

aj*. 

TURMERIC. 

Besides using turmeric for both food and medicine, the 
Burmese and Karens dye with it a bright yellow, but it 
IS not very permanent. 

Curcuma longa, 

oocSb 

VARIOUS ORANGE-DVE PLANTS. 

The flowers of the buteas with an alkali, the corolla 
tubes qf the tree of mourning, and the leaves of the henna 
tree, yield beautiful orange dyes. The latter are used in 
India to dye skins a “ reddish-yellow.” 

.MF.RGUI RED-WOOD. 

Mergui red-wood is a vr.Iinlile dye wood for both black 
ar.fl i-i' I, but in.iro especially for orange. From an article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, it appears that 
“ a number of experiments, made at the request of .Mr. G. 
Svvinton, by Mr. Thomas Speir, upon the Mergui dye 
wood, prove that it affords, with the mordants commonly 
used by dyers, colours equally bright, and of a more per¬ 
manent nature than those of most other dye woods. The 
colours imparted to silk with different moui.'ints were a.s 
follows : 
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1. —Muriate of tin. Three shades of orange, varying 
with the temperature of the bath, and the time of immer¬ 
sion. 

2. — Acetate of alumina. Two shades of flame colour. 

3. — Acitatc of iron. Two shades of drab. 

4. — Ditto, with a teeak decoction of galls. A fine 
black, two shades. 

5. —Mixed with manjit, a variety of red and pinks are 
obtained, but not perhaps equal in intensity to those of 
the OTc/n/V/alone. Tlie chief attraction of this wood as a 
dye, IS the orange colour which it yields with the aid of 
muriate of tin and acetate of alumina, of a great variety 
c f shades. 

These results shew that the Mergui wood is deserving 
of further attention, and that it may become eventually an 
important article of commerce with our possessions on the 
Tenasserim Coast, ’ 

It is not quite certain what tree jiroduces the Mergui 
red-wood. The flowers which accompanied the speci¬ 
mens of the wood sent to Calcutta, belonged to the Bur- 
man black varnish tree, yi t Mr. Maingay who sent ilicm. 
iiiought it a different tree. I imagine there was some 
mi,'! ke, and lhai die Mergui red-wood is identical with 
the Taioy red-wood. 

Syndesmis Taooyana. 

^.nE^.l^-DYE plants. 

Turmeric, and the leaves of the soap-acacia afford a 
beautiful green dye. 

Araria a 

CoJ'o'M. Cc/^Orf. Soopi 

BL.VCK VARMSH TREE. 

The celebrated B. r’cese black varnish tree, which is 
used to lacquer boxes, is cultivated in the Provinces, but I 
never saw it growing spontaneously. 

Melanorrluen usitatissima. 

ci.e.-.i, f.... o^t 
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WILD BLACK VARNISH TREE. 

Tliere are two indigenous species of the same genus 
that produces the common black varnish ; but I am not 
aware that the exudation which they yield is applied to any 
economical purpose. 

Mclanorrhma glabra. 

“ visitala. 

Co6co§So OJKsSii 

HOI.IOARNA. 

There is another black varnish tree in the forests, be¬ 
longing to a different genus; and on the other Coast, 
where the tree grows, its exudation is used by the natives 
to varnish sliieids, and for other purposes. 
lloligarna longifolia. 

YKLLOW VAIINISII TRCE. 

A hpecie.s of garcinia that has often been mistaken tor 
ihe tree which produce.s gamboge, is very abundant 
throughout the Provinces, and the gnm-resm which it, 
yields when dissolved in spirits of tiiriientiiie, affords a 
beautihil permanent yellow varnish for metallic surfaces. 
(iarrinin Vambogia. 
ooDoSoocb'i ur/qio5;j£n (Tavotj.) 

yti’J.-.'lOg.— cSsoocO" 

riNEV V.AKNISII TREK. 

Trees which yield this beautiful varnish so extensively 
used hi Hindustan, are very common about Maulmaiu, 
vet I am not aware that the varnish is collected. 

Valeria Roxburghiana. 
con^GcoocSv 

TANNIN trees. 

The Provinces are rich in materials for tanning. The 
bark of the Careya, and of half a dozen different species 
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of mangrove, the fruit of the sea-oocoanut, and the peel 
of a species of ebony, all abound in tannic acid. 


Rhhoiihora ennjugata. 

(^pi oaposcBii 
llhiznphorn gymnnrkiza. 
IJn/gtiiira H/i((dii. 

“ rrioptiala 

“ parvijlora. 


CaralUa lucitla. 

GOl6t 

Konddia lilictdii. 

cooii# 


? i 

COCOANL'T. 


The Burmese express large quantities of cocoanut oil, 
but use it principally to burn, 
t oi.ns iiu( if era. 
c<^0in q;0'\. sSiu 


LERBEnA. 

In many places on the banks of tide-water streams, the 
most rciiiark.ible tree in sight is a species ofeerbera, whose 
fruit is used very extensively by the Burmese to make an 
oil wliich they Imrn in their lamps, and use to anoint their 
heads ; a use not mentioned in the books. Lindley de¬ 
scribes i* as emetic and poisonous, of which tlierc can bo 
no doubt. “ Tlie milky sap,” he continues, “is employed 
as a purgative. The leaves and bark arc so similar to 
senna in their action that they are substituted for it in 
Java.” These arc properties which are unknown here, 
and their existence may be doubted. If the statement be 
correct, lhe.se Provinces might supply all India with senna; 
for the tree abounds from the mangrove swamps on the sea¬ 
shore, to the boundaries of tide-water on almost every 
stream, and any quantity of leaves may be obtained for the 
trouble of gathering. 

Cerbera Manghas. 

cocgoi o 3 ^O 0 J. oj^cS" 

WOOD OIL TREE. 

Dr. Heifer says that the oil of wood “ laid upon paint¬ 
ings covers them with a transparent fine coating, not liable 
to turn yellow, and dries quickly.” 
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A few years ago Mr. Laidlay, tlie Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society, discovered that the oil of wood will dis* 
solve caoutchouc. “ The process adopted was simply to 
cut the caoutchouc into small pieces, and then drop a 
sufficiency into a bottle of the oil. In tlic course of a 
few hours the caoutchouc swells, and nmst then be fre- 
ijuently stirred to facilitate the process. If heat be appli¬ 
ed, complete solution is .speedily elfected, but several days 
are required at the ordinary temperature of the atino.s- 
pliere. The solution tints prepared may be spread on 
cloth, which is thereby rendered water-proof” Wotid oil 
has been found to answer as a good substiliite for lisli oil 
in currying leather; and it is used for house varnish 

Large quanlities of this oil aic used in the.'O Provinces 
111 the nninufaclure of torches, which eniil a hrilliaiil and 
durable light. A half dozen <.f tlie-c torches jilanted on 
an eminence make a splendid eress.el, illmninating lar 
over the plains. 

arp’i.^ I'rrrt!. 

tiir/jiiiatus. 

Ol OOJ. e8dS" 
oil oe I’.r.N ii:i;i. 

The tree winch yield.s the ceichraiod <,ij ot hen is leiy 
ahuiidjiit, though I am not aware that any oil is pressed 
from the seeds iii these Provinces. But ni the West Indies 
the oil of this tree is used for salad oil, and '* because it 
does not congeal or turn rancid, employed by watchmakers, 
and for retaining the aroma of delicate llower.s. ’ 

Morivga ptcrygospirma. 

Hypcranthiru Morlnga. 

3COCg« OOJOjJ. OcSiOO^n 

ll.LIEPIC Oil. IIIF.E 

In the southern pan of the Provinces a large limber 
tree is indigenous, from the seeds of which the natives ex¬ 
press an oil which they eat with their food, and use for 
other purposes. It is a species ofhassia, and docs not 
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differ sufficiently from the tret liich produces the if ' 
liepie oil of Hindustan to consti o a new species. 

Bassia longifolia. 

oo5go5ii 

t’AOUTcnouc. 

Within a dozen years tlie true caoutcliouc trei; <>l 
Assam has been introduced into the Provinces, and appears 
to grow as well as an indigenous plant. 

Ficus clustica. 

TENASSERIM CAOUTCHOCO. 

An indigenous creeper yields caoutchouc ntil at all in- 
tnior to that which is obtained from the elastic fig tree. 
The Agricultural and Horticultural Society, in reporting 
on a specimen sent them by Major Macfar<iuhar ofTavoy, 
observed : “With care in preparing, it would be erinal to the 
best South American.” 1 have never seen tlie plant in 
flower,but to judge from the fruit, it belongs to tlie doirlniic 
tribe, and echites group, for its seeds are comose abo‘ c 

Ft hites. 

rqoSeulSii g]ScoD8ii ^Tttrot/.) 

03/. 00^8# 

DAMMER. 

Dammer in India supplies the place of pitch and ro.siii, 
and in these Provinces is the product of three different 
genera belonging to the wood oil tree family—the sho- 
rea, the liopea, and the dipterocarpus 

SOAP-NI'T. 

The soap-nut tree has been introduced, and appear.-- to 
flourish. 

fiapindus ( 'margin 'tus 

.■rOAP ACACIA 

The dry pod.s of a species of acacia are sold in tli.- 
bazars, which are used as a substitute for soap in.clean-, 
ing the hair. 

Acacia rvgata. 

nof^iiSn OdneSj. SoojBii 
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FLAX. 

The flax-plant is not, so far as I know, cultivated either 
in these Provinces or Burinah, but the Burmese are ac¬ 
quainted with linen from their books in which it is fre¬ 
quently mentioned. 

The lake or tank near king Wathandria’s hermitage, is 
described as being covered with water lilies, that appear 
like garments made of thread of flax bark ; and linen gar¬ 
ments are mentioned among those which priests are per¬ 
mitted to wear. 

Lin urn usitat issiiii u m. 

csi«» Kshauma {Sanscrit.'^ OSTwy §«» 

NATIVU COTTON. 

The Karens usually grow cotton enough to make their 
own fabrics, and on the Salwen and Tenasserim it is some¬ 
times raised in considerable quantities ; but its market 
price IS little more than a foiinli of the best American 
Cotton ; yet with improved modes of culture, and frequent 
changes of seed, its value would undoubtedly be greatly 
iiicrea-cd. 

Gossyinum htrbaccxim 

cn« bSi. 

, PUUNAMBUCO COTTON. 

Mr. Bliiiidell introduced the plant which produces the 
I’eriiaiiibuco, I’eriiviaii, Bahia, or South Sea Island cotton ' 
and Capt. Macfarqiihar raised such a line article at Tavoy 
from it, that the Coininittec of the Agricultural and Hor¬ 
ticultural Society of Calcutta were niiwiHing to be¬ 
lieve It the production of that species They reported : 
“ 'J'hc sample sent by Capt. Maefarquhar appears to be 
of a quality resembling tlie Sen Island, but finer and 
more silky, and the fibre not so strong, it.-- value is not so 
easy to determine, but the Committee are ol opinion that 
It would sell for a high price. The Pernambuco cotton, 
which It IS believed, is the same as the South Sea Island 
cotton, is an inferior staple to that of the N. American 
Sea Island, and they have a sample of cotton submitted, 
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which in point of fineness surpasses the genuine Sea Is* 
land cotton of N. America. 

“This improvemfnt on the general staple of Pernambu* 
CO cotton might be reconciled had it been produced at a 
distance from the sea, since it has been ascertained, that 
this description of cotton deteriorates by proximity to the 
sea ; whence your Committee are disposed to think that 
Captain Maefarquhar has been led into errour in calling 
it South sea Island instead of Sea Island ” 

Admitting that Cajitain Macfarqnhar was in errour, 
which it is believed he was not, the report jiroves that an 
article “ finer and more silky,” than the best American 
cotton has been raised in these Provinces. The princi¬ 
pal dilBcuity to the introduction of this species into ge¬ 
neral cultivation was, as .Mr. Blundell told me, that tlic 
trees did not jiroduce abundantly. 

Gossi;ijium aeumhiafum. 

oIccjCODii bStSOtlT.. obrSxcota 

SE V ISLAND COTTON. 

Sea Island cotton has been raised in these Provinces 
by amateur cultivators, but I have never seen any report 
on the article obtained. “ Bourbon cotton of Indian 
growth,” says Wight, “ lias sold in the London markets 
for the highest prices going; ” and, as the Bourbon plant 
is llie original Sea Island uccliinaiizcd to the East; the 
cultivator would have a stronger probability of success by 
obtaining his seed from Bourbon, than from America. 
Much attention should also be given to the selection of a 
proper soil. Analysis has shown that all the lands on which 
cotton is grown in India, differ widely in their constituent 
parts from the best cotton lands of America. The 
subject is still in its infancy, more extensive ana¬ 
lysis being required; “but it seems at present,” ob¬ 
serves Mr. Piddington, “ that the abundance and fineness 
of good cottons depend on the quantity of carbon in the 
.soil, and the soluhilUy of that carbon. If therefore, you 
can obtain a soil approaching the American soils, that is, 
containing peaty matter, lignite, and colouring cold 
water, this will no doubt be the best; because it contains 
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carbon, aiul probably hydrogen combined with it, suitable 
for the food of the plant. And the next best soil is one 
containing carbonate of lime.” 

Gosi^ypium barba/leiisc. 

Var. (a) Darhnclocs, or Bourbon rot Ion. 

‘‘ (b) Sea Island, or long stapled " 

“ (c) Upland Georgia, cr short stapled ” 

IIEMI*. 

Near the Burmese villages large fields of a yellow-flowered 
plant, as tall as wheat, may be often seen, wliich is called 
belli]). Ill llindu.stati it is called Bengal flax. Although 
the stems of the plant produce a substance analagous to 
flax or hemp, it bears no relation to those plants, but is a 
species of ci otalaria, a leguminous jilant. The true hemp 
though occasionally grown to a small extent, is never 
fabricated into cloth. 

(Jrotalaria jvnrcu- 
08 " 

Kj;TTLn HEMP. 

In the neighborhood of Ava a substitute for hemp is 
difl’used, belonging to tlie genus urtica, which wa.s cul¬ 
tivated for several years by Major M.acfar()uhar at Tavoy, 
who endeavoured to induce the natives to foster it, but it 
has not yet been brought into general culture. Coionei 
Burney said that the Burmese at Ava called it goun 
Urtica tcnacissima. 

SIDA HEMP. 

The most troublesome weed in Tavoy jiroduces a very 
fine hemp or flax. There are two species, but they are 
not usually distinguished. 

Sida aruta. 
tj£o|cco6n 
Sida stipulata. 

qiSo^ccoSasw" txs^ixoS# 

URENA HEMP. 

A neither weed which abounds all over the Coast serves 
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in the place of hemp in Amherst Province, and appears to 
afiord a valuable article. 

Urcna lobala. 

oo5coiVi ocScsju'4« cgo!>c^68i: c6coid1' 

CORUAGB PLANTS 

As in other parts of Indi.a, cordage is made of coir, tlie 
outside shell of the cocoanut, but ropes are more frequent¬ 
ly made from the bark of three different trees belonging to 
the genera hibiscus, paritium, and sterculia. 

Paritium macrophyllum. 

Hibiscus macrophyllus. 
oocScgogi?" O^JOO. 

Paritium iiliaccum. 

OoSo|» OSJOil- ^pOOn 
Sterculia guttata ? 

“ ornata 7 
cgSfn S§^8» 

RCD COTTON TREE. 

The red cotton tree is one of our most abundant forest 
trees, and the silky down that envelopes the seed is u«e(i 
to stuff nintlres.ses and pillows ; and it has occasionallv 
Iteen made into cloth. I'hcre appear to he two species, but 
1 can refer to the description of one only. 

Salmalia malaharica. 
liombax malabaricuin- 
Salmalia insignis. 

COfiSoii Siqj. ^811 

cbt jSi 


WHITE COTTON TREE. 

The white cotton tree does not grow spontaneously, but 
is often planted, and the floss, which it yields abundantly, 
is preferred to the product of the red cotton tree. 
Gossampinus Rumphii. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

c»cc6d(^>< gSi ^Tavoy obtfiu 
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PAPYKCB. 

Many of the mats sold in bazar are imported from Cal¬ 
cutta, where they are made of a species of papyrus that 
grows in Bengal. 

Papyrus Pangorci. 

Cypcrus tegctum. 

oc£coo« t'Sj. 

MtRANTA. 

Some of our mats are made from the split stems 
of a species of maranta, but they are all imported froih 
Rangoon, although the plant from which they are made, 
or an allied species, is abundant in our own fore.^ts, 

Maraiifa dichotoma. 

Thalia cannaformis. 

coS« coScSS'i (Tavoy) ndibei. ^ic8« 

I.OWLA.MJ SCREW-PINE. 

The large coarse mats in universal use are made from 
the leaf of a .species of screw-pine, that grows abundantlv 
on the lowlands near tide-waters. 

Pitndanus furcatus 

caccoon GTH/. ^SOO" 

. IIIOHLA.ND SCREW-PINE. 

Smaller and finer mats in common use are fabricated 
from the leaves of another species of screw-pine, that grows 
on the highlands above tide-waters. 

Pandanus. 


SAIL-LEAF. 

On many of the Burmese boats, sails are seen made of 
large narrow leaves, sewed together. They are the leaves 
of a species of screw-pine that has a trunk like a palm, 
which is very abundant and usually grows near the se^. 
The fruit is used by the Karens to hackle their thread. 

Pandanus. 
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PAPER PLANT. 

The Burmese make a coarse paper from the bark of a 
larjje creeper that is found in the forests. The paper is 
as thick as paste board, and the surface is b’ackened and 
written upon with a steatite pencil. I have never seen 
the plant in flower, but it is probably a species of daphne. 
Daphne, 

Gcoccoii 

PALM-LEAP. 

All the Burman books are made of the leaf of a species 
of corypha, but the orders that are issued from the Bur¬ 
mese courts are written on strips of palmyra palm-leaf.^ 

ABRUS. 

The jewellers use the seed of a species of abrus, red, 
with a black eye, or black with a white eye, for small 
weights. It is a popular belief that they almost “ uniform¬ 
ly weigh exactly one grain, troy but I have weighed 
many and found them to vary from one to two grains. 
The Burmese use them within a fraction for two gram 
weights. One hundred and twenty, by one mode of reck¬ 
oning, and one hundred and twenty eight by another, 
make one tickal, which weighs according to Capt. Low 
253’ 75 grains troy. 

Abrus precatorius. 

cggcoSijjiSoggo cwoSocoSa {^Tavoy) 
]3oe\. coco^Stii 

ADENANTHERA. 

Another seed which the books represent as usually 
weighing four grains, is in common use by the Burmese, 
as equivalent to two of the preceding, which is about four 
grains. The seeds, however, have to be selected for the 
purpose ; many of them not weighing more than two, or 
three grains each 

Adenanthcra paconina. 

c«o?«@s« (Thpot,’) 

I^oeio/coj. cacoj58iosSp« 
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BEAD PLANTS. 

The Karens in the southern provinces cultivate one or 
two species of Job's tears for the seed. The Pwos plant 
a species with round seeds which are used to ornament 
the borders of their tunics, but they are never seen on a 
woman’s gown. The Sgaus on the contrary, cultivate a 
species bearing an oval seed, and use them merely for 
embroidering female dresses. In Amherst Province, the 
Pwos seldom appear in their native costume, and many 
deny that their tribe ever had any other than that which 
they now wear, which is Burmese. 

Coix. 

COcSi tJO. 

Tl.'ATCIt LKAr. 

In some sections of the country the Karens thatch their 
houses with large palmated leaves of a tall wild palm, pro¬ 
bably a species of livistona ; sometimes the leaves of a 
species of ratan are used ; but the Burmese and Europeans 
almost universally thatch their houses with the leaves of 
the nipa. 

THATCH GRASS- 

The Karens in Amherst Province cover their houses 
with the till grasses which are so abundant on the Coast, 
and a few Europeans prefer this thatch to that made from 
the iiipsi. Two different species of grass are used for 
this purpose, both of which were formerly referred to 
the genus which produces sugar cane 

The sugar grass seen in Maulmain, which flowers 
two or three feet high, has been removed since Roxburgh 
wrote, into the genus imperata. This is one of the grasses 
used for thatch, and is often mistaken for Saccharum 
spontantum, which is the other. 

Imperata cylindrica. 

Saccharum cylindricum. 

03c6oooSgSii ooo58" 

Saccharum spontaneum. 

Mo5rDaS@t« uiin5. cco6|^ii 
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CANE. 

Cane or ratan is used extensively by the natives instead 
of cordage. The stays of the masts in native boats ate 
usually made of ratans, and they are split up into strings 
for innumerable purposes to which cord and twine are 
usually applied. All that gives stability to bamboo houses, 
is the ratan which ties them together. There are numer¬ 
ous species indigenous in the forest, and the Karens have 
different names lor seventeen species or varieties. 
Calamus. 

o3. 

BAMBOO. 

The bamboo is used for all purposes to which timber is 
usually applied. Most of the native houses in the Provin¬ 
ces are built principally of bamboos tied together witli 
ratans. Cots, seats, and tables are often formed of the 
same material. The Karens have names for seventeen 
species or varieties, one of the strortgest of which is 
covered with large thorns, and makes an impenetrable 
fence ; but the China bamboo, which has been introduced 
f'om Penang, makes the closest and prettiest hedge, and 
when cut annually, looks like an English quick-set hedge. 
The gigantic bamboo, the largest bamboo in the world, 
js indigenous, but in the southern provinces is seen only in 
cultivation. 

liambttsa spinosa, (thorny bamboo.) 
cIc^iSii cq<S» OJG3J. 

Bambusa gigantea, (gigantic bamboo.) 

OJ6^9J. OjBogi^pii 

Bambusa nana. (Penang, or China bamboo ) 
SeCOoSfola OJS^bl. 
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TIMBER TREES. 

The yellow wood of the jack affords beautiful timber 
for furniture, and in some parts of India it is high¬ 
ly valued. The heart of old tamarind trees furnishes 
a hard, dark-coloured wood, resembling ebony. Rox¬ 
burgh says the wood is “durable and beautifully veined.” 
Cassia jlorida has wood “not inferior to ebony.” Ponga- 
tiiia glabra, and Wrightia coccinm have light fine wood. 
The Ceylonese iron wood tree, Adenaut/ura pavunina, 
VachcUia Farncsiana, Ac.ucia Catechu, and the jujube tree 
furnish hard, tough wood. Cassia fistula. Cassia mnlosa, 
the chestnut tree, Sandoricuin indicum, Nauclca Ca- 
damha, and one or two species of eugenia afford good 
timber. 

These are among more than a hundred trees in the 
Provinces that furnish valuable woods, of which the follow¬ 
ing selection of fifty or sixty embraces the most useful. 


Teak is the staple timber of the Teiiasserini Provin¬ 
ces, and from its abundance in Province Amherst, and 
its valuable property of being impervious to the white 
ants, it is used in Maulmain almost exclusively both for 
building purposes, and for furniture. In 1848 eighteen 
thousand tons of this timber were e.xported, and 'Mr. 
O’Riley estimated that more than three thousand tons 
were used for home consumption ; the total value of the 
whole falling little short of a million of rupees. 

Tectona grandis. 
ng^i Ue31J. Oo5^ii 

HAMILTON TEAK. 

This is an inferior species of teak that grotvs on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy ; and from native descriptions, I 
imagine it is found in the province of Yay. 

Tectona Ilamillonia. 

“ ter nifalia. 

ooa5ooo5» oocooSi 
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BASSIA. 

In the southern Provinces, the bassia tree is quite 
abundant in a few localities; and it is said to afford a tim¬ 
ber in no way inferior to teak. 

Bassia longifolia. 

coSqcSi (SjOBi. rBptpn 

IRON WOOD TREE. 

This is a species of the old genus acacia, and the tim¬ 
ber is usually denominated iron wood in Arracan, and is 
sometimes so called in these Provinces. The hard wood 
is as impervious to white ants as teak, and is even more 
durable in the ground. Natives have assured me that 
they have seen house posts of this wood taken up 
after having stood forty years, and that the part which 
had been buried was as sound as new timber. The trees 
abound in the province of Tavoy, especially near the 
forks of the Tenasserim. 

Inga xylocavaa. 

\Acacia “ 

tjStcoc^si ^3l. 

FAGRJ2A. 

The fagrma yields a very hard and excellent timber, 
which Mr. O’Riley says the teredo will not attack. The 
Burmese regard it as too good for the laity, and say it 
ought to be confined to sacerdotal purposes. At Tavoy 
it is used principally for the posts of Buddhist edifices. 

Fagrma fragrans. 

Q8jn§. aj8oo^5» 

EBONY. 

The Karens have distinctive names for four different 
species of ebony trees. The salt water swamp ebony, the 
water ebony, the yellow ebony, and the true ebony. I 
have never met with the trees in flower, so as to be able 
to distinguish the species; but I have seen specimens of 
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the wood in the southern provinces, not inferior to the 
ebony of commerce. 

Diospyros. 

cc^« oooSn (^o5i {Tavoy.') Iw3i. cSco^Su 

MAULMAIN EnONV. 

Tliere is an inferior kind of ebony often seen at Maiil- 
main, which the natives do not call by the same name 
that they do the trees which produce the good ebony, 
(hough evidently a product of the same genus. A similar 
wood at Tavoy is oiten denominated iron wood 

Diospyrvs. 

MOUNTAIN EBONV. 

Loudon calls batihinia, mountain ebony, and the wood, 
though not much like ebony, is quite hard, and might be 
applied to many useful purposes. To the five species 
which are enumerated among the flowering plants, may 
lie added a small timber tree bearing a sour leaf, and a 
pod containing sweet pulp, like the honey locust of Ame¬ 
rica. I have not seen the flower, but the twin leaf is that 
of a bauhinia. 

Jiauliinia. 

j^cjooii e9TC53iQ5j. mutso^ii 

MAIIOGANV. 

The genuine mahogany tree may be seen in some of 
our gardens, where it appears to flourish. 

Swietinia 31ahugom. 

TKNASSEKI.M MAIIOCANI 

I'he gum kino tree, pterocarpus, or padoiik, produces 
a timber which in its finest specimens bears so strong a 
resemblance to mahogany that a visitor mistook it for ma¬ 
hogany, and recorded it as such in the book ofhis travels. 
At Maiilmaiii, it is called red-wood, and one of the trees, 
for there are two species, differs very slightly from the 
tree which yields the Andaman red-wood, of which Rosr 
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burgh wrote; “ Wood not unlike tnahognny, but more 
heavy, red, and coarse in the grain. That of the r<K>t 
beautifully variegated, closer grained, and darker cob 
outed.” 

Plcronarpus WallichiL 
“ dalbcrgioidcs 

occoooS'i ^93?" 

TAVOV KED-WOOD. 

Tavoy red-wood makes handsome fuiniture, and is used 
111 Tavoy for the same purposes to which gum kino wood 
IS applied at Rlaulmain. When the wood is steeped in 
ferruginous mud, it turns jet black, and looks like ebony. 
The large cylinder knobs, one or two inches in diameter, 
so often noticed in the ears of Karen women at Tavoy, 
arc made of this wood after the colour has been 
changed. 

Syndesmis Tavoyaiiu. 

Gqjiii 

SIIOREA ItOBUSTA. 

This tree 1 have never seen, hut the Burmaii books say 
(iiat Gaudama died in a grove of engyen trees; and the 
Pali name of engyen is tkala, the Sanscrit *«/, the name 
of the Sftoreu ruhubta. It not improbably exists in tlie 
Provinces, but the trees of the dipterocarpus tribe are so 
large that, to use the language of Griffith, “the flower.s 
are frecpienlly inaccessible.’’ On one of the islands near 
.Mergui 1 found an enormous tree, whose dry fruit, with 
ilic calyx enlarged into fne long wings, jiroved that it was 
at least a species of sliorea, and on tlie Karen niouiitaiiis 
I have gatiiered a similar fruit The natives say that a 
part of the petrified wood found in the valley of the Irra¬ 
waddy belongs to this tree, and the Burinan books th.at 
Gaudama was born under on- of them; although the 
savnns state that he was born under a Jonesia. 

Shorea robusta “ is probably the best timber tree in 
India,” according to Captain Munro ; and every species 
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of the natural family that produces it, alTords valuable 
timber. 

Vatica rohusta. 

Shorea “ 

osSgS*! A species of shorea.) 

OABD SlIORKA. 

Oil the mountains iu the interior is a species of shorea 
which produces an oil of the consistence of lard, and has 
been hence named by the Karens “ the hog’s lard tree.” 
The books say that the shoreas produce resin, and dipter- 
ocarpus oil, but the fine long scarious wings of the dried 
calyx afford incontrovertible evidence that if is a species 
of .-ihorea. 

Vatica, vcl Shorea. 

cogD^gii OIOjJOOJ. 080830S11 
norUTFL’I. SHOREA. 

The largest tree in the Provinces of the wood oil tree 
family, yieds no oil, and is probably a species of sho¬ 
rea; but 1 have never seen it either in flower or fruit. 
It is principally used for making large boats, but its 
places of growth are usually of difficult acce.ss hy water, 
and it is not in very general use. Mr. O’Riley says 
“ It i^ well adapted for spars for vessels.” 

Shorea ? 

GODoSs^f 03J. 

HOPEA.* 

The hopea is considered tlie most valuable indigenous 
timber tree in the southern provinces ; and at Tavoy and 
Alergui it is sawn up for building purpose.-'. The best 
canoes are made of hopea. and it is used extensively in 
native boat building. 

Hopea odorata. 

CcSoD^a O0dO3. 

• In Ainoiii vi t'Acii cmMC’-'U'lj* pp.llod lK>pja 
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VATBRIA. 

A species of Valeria is a common timber tree in the 
Provinces of Tavoy and Mergui. The timber is whiter 
than hopea, and equally good. Indeed, it is often call¬ 
ed white thengan, or white hopea, the woods being only 
distinguished in commerce by their colour. Wallich in 
his list of Indian woods mentions Hopea jlorihunda as 
known at Tavoy by the Burmese name of tantheya. 
This tree is called at Tavoy pantheya, but it is certainly 
not a species of hopea. Its flowers, in white fragrant pa¬ 
nicles, are often seen in the Tavoy bazar, and are very un¬ 
like the yellow second flowers of the hopea. 

Vnteriu lanceolaia 7 

ojoSim. COCOAS" 

WOOD OIL TREK. 

The common wood oil tree produces a very useful tim¬ 
ber, which is sawn into boards at Tavoy and Mergui, and 
used in house building. Where not exposed to the wet, 
they answer as well as teak, and are sold at half the price . 
but they are not impervious to white ants. 

Diptcrocarpus Icevis. 

j. cSoSli 

LARGE-l’LOWEUED 01PTEROCARPUS. 

This is a species of wood oil tree which grows on the 
sandy plains near the sea-shore, and on a similar soil in 
the interior. 

Diptcrocarpus grandijlora. 

otSh OloljS'b. scScSiQiii 

SOUR WOOD OIL TREE. 

This is the name which the Karens give a large tret* 
that grows on their mountains, but which produces com¬ 
paratively very little wood oil. 

Dipiet ocarpus. 

t8c6f« (Sgau.) 
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BITTER WOOD. 

The bitter wood a small tree used fur boats intheneiffh- 
borhood of Amherst, is particularly desirable for being, 
as Mr. O’Riley states, “ exempt from the attack of the te¬ 
redo.” I have never seen the tree, but its leaves and 
fruit were furnished me by Mr. O’Riley, and they indi¬ 
cate it to be a species of terminalia, and of the section 
penlaptera The good timber, and bitter bark assimilate 
it to Roxburgh’s Arjuna, but the foliation is different. 

Terminalia {Penlaptera.) 

cod^sii TOOoSsInii gSslsi {Tavoy'^ 
o3jOJOij. oorBdbs" 

TERMINALIA. 

I believe every member of the genus terminalia yields 
useful timber, and besides the preceding species, two 
others, the chebula, and bellerica have been noticed as 
indigenous in another part of this work. A still larger 
timber tree is common in the interior, whose winged fruit 
indicate its connection with Roxburgh’s genus pentaptera 
Terminalia {Pentaptera.) 

(5'j:au.) 

CHASTE TREE. 

This is a species of vitex very common at Maulmain, 
which produces a valuable small timber. Roxburgh says: 
“ Wood when old, chocolate coloured, very hard, and 
durable.” 

Vitez arbore.a. 
ccooc6g)D» 

GMELINA ARBOREA. 

Wallich met with this tree on the Salwen, but it has 
never fallen under my observation, and I am unacquainted 
with its native name. It produces, however, a useful tim¬ 
ber, ” not readily attacked by insects.” 

Gmlina arborca. 
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TOON WOOD. 

Lieut. Nulhall, as quoted by Captain Munro, men¬ 
tions tooii as one of the woods of Arracan, under the 
name of “ thit-ka-do.” VYe have, however, the authori¬ 
ty of Wallich for saying that thit-ka-do is a species of 
sterculia, a genus that produces no valuable timber. 
Still, as it is possible that there may be only a mistake in 
the name while the thing itself exists, the remark is 
worth putting on record. 

Cidrtla Toona. 

ACACIA. 

Sirissa acacia is found on the Irrawaddy, and may exi.‘-i 
in these Provinces. It is a large tree, and its wood 
“ dark coloured, and very hard.” The fragrant acacia is 
indigenous in the Provinces, and is said to yield “ a hard 
and strong timber.” The largest timber tree belonging 
to the genus with which lam acquainted, is a common 
forest tree, iind from the character of the genus w'ould no 
doubt furnish valuable timber. 

Acacia Sirissa. 

“ odoralissiina. 

“ st’imlaia. 

0611 oSibi. ec6» 

o O 

DAtBERGlA. 

There is a large timber tree found throughout the Pro¬ 
vinces, sometimes wrought into canoes, which 1 think is 
a species of dalbergia, but 1 have never seen it in flow'er. 
It is the tree of which, according to Burman geography, 
there is an immense specimen growing on the Great East¬ 
ern Island. 

Dalbergia ? 

ood.fS-r. g*" 

CHISEL-HANDLE TREE. 

A common forest tree produces a hard, fine-grain¬ 
ed wood which the Karens call the egg tree, and the 
Burmese the chisel-handle tree, its wood being much 
used for chisel handles. I have not seen the flower. 



iOT 

but the fruit identifies it with Roxburgh’s genus dalbergia. 

Dalbergia. 

co8cao3c6§» 03^01 O^J. cc^a85^i( 

MAULMAIN LANCn-WOOD. 

There is a tree found all over the Provinces wliicli yields 
a wood that the residents at xMaultnain sometimes call 
lanee-wood. The Karens make bows of it, but prefer 
Cassia Jistula. I have never met with the tree in flower, 
but think it a species of dalbergia, though it may poss;-* 
l)ly be a cassia. 

Dalbergia ? 

t'goobogoo oQooScsg-3811 c[yoo5^a 

03jgll']. copdlcSi 

OAK. 

Wallich found seven different species of oak growing 
in Burmah and on this Coast. Three or four are natne-, 
of the Provinces, and all afford useful timber, tliougli ;u- 
•c-ru r to the English oak. 

Qinrtui fenrstrata. 

" tnrbinata (?) 

velulina. 

dd8o5o o3j om 

c 

Qutreus Ainh(rstinnus iVuH. 

Tirbbu:. 

JAr.OOL. 

The queen lagerstro-raia, or jarool, is an aiutndant tu'>- 
l)cr tree in these Provinces, though very scarce on the 
other Coast. The posts of an old wharf at Tavoy which 
were of this wood, stood erect for twenty or thirty 
years; but house posts often decay in the ground in a 
much shorter period. It is considered a valuable tiinhei 
in ship building. There is a smaller species of I.igerstrm- 
mia in our jungles whose wood is inferior, but it is some* 
times confounded with the other. 

hagc' streemia Regime. 
cjSsw'i oGwaSsf" igf. c§B 

i^iSs'jn scwoStgn (Inferior timber.) 
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GREWIA. 

At Tavoy, when vessels require spars they are usually 
furnished from a small tree wh.ch grows on the sea-board, 
belonging to the genus grewia. 

Grttcia, 

cocqS'i 

CALOPUVLLf.M, 

House carpenters often use the timber of a specjes of 
( aiopbyllum, and this tree also furnishes spars. 
Calophylltm. 

coqc8ii (Tavoy.) cooSol" 

(iARCI.NIA. 

A timber tree, the largest that I have seen of the genus 
garcinia, is in frequent demand for house posts in Tavov 
Garcinia. 

oS|Olii O05. 00^0 

CORDONH. 

Gordonia is called “ itch-wood” by the Tavoyers, from 
'he Itching which its chips or bark occasion iihen brouirht 
111 cont.ict with the skin. I have often seen its compact 
timber used for house posts, and for rtce mortars. 
Gordonia iforihunda. 

" iiiirpnfiiUn. 
coSqdso oil. COcSlOOS" 

MAN’C.ROVr.. 

The species of mangrove most abundant along our 
siiores furnishes a hard and durable timber. The tree is 
easily distinguished from its associates, for it drops no roots 
from Its branches, but the trunk is divided into numerous 
roots for half its height, like a small bamboo pavilion. 
liruguitra lihcedii. 

Rhitopkora gymiwrrJiiza. 

0.‘'jO;06'l. co?o8c§i 
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CAREVA. 

An arboreous species of careya, a genus named after 
Dr. Carey’, furnishes a useful timber for house building. 
In some pans of India matchlocks are made from a spe¬ 
cies of careyS' 

Cartya arborea. 

osjccgii 00§M {^Tavoy.^ Ogi. 

co^^sJl^On' oogSn 

MOUNTAIN JACK. 

The mountain jack is deemed a valuable timber by the 
natives, especially for canoes. Wallich says: “It pro¬ 
duces a sort of caoutchouc, with which the Burmese pay 
their boats.” I imagine this is a mistake. The Bur¬ 
mese almost unitersally pay ilieir boats with a substance 
that is produced by a bee, mixed sometimes with dammer. 
Artecarpus cthinatits. 

ccod68iSi eobo£8^o (^Tavoy.) (j"i. isl«' 

WILD NUTMEG TREE. 

1 here are one or two trees, which I hate noticed in 
tiie southern provinces, belonging to the genus which 
Contains the nutmeg. The fruit has none of the aroma 
of the'nutnieg, but the timber which is large, is used by 
the natives in house carpentry. Griffith found only one 
-pecies, “apparently,” he says, “referable to Lourier’s ge¬ 
nus kneuia.” Wallich, however, met with two, and refer¬ 
red both to myristica, 

MyrUtica amygdol'na 1 
" spoeroearpa ? 

t^c§t tJdiqjV ojSroigj" 

8ooo£of»Di« o3^hOJ. ajsScIi ? 

BIGNONIA. 

The Karens often build their boats with the wood df a 
'-pecies of bignonia, as the genus-is defined by Roxburgh ; 
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and the timber which is sometimes large is frequently 
used in joinery. 

Bignonia. 

c5coSi SsSobi* 

SOUR SONNERATIA. 

A species of sonneratia abounds in the mangrove 
swamps, and on the banks of almost '■very stream on the 
coast as far as tide-waters reach, which the natives use 
for various economical purposes, and it is said to be “a 
belter substitute for coal in steamers than any other kind 
of wood,” 

Soyineratia acida. 

0590 0090 o 3 ^b§J. 

LAURUS. 

A solitary post of a species of laurus is often found in 
Tavoy houses. There was one in mine, which the while 
ants selected in preference to ail others; and as long 
as left undisturbed, they never wandered from home It 
may be an advantage to have one post in a house of this 
timber, but one is quite sufficient. 

Buurus. 

O^S^COOI 

KVANAN. 

On the low lands near the sea-coast there is a large tree 
of which canoes are occasionally made, that is much 
used for sandals. The wood is red, but turns black on 
being anointed with petroleum. I have never seen the 
tree either in flower, or fruit; but it has pinnate leaves, 
with two pairs of oval leathery leaflets, and is, I imagine, 
a leguminous tree. 

MAYBYOUNO. 

This is a hard, tough, knotty wood, which the Tavoyers 
'elect for anchors to their large boats, wooden anchors 
laden with stones constituting the greater part in use. f 
have never seen the tree. 

GSlOOil £ijt0308« 
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BEEF-WOOD. 

Beef-wood is imported into the United States in consider¬ 
able quantities, for various purposes where a hard heavy 
wood is required, and the casuarina on our Coast can 
furnish almost any quantity of this timber, but it is very 
little used. Roxburgh says it resembles toon in appear¬ 
ance The natives call it by the same name as the pine 
Casuarina muricata. 

s5i—03^0 nSr £§• 

soonduee. 


CO 5593 


The soondree is a gloomy looking tree that may be dis- 
linguibhed from all others for many miles distant It is 
remarkably ch.iracteristic of a peculiar soil. Wherever 
the tides occasionally rise and inundate the land, this tree 
IS sure to be found throughout the whole Coast, but it is 
never found at home, either on the high dry laiid.'i on the 
one hand, nor in the wet mangrove swamps on the other 
It i« the tree which was described by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, who accomjianied Syinmes’ embassy, as IL.ri- 
titra Fames. It is the toughest wood that has been tested 
III India. When Rangoon teak broke with a weight ol 
S70 pounds, soondree sustained 1312 pounds. It is not a 
very durable wood, but stands without a rival in strength, 
although so common on the other Coast, as to give name, 
as Capt.ain Munro thinks, to the Soonderbunds, yet the 
tree grows much larger in these Provinces, and aObrdj 
liner timber. 

Hcriticra minor. 

“ Fames. 

coGOJ* (Tavoy.) oqojOJJ- 

TRINCOM.Vr.EE WOOD. 

Dr. Heifer mentions the tree which produces the Trin- 
comalee wood as growing on King’s Island opposite 
Mergui. It is a light, strong, valuable wood. 

Berrya Ammonilla. 


MARTABAN CAMPHOR WOOD. 

This is a very large tree, scattered sparsely throughout 
the Provinces. Wallich wrote that it was very like Lau- 
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rus glandulif era, which furnishes the sassafras, and cam¬ 
phor wood of Nepaul. The Karens call it the “ tree g’al- 
anga," from its fragrance. 

Laurus. (Sassafras.) 

OOCgjt » o 3 jQ 0 ']. 

SASSAFRAS. 

A species of laurus with the odour of sassafras, is often 
used in house carpentry. 

Laurus. (Sassafras.) 
g|ooSi ccoScoq)6i «0dl3. rBsco^i 

ODINA. 

At Maulmain a species of odina is quite common, 
which produces a valuable wood. 

Odina Wodier. 

job. c 8^|)6 hoSi. 

MOOTCIIEE WOOD. 

A species of erythrina supplies a soft, white wood, as 
easily worked as tlie pine, which might be made avadabk- 
fnr many economical purposes. 

Erythrina indica. 

ooooSi GJTOIb. ooio6« 

ft 

MOUNTAIN CORAL TREE. 

A fine looking timber tree of the same genus as the 
preceding, but producing a reddish wood, is not uncom¬ 
mon in the interior. The Karens select the tree in pre¬ 
ference to all others on which to train their betel vines 

Erythrina. 

emoSoxxidt OO'ISQ'). ooiS. 

• o 

KYAIZAI. 

A species of laorus producing a hard wood used in car¬ 
pentry, is seen in Tavoy, where it is called kyai/.ai. 

Laurus. 

o>ib. OnJOJO'LWOOJ- 
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YAMAN'r.E. 

There is a tree on the hills which furiiislies a rcinarkn- 
!)ly lit'lit, wliite tiinher, resembling mootchee wood, of 
nhich the natives often make canoes. I have never seen 
’lie tree, bnt the Karens say it bears a yellow flower, and 
•I small jdumb which is a favorite food with the barkiiii; 
deer 

y\. 

ri.ixoc vneib. 

A hard v.iliiable timber tree is very abundant le ihe 
. 1 , iL'hbmirliood of Raniroon, and not uiicomnioii in some 
oarls of these Proi inces, belonging to the genus ehi'o- 
Carts are sometimes constructed of it, and it i^ 
•oed in houst .iml boat building- 

I- AI.W IIN, 

i'liL 111 el salwen derives its name from a tier tu.ii 
_:iou“ on its banks of that name. 1 have never.-eep 
M, b'.i from Ihe fruit that has been brought me, 1 am ena- 
iih li to stale that it is a species of eluiocarpus, and from 
lh(' character of the genus, would jirobably yield useful 
Mood’ 

l’Uiioc(ir[>iis 

oSCgiCg 

r.LMK WOOD, 

Under the Burinan name of jendaik, the wood of tiiu 
vlifl'eri lit trees is somctime.s seen. One, a species of chi.- 
iiy, and the other a leguminous tree winch, according to 
the descriptions of the Karens, is a .“pccies of dalhergin, 
und the wood resembles the black wood of Hindustan 
Dalhrrfiiii latifoJin ? 
qSc^^iSii coBcosPlii (Tavoy ) 

odSoiii 

« op® 
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TENA8SERIM LANCE-WOOD. 

A tree which produces a timber possessing the proper¬ 
ties of lance-wood is not uncommon in the Provinces, but 
it belongs to the dog-bane tribe, and is not at all related 
to Guatteria virgata, the lance-wood of commerce. 

Apoi-.ynacete, 

QOT«/Oi. 

BURMAN BOX-WOOD. 

The Karens have sometimes furnished me with speci¬ 
mens of a wood that can scarcely be distinguished from 
the box-wood of Europe, but I have never seen the tree- 
Wallich found Nauclea cordifolia on the banks of the 
Irrawaddy, which has “ wood coloured like that of the box 
tree, but much lighter, and at the same time very close 
grained.” It may possibly be the same tree, although 
the Tenasseriin wood is not light; or it may be a Tavoy 
tree, which he says has “ a strong tough wood, in grain 
like box.” 

Murraya. 

woScooSi* 

SBLUNG BOAT TIMBER. 

The Seluugs of the Mergui Archipelago shoot over 
their waters with remarkably light boats, and they owe 
their buoyancy to the materials that form their sides, 
which are the stems of the edible zalacca. These stems 
are as light, and of the consistency of cork, for which 
tliey are often substituted ; and the Seiungs are skilful 
in uniting them together to serve instead of planks, 
so as to make an unequalled sea boat, that floats on the 
waves like a swan. 

Zalacca cdulis. 

DAMMER PINE. 

Griffith mentions Agathis laranthiflora, or the dammer 
pine, as a member of the Tenasserim Flora, and I have 
seen the young plants of the tree to which he must re¬ 
fer. The leaf is precisely that of the dammer pine, but 
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it is not known to yield any dammer. The wood is 
white, rather light, and bears considerable resemblance 
to some kinds of pine. It is used by native carpenters 
for various purposes, and the Burmese have a superstition 
that the beams or balances of their scales ought to be 
formed of this wood. They call it theei^men, the tree-go* 
vernor. 

Agathis loranthifolia. 

oo8«6i o3jOj1j. oooa^si 

FINE.* 

Some twenty years ago the residents of Mauliiuiin were 
not a little surprised to find, among the drift wood of the 
Salweii, a log of some coniferous tree. This was the first 
intimation that any tree of tlie pine tribe grew on t.hc 
borders of these Provinces; but whetlier it were of the 
genus pinus, or abies, or laris—a [nne, a fir, or a larch, 
did not appear. It was several years after this occur¬ 
rence, that one of our former commissioners told me 
he had offered a hundred rupees to any of the for* 
esters who would tirmg down a spar of this tree. Spars 
have been since brought down, but it is believed that 
(lapt. Latter w.as tlie first liuropean to visit the locality 
where the tree is indigenous, and from specimens of the 
foliage and fruit, which he brought away, it appears to be a 
new sjfecies of pine that may be characterized thus: 

P. Lattiri. Arbor 50—GO pedal is, cortice scabro, 
folds ge.ninis 7 —^ uncialibus caniculatis serratist scab- 
briosculo, strobilis 4 uncialibus ovalo—conicis, squamis 
ronibeis iiiermis. 

flab. In provmcia Amherst: in coiivalli fluvii TJioung-' 
yeen. 

Descr. A tree of from 50 to GO feet high, or more, 
and from 1^- to 2 feet or more in diameter. Sheaths of 
the leaves arranged spirally, tubular, membranous, six 


. EitrdCled from an aruch r.onnuunicaied by the author, m the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society for Jan imry I ■* lb 

t Lnullcy say* of ihvjordn, *'Lpar<>s—enliro at the margins;" but these aro 
rertninly linely rx.rrati d , j.uJ 1 find P tzetUa tlcecribcd with Icarus "tooth 
lolloil " 
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lines long. Leaves iwo from each slieatli, equal, frotu 
7 to 8 inches long, acute with a sliarp point, convex on 
the back, slightly scabrous with eight rows, in jiairs, of 
very minute thorns which produce a striated appearance, 
hollow on the under surface, serrated. Cones ovate-coni¬ 
cal, nearly four inches long. Scales rhomboid, unarmed. 

The flower is unknown. A single ripe cone that had 
cast its seeds, and a branch, bo.ng all the material.'' 
iurnished for description. Specimens of the wood that 
have been l)roui;ljt i;i contain more resinous mattei 
than any other species of conifcra; 1 ever saw. U 
appears like Woody tihre immersed in resin. 'I'lie Karem- 
niake tar from the wood, by a very simple process; and 
large qiiaillities of both tar and pitch mi;)lit be inamifac- 
lUred in the forests, if a remunerative price could be 
vditaineil for the article. 

The tree is not found west of the Donaw mountains, 
a part of an unbroken granite range that runs down from 
the falls of the .Salv.cn to the old city of Tenasserim, and 
v\ Inch here separ.iti s the valley of the Thoaii;rvcen from 
the region watered bv the Gyiiing and its tributaries 

'J'his pine IS no' luin.ng the twciih/ four species described 
by Loudon as the dc;. /.eiis of Great Bril am, nor among tlu 
/ici/ff species dcsci ibed, and lignred by Michaux in his 
'‘North American S.lva’’; yet it may after all, prove to 
be a variety oi'P ^ • folia^ which it more closely reseiij' 
Ide.s than any olinr species, but from vvhich it difler.s, 
among other thin;;-, m having only two leaves to each 
sheath in tlie specimtiis I have examined, while that has 
three. Previous to p'lblishing the above communication, 
a friend, Mr. I.Mdi,.\ tae .Secretary of the A.siatic Society, 
suhinitted it to Dr M'C'Idbuid, while he was in charge 
of the Botanical G n len, and that gentleman, with 
P longiful'd growing ii the garden before him, gave it as 
his opinion that the Ten.asserim tree was a new species. 
If 1 h.ivc erred, therefore, in regarding it as such, 1 have 
done so with the highest official botanical authority m 
India. 

Pinus Ldlhri. 

co5«'jji?n sod.—GOJonSi. c§ii 
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Few persons are aware of the great difficulty that exist? 
Ill ascertaining the species, and sometimes the genera of 
animals in an unexplored country, as these Provinces were 
some twen')' years ago. At that time the rusa deer was, 
according to some authorities, a wild cow, and according 
to others, an elk ; the gaur was a hison ; the paradoxure, 
a racoon ; the bamboo rat, a mole; the wild hog, a bar- 
byrussa; the gyinnura, anoppo«sum ; the wild dog, a wolf; 
the leopard, a cheetah; a deer the nylghau ; the goal- 
antelope, a wild sheep; and we had “ a goat with one 
horn resembling the celebrated unicorn,” and twenty 
other animals which are now as really extinct in the 
Provinces as the mammoth and the megatherium, and 
for which one would no more think of looking than ffir 
the Dean of Westminster’s pet, which he describes as 

'• nvr orihrousb utniit, rnu?h (t'>nse or rire, 

With hr hand#, wirigg, or feat, purriue-i his way, 

Aii.i svviins, or ainks. tn* wadca, or chm'Ih or rtios 

111 those days the jungle traveller was entertained at 
evening hy the natives around the brush lire, with won¬ 
derful descriptions of the extraordinary animals, that peo¬ 
pled tltp surrounding forests. One was found exactly like 
an elephant, hut never had tusks, ami was banded across 
the body with white This proved to be the tapir. Ano¬ 
ther had a skin like a cow, a mane like a horse, and 
horns like a goat—the goat antelope. 'I'he third was half 
a dog and half a hog—the sand-badger. And a fourth 
was represented as in a transition state towards a mon¬ 
key, just such an animal as would certainly become a 
monkey in the next state ; this was the loris. 

Since Mr. Blyth became Curator sf the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society, by far the greater proportion of the mam¬ 
malia of these Provinces and Arracan has passed under his 
eye; and to him we are principally indebted for our know¬ 
ledge of species. 


• The PtcrJilacii'Ie 
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MONKEY TRIBE. 

Five species of Quadrumana, the monkey tribe, have 
been found in these Provinces, and the Karens have names 
for two others, a small grey white-eyelid monkey,* and a 
red-rumped pig-tailed monkey ;t but these may prove to be 
varieties of the other species. Arracan has two spccic.s 
that have not been seen in these Provinces. 


WHITE-HANDED GIBBON, Or LONG-AKMED APE. 


The first sounds that usher in the morning in the Karen 
mountain glens, are the wailing cries of the gibbons on 
the hill sides around. The whole of the interior of the 
Provinces is alive with them ; and their habit of scream¬ 
ing as soon as the day dawns is celebrated in Karen poetry. 


are all varieties of 
tawny white to jet black. 
Hylohates Lar, 

Grand Gibbon, 

Homo Lar, 

Simla longimana, 
Simia Lar, 

Pithecus Lar, 

Simia iilbimana, 
Hylobates Lar, 
Hylohates albimanus. 


in their colouring, from 

Ogilby. 

Buffon 

Linne, Mantiss. 
Schreber. 

Linne Syst, 

Desmarest. 

Vigors and Horsfield 
Lesson, apud Martin 
Schinz. 


LIGHT-COLOt’RED VAniETT. 


Petit Gibbon, Buffon. 

Hylohates veiricgatus, Ogilby. 

Hi.’lobates Icuciscus. Cantor. 

cv^3o5^ccqj5ii (e^«d^csjiicx)on Arracan.) 
0^91 ( 53 . 


HOOLOCK GIBBON. 


The long armed ape of Arracan is a different species 
from the preceding, which is the only one that h.as 


t ooiO^tSiai 
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been found in these Provinces. Both are called by the 
same native names. 

HytobaUi hoolock. 

WHITE-EtELlD MONKEY. 

This black monkey has a white ring around the eyes, 
which gives it 'a peculiar appearance, and is probably the 
negro monkey of Pennant. It is found in considerable 
numbers in the interior, but is not so numerous as the 
other monkeys, and the gibbons. Though heretofore re¬ 
garded by Mr. Blyth himself, as identical with S. obscurvs, 
he has recently written me that he now considers it the 
same as <S. Phayrci, a new species, which he described 
originally from Arracan specimens. 

Scmnopithccus obsct/rus, Reid. 

“ kttcomystax, Temm. 

“ summatranus, Muller. 

“ halonifcra. Cantor. 

i>i mia maura ? Lin. 

Preshytcs obscuriis, Ura)’. 

“ Phayrti, Blyth. 

Tavoy. Arracan.) 

coxo§^« ©jg-iwSt. 

ItARDE’s WHITE-EYELID MONKEY. 

• 

This monkey abounds in the forests of Yay, and is 
nearly allied to the preceding species. .Mr. Blyth says 
‘tit is intermp'.iir.te between P. Phayrei and P. cbscurus; 
but seemingly, distinct from both. There is no vertical 
crest, as in the former; nor is the occipital hair length¬ 
ened and conspicuously much paler, as unariably in the 
latter species : but the shoulders and outside of the arm 
are silvered in both .specimens; and the under parts re¬ 
semble those of P. ob^cvrjis. The tail 1= very slightly 
paler than the body : whereas in twelve adults of P. 
vb..c;,rus (lying together before rrse, at the time of drawing 
up thist description), the tail is in every one much paler 
than the bodv.” 

P, •eibytcs Barbci. 
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FISHER MONKEY. 

This monkey is more numerous in individuals than any 
other species in the Provinces. It abounds on the sea* 
shores , ku r:> l e banks of inland streams, especially 
on t- > -vi t re it appears to draw a large portion 

of , trom the crabs, and shell*iish found on 

t* ... jb- ICO the Burmese have named it the “fish¬ 

er monkey,” and when the tide is out, a whole troop 
is often seen issuing from the jungle to conchologize. 
Some are observed turning over stones in diligent 
search of shell-fish, others breaking up the shells they 
have found to get at the animals within,' but most seenni 
to be in search of small crabs, and wherever the trace of 
one appears, a monkey will thrust down his arm up to the 
shoulder, if necessary, to draw it out of its hole. Fruits, 
however, are as acceptable to them as shell-fish. On one 
occasion, coming down close in-shore at the mouth of the 
Teuasscrim, a troop of them followed iny boat for a con¬ 
siderable distance, being atir.icted by the plantains that 
we threw out, which they picked up and ale with great 
avidity. 

The apes, that Solomon’s fleet brought from Ophir, 
were probaWy monkeys of the genus to whicli this ‘•pecica 
belongs. They abound in lliiidustan, and the'w San¬ 
scrit name is knpe. The Hebrews and Greeks appear 
to have adopted the name by which the animals were 
known in their native country, for they were called in 
Hebrew koph, and in Greek 'krephos, and keebos, which 
Scapula says, vvas an animal of the genus simia, “ hay¬ 
ing a tail— caudem habens so they were not apes, as 
the word is used in zoology, but monkeys. 

Ctrcopitiitcus cynoniulgui, Ogilby. 

Simia eynometgu$, Linne- 

Simia aygula, Linne. 

Simia attys, Schreber. 

Macacus cynomolgus , Desmarest. 

Simia fm-cicularis. Raffles. 

Cercoccbiix aygula, Geoff, apud Horsfield. 

Inuus eercopithecus, Blyth. 

c4J3o6o;c1ii G<JS9/0^1. ooto^sco" 
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COALY-MONKEY. 

The coaly-monkey is common in Arracan, where u has 
fhe same vernacular names as the preceding species, 
which it much resembles. 

Macacus carboAarius. 

‘‘ tancrivorus, Blyth. 

LONC'-HAIRED PIG-TAILED MONKEY. 

This monkey is least common of all the species in the 
i’rovinces, but it is most frequently seen in confinement. 
It is found inland, but rarely if ever on the banks of 
streams. 

Inuus arctoiilcs, Blyth. 

Jtlacarus “ 

It has been referred to the following allied species ■ 
Papio ncmiatrinus, Ogilby. 

Simia nemestrinus, Linne. 

Simia Platypygos, Schreber 

Simia fusca, Shaw. 

Macacus nemestrinus, Desmarest. 

Simia carpolegus. Raffles. 

Inuus nemestrinus, Blyth. 

(ot^ooScod^Si Arracati) 

Qd33Jt)0i- COtCP^scBs" 

LEMUR, t>R BliNGAL SLOTH. 

• • 

The lemur, Bengal sloth, or slow Ions, as it is various¬ 
ly named, is found in the Provinces, but is not abundant. 
The Karens say that were it to enter a town, that town 
would assuredly be destroyed. 

Nycticebus tardigradus, Waterhouse, Cat. 

Lcmtir tardigradus, Linne apud Raffles. 

Nycticebus bengalensis, Geoff. 

Nycticebus javanicus, Geoff. 

Loris tardigradus, Geoff. 

Stenops javanicus, Van der Hoeven. 

Stenops tardigradus, Wagner, apud Schinz. 

Gi^ocSsvoSsui Tavoy.^ 

og3'1. COOP" 

• e 
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BAT TRIBE. 

The Cheiroptera, or bats, are numerously represented it# 
these Provinces and Arracan ; but little progress however 
has been made in'the identification of species. Four are 
known, but they are not probably a moiety of the number 
that exists- 


I'LVINO FO-\. 


This large bat has been very appropriately named, for 
it bears a strong resemblance to a small fox in every thing 
but its wings. Nor is it very smal'f. Adults measure 
from three to four feet across the wings from tip to tip. 
They abound on the Coast, and it is quite impossi¬ 
ble to keep ripe fruit from their depredations, without 
inclosing It in basket work. When guava trees are bear-- 
ing, half devoured fruit will be found under them every 
morning, which the living foxes have rejected. In some 
sections they may be seen in great numbers hanging by 
their heels in the tops of palmyra palms. 

Pteropuf. filulif, Geoffroy. 

“ javani(7i‘:, Desm. apud Iforsfield. 

“ Pdicarrltii, Geoffroy. 




qjJOJOOJ. iiglatSpa 


CAVE BAT. 

Every one who visits the limestone caves of the Tenas.s- 
erim coast is startled w itlt their bat-wing music. Sud¬ 
denly on entering these subterranean halls, thousands ot 
bats rush from their d irk recesses, and wheel over the 
traveller’s head with the deep whizziug sounds of a passing 
water-spout. And then they hang trembling and rustling 
their -wings in the lofty black galleries above, like a chon 
of wind harmonies tpuffled in the mountains. 

The large quantities of guano accumulated in the caves 
inhabited by these bats, might be turned to a profitable 
account by our horticulturists. 

Scotophilus Temminckii, Gray. 

Vespertilio Temminciii, Horsfield. 

Veaperfilio Brlan^crii, Isid. Geoff. 
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X cfpcrtilio voctulinus, 
Srotophilus rastanrus, 
Nycticems Temminckii, 
Nycticcius Be.langcrii, 
Nyctircivs noctuUnuf, 
ccS^i qjjtsdosr 


laid. Geoff, 

Gray. 

Schinz. 

Temminck, apud Scliinz 
Temininck, apud Schinz 


crjpSi. 


lIOnSESHOE, or leaf-nosed uat. 

This hilt has an appendage on the nose, whicli is either 
Cl horse-shoe or a leaf, at the [ilensiire of the observer. It 
is not to he confounded, liowever, with the pliyllostoiria, an 
American genus. The Karons call it the hrokeii-no.sed 
bat. 1 think there are two species ; one ts of a yellowish 
colour. Mr. Blyth has received the two following from 
Arrtican ■ 

IlippoAidcros vulgaris. Gray. 

Ji/tinoliip.ius “ Ilorsfield. 

“ insignis, Tcmin. 


Ilipposidcros larvatus, 

coS^s q]jo5m. 


Ilorsfield. 


ct^c6" 


!«MAI,L HAT. 


The smallest species of hat in the Provinces differs 
from ijll the preceding, both in form and habit. It ought 
to be called the domestic bat. 1 bad one quite domiciled 
ill my house, where it would hang by its heels all day, un¬ 
der the bed.stead, without creating the least disturbance. 
But when night came on it would make a few evolutions 
round the room, and then fly away. It was always, how¬ 
ever, home again by daylight in the morning. 

On another occasion, a whole family took up their abode 
in a small space between a post in the house and a parti¬ 
tion ; and they are often found in the hollow ends of bam¬ 
boos in the roof In an old brick building that Dr. Judson 
occupied in Rangoon, they were so numerous in the up¬ 
per story, that he killed two hundred and fifty in one day. 
coS|i qjjisoj. oglttoSi 
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INSECT-EATERS. 

Three genera of Inscctivora, or insect>eatera, have been 
discovered in the Provinces. 

JAVANESE TUPAIA. 

The tupaia is a small animal resembling a squirrel, but 
with a longer head. It was first discovered in Java, where 
it is considered by the natives as a species of squirrel. 
In dentition it resembles the hedgehog. 

The Karens describe a striped species as inhabiting 
their forests, larger than the above. 

Tupaia javanica, Horsf. 

“ peguana. Lesson. 

b" neig3l. obu (obco^c^^t Striped.'j 

MUSK SHREW. 

The musk shrew is usually called in India the musk 
rat; but it is a very different animal from the musk rat of 
America. We have at least two species, both of which 
emit an offensive odour, so much so that when put together 
with a cat in the same box, the cat will not touch them. 
They are readily distinguished when in a house from the 
common rat, by a peculiar shrill squeel which they fre¬ 
quently utter. 

1 sent Mr. Blyth a specimen of the smallest species, and 
he wrote ; “Mr. Gray identifies this minute shrew withlS'. 
pusillus, S. G. Gmelin, Iteise III, 4911, t. 75, f. 1, and sug¬ 
gests it to be the jS. pygnueus, Pallas, S. exilis, Gm. Syst. 
A^nf.,8nd S. cascutiens v. minutus, Laxm.” 

Sorix Peyrotettii, Guerin. 

“ pygmtBus, Hodgson. 

tsg. OOl^TI 

GVMNURA. 

Mr. Blyth says: “ The genus gymnura has been ascer¬ 
tained to exist in the Provinces, being probably the oppo.s- 
sum of Capt. Low; if not also the marsupial adverted to 
by Dr. Heifer.” 

Gymnura Rafflesii ? 
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CARNlVEROtTS ANIMALS. 

The Carnivora, or carnivorous animals, count between 
twenty and twenty five species in these Provinces: anti 
two or three others in Arracan. 

MALAY BEAR. 

The Malay black bear, much resembling the black bear 
. .f America, is not uncommon in the interior. On one 
•'ccasion, while sleeping in a Karen field that had been re¬ 
cently harvested, I was disturbed all night by a drove ot 
them digging up the roots of the sugar cane that had been 
left tn the field. They will occasionally attack a man when 
alone. On descending the Tenasscrim a few years ago 
on rafts, the foremost raft passed over a rapid, and made a 
liort turn into a little cove below, when a bear from ilie. 
..liore made a plunge at the raft, and threw the two Ka- 
.-en.s on It into the water. At this moment the other ral'ts 
came in sight, and the bear retreated. On another occa¬ 
sion 1 met with a Barman and a bear that he had pi.st 
shot, and the Burman assured me that he shot the be.-n 
HI the very act of running upon him. 

The Kemees and Karens describe a smaller species, yel¬ 
low on the breast, for which they have a distinctive name; 
nut 1 imagine it is a variety of the above. The Burine.^o 
ind the. northern Karens say there is a species with feet 
,ind hands like a man, which they call man-bear. This I 
suspect to be a fabulous animal, founded on reports of the 
'rangV'Utarig 

li-fus inahii/ftniis. 

oo 56 i cs'no']. 

c8oi^^» (^Knren small species.' 
cij6« ooiojco^u {nian-bear.'^ 

PlO-UEAIt. 

The pig-bear, or sand hog, or Indian badger, or sand 
badger, as it is variously named, is not rare, especially in 
the southern provinces. It has the general appearance of 
a hog, with claws like a bear, but the Burmans say it is 
half hog and half dog. 

Aretonyx coUaris. 

«gicoorS locScooofii cgtoji oeSetj* GdOO^nS. 
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UONKEY>TICEIi. 

This animal was first disooverd in Malacca a few years 
ago, and it is not known to exist north of these Provinces, 
though it is probably found to some extent in Burmah 
Proper. Monkey-tiger is a translation of its Burmese 
name, and is somewhat descriptive of its character. It is 
about the size of a' small monkey, with a long retractile 
tail, and is both arboreal and terrestrial in its habits. 

Arctictis Binturong, Fischer. 

Viverra? Binturong, Raffles. 

Paradoxurus alb}frons, F. Cuvier. 

fctides ater, F. Cuvier. 

Arctictis penicillata, Temminck. 

C036S8®CO3c6« GI. 

WBASBL. 

Capt Phayre met with an animal of the weasel tribe in 
Arracan, and it probably exists in these Provinces, though 
it has not yet been discovered. 

The Hebrew word rendered weasel, in Leviticus, is iden¬ 
tical with the Arabic k/ialad, which signifies a mole. 

Hdictcs Nipfilensis, Hodg. 

Gulo orientalis, Horsf. 

OTTER. 

Otters abound in some of the streams. In the upper 

part of the Tenasserim, a dozen at a time may be occa¬ 
sionally seen Mn the rocks in the river. The Burmese 
sometimes domesticate them, when they will follow a man 
like a dog. 

Jjutra hptonyx, Blyth. 

Lutra Baraiig, Raffles. 

“ Barang Barang” or Ambrang,” Raffles. 

Lutra Simmg, Schinz ? 

bo'i, ^1 

The Arracanese otter is a different species. 

Lutra Nair, Fred. Cuvier. 

Lutra indica. Gray. 
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OOHBSTIC DOS. 

Among the introduced aniroels, U the domestic dog. 

'Canis familiaris. 

eg*. 

WILU DOG. 

Tliere is a wild dog in the Provinces which Mr.Blyth re* 
gards as a distinct species ; and the Karens have described 
to me an animal that makes his kennel in the ground like a 
fox or a jackal, which they say is ^nd in the Shan coun¬ 
try. The fox of the English bible*s probably the jackal. 
The Hebrew word is shugai, the Persian name of the 
jackal is shawhal and shakal, and the Pali* is thengala or 
skcngala, from the same root, which the Burman books 
render “ earth-dog.”t 

Canis rutilis. 

ecooogm og^QiB 

MALACCA CIVET. 

The Indian civet-cats secrete an odoriferous substance 
identical with civet, though not the civet of commerce. 
This species is not infrequently found in the villages, and 
its secretion enters into the Burmese Materia Medica. 

Viverrir.ula malaccensis. 

Viverra malaccensis, Gmelin. 

Rasse, Horsfield. 

Gunda, Buchanan Hamilton MSS. 

indica, Geoffroy. 

bengalensis. Gray : Illustr. 

pallida. Gray : Illustr. 

Genetta manillensis, Eydoux. 

c0o£odc^*. (ocu3D6c@o6^ooSn uirracan.) 

oojosoa. c6io|" ^ao*Sp» 


* dSScoi 


t egog*' 
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ZIBBTH CIVET. 

This is another species of civet-cat, not so abundant as 
the preceding, which the Burmese call “ the horse-cat,” 
from the mane on its neck. 

Vinerra Zibetha, Linne. 

“ undulata. Gray. 

“ melanurus, Hodgson. 

“ orientalis, 

“ civettoides, “ 

thri^-striped paouma. 

This animal is very common, and occasionally enters 
houses in the towns in pursuit of rats. When young it i.s 
easily domesticated, and valuable as a rat-catcher. It does 
not appear to have been seen in Arracan. 

Paguma trivireata, Gray. 

Vivcrra “ Reinwardt, Mus. Leyd. 

Parado'tUTus trivirgatus, Gray. 

oojonooj, cBscBiSi 


COMMON PARADOXURE. 


This paradoxure inhabits the Provinces, but I hare ne¬ 
ver examined the species.,. It is probably identical with 
the one in Arracan. 


Gray. 

Pallas, apud Schinz. 
Gmelin? 

Marsden, Raffles. 
Raffles. 

Buchanan Halmilton. 


Paradozurvs Musanga, 

Viverra hermaphrodila, 

“ fasiiata, 

“ Musanga, 

Musang bulan. 

Ichneumon prehcnsilis, 

Platyschista hermaphrodita, Otto I 
Paradoxurus Pallasii, Gray 1 , r, , ■ 

“ Crossii, “ f S'"''*"*- 

“ dubius, “ J 

“ Musangoides, Gray 

“ typus, apud Schlegel. 

“ felinus, Wagner, apud Schinz 

e@o 6 o^c 61 ©OJO0'^. cfiic8i. 
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WRITE-BABGD FARADOXDRE. 

A paradoxure distinguished by white-tipped ear.-i, is 
not very rare in the Provinces. 

Paradoxurus lencorhinus, Blyth. 

c0o£^Qjgn62» OOJO0'l§T.n3. cfitcStdl^^n 

UNDESCRIBEO PARADOXURE. 

An utidescribed species has been sent up to Calcutta 
from two of these Provinces, and froth Arracan, but it 
has not yet received a name. ThePnatives do not di.stin- 
guish it from the common pt^adoxure. 

TENASSERIM ICHNEUMON. 

This animal is not the genuine ichneumon, but it be¬ 
longs to the same family, and has its habits. It is remark¬ 
able for devouring snakes. 

Urva cancrivora, Blyth. 

neigh «6 s5. 

ROVAL TIGER. 

Tigers are sufficiently abundant in the Provinces, al¬ 
most everywhere. Twice during my residence at Tavoy 
tlipy came into the gate of my compound, broke open the 
door of the goat-house, and succeeded in killing a goat 
fe.ich time before they could be routed. On another oc¬ 
casion, while sleeping in a jungle hamlet, a tiger leaped 
into a buffalo pen close by the house, and killed a buf¬ 
falo. 'I'hey appear to be afraid to encounter a man until 
they have once entered the contest with him, when all 
fear ceases ever after. I have encamped in the jungles 
often, where the tracks of tigers were seen ail around in 
the morning within a few yards of where hiyself and peo¬ 
ple had bivouacked, yet they nereir ventured an attack. 
But whenever a tiger has once tasted human blood it ever 
after seeks it in preference to all other. 

A Burman was struck down by a tiger at the head of 
Tavoy river, and be was seen by bis companions to in¬ 
flict a severe wound on his antagonist with his knife, but 
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was carried off. A few months afterwards, a Karen was 
killed by a tiger in a village twenty miles distant; anil 
when the villagers subsequently succeeded in killing 
the animal, it was found to have been wounded as des¬ 
cribed by the Burmans. A Karen was killed by a tiger 
near a village a do 2 en miles east of Tavoy, supposed to be 
the same beast that had devoured a man ten miles distant 
a short time previous. This Karen was carried off after 
Itreakfast in the morning while going out alone to his 
work in the field; and in less then a week from that time 
a Burman was struck down by a tiger in the middle of the 
day, not six miles distant, ^nd when there were eight 
other men in company. 

A Karen who was killed by a tiger near the forks of 
the Tenasseriin, was walking with three others in com¬ 
pany a couple of hours before sunset, and had a gun on 
his shoulder. The Karens that lived nearest immediately 
set traps in the paths that led to their villages, and the 
animal was soon caught near one of their houses. 

On one occasion 1 reached a lone Karen cabin at dusk, 
and was surprised to find it barricaded all around to pre¬ 
vent access. On inquiry I found that two men had been 
devoured by a tiger the day before in the neighborhood 
close by. It appeared that one man had been carried off, 
and five others then armed themselves and went in pursuit. 
After half a day’s search, and while on the trad:, the 
beast came out boldly on the plain and succeeded in 
carrying ofl one of the armed Karens that had engaged 
in the pursuit. 

A few years ago a little body of Karens removed from 
Yay, and settled on the upper part of Tavoy river ; but af¬ 
ter loosing four or five men in as many different years by 
the tigers, they have been compelled to descend into the 
more populous part of the valley. 

These few facts, which might easily be multiplied, have 
been mentioned, because the opinion has gone abroad 
that Tenasserira tigers are not dangeroua Dr. Heifer 
wrote : “They are of quite a different nature from those in 
Bengal, and probably more afraid of men, than men of 
them. Accidents very seldom happen to nativea, who 



(lenetrale daily into untrodden jungle.', sometimes quite 
alone.” 

Such representations may prove fatal to strangers and 
persons new in the country, as they already have in the case 
of Dr. Woodford, who lost his life by a tiger on the 
Ataran a few years ago, wholly owing to his want of 
suitable precaution in going away from the boat near 
evening to shoot a peacock. 

tigria, Linne. 

Tigris regalis, Gray, 

cqjot* 03jftM. 

LEOPARDI. 

Leopards are probably more numerous than tigers, and 
they will sometimes attack man, though he seek refuge in 
i he tree tops. Two Karens were travelling on one occa¬ 
sion in the forests of Maulmain, and when daylight de¬ 
parted, they made little bamboo platforms to sleep on dur¬ 
ing the night in the branches of a large tree, one on a lower 
main branch, aud the other on an upper large branch. 
During the night, the man on the lower branch was a- 
waked by what he thought to be a tiger, but it must have 
been a leopard, creeping up the body of the tree above him. 
It had passed his branch, aud was climbing up to where 
the other man slept. He called out—the man answer¬ 
ed, and^the leopard was still—not a claw moved ; buf 
the sleeping man could not rouse himself, and in a feW 
minutes the leopard rushed up, seized the man in his 
sleep, and jumping down with him, devoured him at the 
foot of the tree, regardless of all the noise the narrator of 
the story could make in the tree above him. 

Fclis hopardus, Sefareber. 1 

“ Pordus, Linne, ? ' 

“ varia, Schreber. 

“ Panthera, Erxleben. Apud Gray : 

” chatybeata, Hermann. List. 

“ antiqnorum, Fischer. 

“ fusca, Meyer. 

“ JSimr. Ehrenberg, 

Leopardut varius, Gray : List. 
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BLACK LEOPARD. 

Black leopards, commonly called black tigert, 31*6 fre¬ 
quently met with in Tavojr province. They are danger¬ 
ous beasts. A ffew yfiats ago a Barman was devoured 
by one not eight miles distant fVom Tavoy city. 

Felis melas. Gray. 

Pdis leopardus, var. melas, (Blytli.) 

leopard-cat. 

This IS the handsomest animai r f :hc tiger tribe in the 
Provinces. It is spotted with black, like a leopard, ou a 
yellowish ground, and is as large as a small dog. It 
IS very fierce. A Karen whom I knew was attacked by 
one and his arm shockingly lacerated ; but he was saved 
by his dog, which seized the cat when it attacked his mas¬ 
ter, and the man and dog together proved too much for 
it. 


TICEB-CAT. 

This animal is about the size of a cat, but its colour 
and markings are exactly that of a tiger. These cats are 
very abundant in the jungles, and occasionally venture into 
towns, where they make great havoc among the poultry. 
Capt. Low called it the “ fox-cat.” 

cco3C0o 6» OOdS'l* c6»s8i 

BBNOAL TIGER-CAT.' 

This is an entirely distinct species from either of the 
preceding, all of which I have seen, and is much less com¬ 
mon. 

Pe/is BengaUnsis. 

eooocQoSn SOJOS'L. cfiicSl* 

NEPAUL TIGER-CAT. 

This animrd Capt. Phayre found in Arracan, and Mr. 
Blylh wruet. i>u ‘add Feb's macrocebs, from Arracan but 
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he thinks that the above, with the preceding three cats, are 
probably all varieties of the Javanese tiger cat. 

Felis nepalensis. 

oo8c0o6i ODSnqfoSn 

The following names, then, may be regarded as desig¬ 
nating the same species. 

Felis javanensis. Desmarest. 

“ minuta, Temminck. 

“ bengalensis. 

“ nepalensis. 

CHAUS. 

There is an animal of the tiger tribe which the Karens 
call the fire-tiger, from the colour of its skin, which is of 
an uniform red. It is probably the chaus, a large wild cat, 
sometimes denominated a lynx, that Capt. Phayre found 
m Arracan. 

Felis chans. 

G038oo5^^II 03t«3j. 30^0 

DOMESTIC CAT. 

Sir Stamford Raffles says; “Some of the Maylayan, like 
the Madagascar domestic cats, have a short twisted or 
knobbed tail.” This is a peculiarity that characterizes 
the cats on this Coast. 

Felis domes'ica. 

'c0o6i «3Te3ei. co^wicSii 
GNAWING ANIMALS 

Fifteen species of Rodentia, or gnawing animals, are 
known to exist in the Provinces, and four others in 
Arracan ; while, owing to their smifil size, it is highly pro¬ 
bable that there remain other species to be discovered. 

TWO-COLOURFD SQI'IRRLL. 

The two-coloured squirrel has been appropriately named 
the giant squirrel, for it is as large as a cat. It is 
deep black on the back, and whitish yellow below. Its 
Karen name signifies the yellow-neck, being more par¬ 
ticularly yellow on the front part of the neck. 


V 
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Seiurus 

tt 

(C 

(< 


bir.olor, 

giganteus, 

madagascariensis, 

macruroidet. 


Spaihrmanti. 
M<ClellBnd MSS. 


Hodgson. 


QOLDEN'BACKBD SQUIRIUtl.. 


The golden-backed squirrel which bears a considerable, 
resemblance to the American graj squirrel, is peculiar to 
the Tenasserim Prorinces, and like that is considered 
very good eating. Its general colour is gray, with a tinge 
of yellow on the back. 

It is described by Mr. Blyth, as “the size of Sc.Raffiesii^ 
or measuring about 20 in. long, of which the tail is half, 
its hair reaching 2 in. or 2J- in. further. General colour 
grizzled fulvous above, the limbs and tail grizzled ashy 
(from each hair being annulated with black and pale fuh 
vescent), with an abruptly defined black tip to the latter; 
under-parts and inside of limbs pale grizzled ashy ; in 
bright specimens, the nape, shoulders, and upper-part of 
the back, are vivid light ferruginous or golden-fulvous, 
sometimes continued to the tail, more generally shading 
off gradually towards the rump, and in some but slightly 
ileveloped even upon the nape and shoulders : whiskers 
long and black; and slight albescent pencils to the ears, 
more or less developed.” 

Seiurus chrysonotus. 

9§s Iqj. cSSodS^"' 


BLACK-BACKED SQUIRREL. 


This is an ordinary sized squirrel, the upper parts griz¬ 
zled with black, on a golden ground, with a superb bushy 
tail. 

Seiurus atrodorsalis. 

g)§» Inj c5Si 

Ht'S'l" S'lUtRREL. 


ffhe rusty squirrel, first found in Pegu, is met with in 
these Provinces, but is not abundant. Blyth describes it as 
according in size “ with Sc, vitiatus, except that the tail 
IS longer and more bushy. Entire upper-parts uniformly 
grizzled, much as iu that species, or more especially ae 
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in the tail of that species—the tip of the tail being black 
under-parts, inside of limbs, fore-paws above, and almost 
the entire hind limbs exteriorly, together with a broad 
median line to the tail underneath continued to its black 
tip, bright ferruginous-chesnut; that of the belly bordered 
laterally with black: whiskers black. Specimen a, as¬ 
signed Sc. crythrmus in Mr. Gray’s catalogue of the mam¬ 
malia in the British Museum, seems referrible to this.” 

Sciurus py^crythrus. 

barbe’s squirrel. 

This is a bbautiful little squirrel, striped with nine alter¬ 
nate lines ofj^lack and rusty white, and somewhat resem¬ 
bling the American ground squirrel. It is, however, a 
new species, abounding in the Provinces of Yay, Tavoy. 
and Mergui. 

Sciurus Barbci. 

gi§» InJolSt. 

berdmore’s squirrel. 

This is a large striped squirrel, often seen in the south¬ 
ern Provinces. 

Sciurus Berdmorei. 

Sl§« co^c^St 

RED SQUIRREL. 

The*red squirrel has not yet been seen in the Provin¬ 
ces, but Capt. Phayre found it in Arracan. It is “ entire¬ 
ly of a deep rufo-ferruginous colour, rather darker above 
than below—toes of all the feet blackish, “ tip of the tad 
yellowish white.” 

Sciurus Keraudrenii, Lesson. 

ferrugineus, Cuvier. 

Sl§? 

ASSAMESE squirrel. 

Capt. Phayre met with this species also in Arracdh. 
but no one has yet found it in the Provinces. - It is de¬ 
scribed as being more or less rufescent all over. 

Sciurus lokroides, Hodgson 

“ assamaish, M'Clelland. 
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YELLOW-BELLIED SQUIRREL. 

This IS another species which Blyth says inhabits 
Arracan, but which is unknown in these Provinces. 

Sciurus lokriah, Hodgson. 

“ suhfiavivcntris, M'Clelland. 

LARGE FLYING SQ.. KKEL. 

We have one or two species of that graceful, elegant 
group, the flying squirrels. The largest Blyth regards as 
a variety of Ptcromys jictaurista, “ but the whitish tips to 
the fur more predominating, imparting a lioary-grey ap¬ 
pearance to the whole upper surface, and continued along 
the tail, the extreme tip only of which is blackish ; under 
parts pure white, or nearly so, in different specimens ; 
and the rest of the colouring much as in the preceding 
variety. (?) In both, the white tips to the fur predominate 
in the newly put forth pelage, and disappear to a great e.x- 
tent as the fur becomes old and worn. In the young of 
the Arracan race, the black extreme points of the fnr are 
much developed.” 

In the specimens that I have examined in these Pro¬ 
vinces the ears are tipped with white. 

Ptcromys petaurista. 

“ oral, Tickell. 

“ philippensis, Gray. 

Tagiian, Buifon, from Malabar. 

si§q" 

SMALL FLYING SQUIRREL. 

The small species inhabits the southern provinces, but 
no one seems to have obtained specimens. I judge it, 
however, to be identical with the small flying squirrel of 
Arracan. “A diminutive species about 5 inch, in length, 
minus the tail, which measures 4|- inch.; tarse to end of 
claws inch. Upper surface bright ferruginous-bay 
in'old specimens, with the membrane, limbs and tail, 
dusky, and the basal fourth of the latter pale rufous un¬ 
derneath ; under-parts dull white, with fur of a somewhat 
woolly texture: that of the upper-parts dusky except at tip.” 

Pteremps spadiceus, Blyth. 
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BANDICOOT RAT. 

The bandicoot rat is abundant, and its nocturnal depre¬ 
dations in our fowl-houses are very frequent. It bur¬ 
rows in the earth, and rarely appears in the interior of a 
dwelling house. 

Mus bandicota, Bechstein, 

“ giganteus, Ilardwicke. 

“ nalabaricus, Shaw. 

“ •perched, Shaw. 

“ Icria, Buchan. Ham. MS. 

“ netnorivagus, Hodgson. 

eMCSJOOJ. 

BROWN EAT. 

This spacies usually makes its home in the roofs of 
houses, and is one of the greatest pests in the country. 
They will eat into teak drawers, boxes, book-cases, and 
will try their teeth on almost any thing. 


Mus rufesetns, Gray. 

“ fiavescens, Elliot. 

“ rufus, Elliot. 

^nSoSgii 08 . 


WATER RAT. 

There is a water rat in the jungles which appears to 
have the habits of the European water rat; but Mr. 
Blyth writes me that he doubts our having a species of 
Arvicola. 

GGjgoSii OjSoOH 

FIELD MOUSE. 

The Karens describe a field mouse with the same 
habits as the field mouse of Europe. According to Karen 
astronomy, the north star is a mouse, creeping into the 
proboscis of the elephant, as they call the constellation of 
the Great Bear. 

The mouse of our English Bible was probably the jer¬ 
boa, an animal with the habits of our bamboo rat, and 
like that eaten by the inhabitants of the country where it 
is found. 

cooS@c6« esj. 02^32^'''* «)2^ro8ii 
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BAMBOO RAT. 

This animal, which burrows under old bamboo roots, 
resembles a marmot more than a rat, yet it has much of 
the rat in its habits. I one night caught a specimen 
gnawing a cocoanut, while camping out in the jungles. 
The Karens say there are two spec'ts, but 1 have met with 
only one. 


Rhizomys, sumatrensts, 
Mus sumatrensis, 
Hypudeus de Sumatra, 
Nyctockptes Dekan, 
Spalaxjavanus, 

Rhizomys chinensis, 

“ drier eus, 

“ Dccan, 

cgsii or 


Gray. 

Raffles. 

Teram. 

Temm. 

Cuvier. 

Gray, apud Schinz. 
M'Clelland. 

Schinz. 

Sa 


I.ARGE POllCUPINE. 


A large porcupine is not uncommon, but the precise 
species is not known. It is probably identical with 
one of the Malay species. The one found in Arracan 
is the common Indian species, and ours may possibly be 
the same. 


Hlstrrx kucurus. 
gu GjOOlQ3J. 


(Arracan ) 


SMALL PORCUPINE. 


There is a small porcupine in the Provinces, which 
does not appear to have been discovered in Arracan. Ac¬ 
cording to native description, it best accords with the 
small species described by Hodgson. 

Hystrix alophas ? 

otl. col" 


HARK. 

Hares are said to have been seen on the northern 
borders of the Provinces, and Mr. Blyth is acquainted with 
one from Pegu, which is the same species without doubt. 
Lepus atffiraudatvs, Blyth. 
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RABBIT. 

Rabbits hare been introduced, and when well tended, 
they breed very abundantly. 

Lcpus cuniculus. 

^secooSi 

TOOTHLESS ATIISfALS* 

The Edentata, or toothless animals, have only one re¬ 
presentative in these Provinces, and another in Arracan. 

PANGOLIN. 

The scaly ant-eater is not very rare here, and so far as 
1 can judge, it is the same species as the one found in Ma¬ 
lacca, though there is not a perfect correspondence. It 
has not the dilference in colour at the end of the tail 
which is characteristic of the Arracan species. 

Manis javanica Desmarest. 

“ pentadaetyla, Lin. apud Raffles. 

“ aspera, Sundeval. 

“ giiinqucdactyla, Raffles, apud Gray ; List. 

e3')V?50Le3Si. 

ARRACAN PANGOLIN. 

Tlie scaly ant-eater of Arracan is another species, but 
called by the same native names. 

AJatiis leucura. 

THICK SKINNED ANIMAL,*. 

Six species oiPachydermata,or thick-skinned animals, 
inhabit our forests. 

I ELEPHANT. 

Wild elephants are numerous in the interior, and their 
haunts readily traced by the mutilations of the bamboos 
and young trees ; but they usually avoid settlements. 1 
have often come upon them on the wild, lone banks of the 
Tenasserim, and have heard their blowing and heavy- 
tramp around my booth by the head waters of Tavoy ri¬ 
ver. They seem uniformly to avoid the face of man, 
unless wounded by him, but an enraged elephant is a 
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most formidable foe, from whieh in an open Country it 
is almost impossible to escape. Karens tell us that if one 
be wounded and not killed, he immediately retreats, but 
as soon as he feels the smart of his wound, he turns and 
rushes upon his antagonist with terrible fury. , One of the 
best Karen marksmen I ever knc" perished in this way. 
He shot and wounded but did not Kill the elephant, which 
immediately ran away. His companions, knowing the 
habits of the animal, scattered themselves ; but this man 
kept his ground in confidence that he would be able to 
reload, and renew the attack when it returned ; but be* 
fore his gun was loaded, the enraged elephant was upon 
him, and instantly trampled him to death. 

Elephas indicus. 

soS* asp. oodB" 

WILD BOG. 

Whole droves of wild hogs come down upon the Karen 
paddy fields, and were they not guarded night and day, 
they would destroy every thing before them. It is a 
small blackish species, exceedingly numerous. 

Sus indicus, Schinz. 

Sus Scrofa, Linne, apud Elliot. 

Sus vittaius, Schlegel. 

Sus cristatus, Wagner, apud Schinz. 

ecooooSi OOf. c8n 

SINOLE*HORNKI> RHINOCEROS. 

The common single-horned rhinoceros is very abun¬ 
dant. Though often seen on the uninhabited banks of 
large rivers, as the Tenasserim, they are fond of rang¬ 
ing the mountains, and I have frequently met with (leir 
wallowing places on the banks of mountain streams, two 
or three thousand feet above the plains. They are at 
fond of rolling themselves in mud as a hog, or a buffalo. 
The Karens when travelling have quite as much fear of 
a rhinoceros as they have of a tiger. When provoked, the 
rhinoceros, they say, pursues his enemy most unrelentingly, 
and with indomitable perseverance. If to escape his rage 
the huntsman retreats to a tree, the beast, it is said, 
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Will take his stand beneath the tree, for three or four 
clays in succession, without once leaving his antagonist. 
There are seasons when the rhinoceros is very dangerous 
and ferocious, attacking every thing that comes near its 
haunts, yet it is believed the stories related of them are 
exagerated. 

On one occasion while descending the upper Tenasse- 
rim oil small rafts, a rhinoceros was started on the river 
bank, which ran down the side of the river at a buffalo 
gallop for about a cjuarter of a mile, to a ford, with which 
It apjieared to be well aquainted, where it crossed over. 
Just as It reached the c^pposite bank, a Karen on a raft 
near .shot at it, and apparently hit the animal, but it rush¬ 
ed into the jungle and was seen no more, though we en¬ 
camped for the night a short distance below, on a small 
island that was manifestly the resort of the rhinoceros. 

A gentleman in Arracan procured a single-horned 
rhinoceros from the Arracan jungles, and presented it to a 
friend in Calcutta. In the course of events it passed out 
of that gentleman’s hands, and was ultimately sold to the 
Zoological Gardens for .the sum of one thousand pounds 
.sterling, where it still lives. Rhinoceros trapping, then, 
might prove no bad speculation. 

In the Latin Vulgate the Rhinoceros is put where 
unicorn is read in the English Bible; and a similar ren¬ 
dering has been adopted in several Indian versions, 
though unsupported by any philological considerations. 
The Hebrew name reem bears no resemblance to the 
name of the rhinoceros in any of the countries adjacent 
to J udea. In Persian it is called karg. 

Rhinoctros unicornis, Linn. 

“ indicus, Cuvier. 

“ asiatictts, Biumen. 

“ inermis, Lesson. 

gsoSii edOOJSgSj-. COiS^Spez3s^S‘ 

DOUBLE-HORNED RHINOCEROS. 

The double-horned rhinoceros is not uncommon in the 
southern provinces. It differs from the other species 
not in its horns only, but also in its skin, which is as 
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^.ltloolh as a buffalo’s, while in the single-horned it it dis¬ 
posed in immense folds all over its neck, shoulders, 
haunches, and thighs ; so that it looks as if harnessed in 
its own natural tackling; and the Karens call it the “ coat 
of mail rhinoceros.” The horns of both species are 
bought by the Chinese for medicine. “ From the earli¬ 
est times,” says a recent writer, ” the horn of the Indian 
rliinoceros has been regarded either as an antidote 
against poison, or as efficacious in detecting its presence, 
as well as useful in curing diseases and the Chinese 
seem to retain the ideas of antiquity on this subject, as 
they do on every other. 

QegS" GdoojqpV. ooiSJJSpoacgi'* 

JAVANESE RHINOCEROS. 

The southern Karens say there is a third species of 
rhinoceros in the jungles, which is distinguished from 
both the others by its skin being covered with small 
tubercles; and above all by its eating fire! Wherever 
it sees fire, it runs up, and devours it immediately ! 

I once lost my way amid the hills and valleys of Palaw 
and Katay ; and on obtaining a Karen who lived in that 
region for a guide, he laid special charges on every mem¬ 
ber of the party to follow him in silence, for a fire-eating 
rhinoceros had been recently seen, and it always came 
to noises, instead of fleeing from them as most animals do. 
It is further described as excavating a habitation for itself 
on the mountain side, in which it remains during the 
principal part of the dry season, and wanders about during 
the rains. Amid the marvelous there is sufficient truth 
in this description to enable us to recognize it as the 
.Tavanese rhinoceros, and its supposed fire-eating pro¬ 
pensity brings to mind a striking resemblance to the black 
African rhinoceros. Jth. Africanus. “This animal ap- 
pears.to be excited by the glow of a fire, towards which it 
rushes with fury, overturning every obstacle. It has been 
known to rush with such rapidity upon a military par¬ 
ty lodged among the bush covering the banks of the Great 
Fish river, that before the men could be aroused, it had 
severely injured two of them, tossed about, and broke 
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several gutis, and completely scattered the burning 
wood.” . 

Rhinoceros Sondaicus, Cuvier. 

“ javanensis. 

“ javanus, 

Q» <3dOOJ«3j. COlS^S^apGJi 

MALAT tAPIK. 

The tapir has been long known to exist in the south- 
ern provinces, but has never been heard of north of the 
valley of Tavoy river. It ri i." heen known, however, prin¬ 
cipally from nr.tive ilescrip'ion that the animal could be 
no other than the tapir. It is believed that none have 
ever been killed or captured in the Provinces, except one 
that was procured from a Karen by a writer of the late 
Major Maefarquhar at Tavoy. It was a very, inoffensive 
animal, and became as much domesticated as a cat. 
It followed its master atound the compound lixe a dog, 
hut looked as unseemly as a hog. It differs in no re¬ 
spect from the descriptions of the Malay tapir, has the 
same white blanket-like appearance on its back, and like 
that, frequents the uplands. Though seen so rarely, the 
tapir is by no means uncommon in the interior of Tavoy 
and Mergui provinces ; I have frequently Come on its 
recent foot-marks, but it avoids the inhabited parts of the 
country. 

Tapirus malayanus, Raffles. 

“ indietts, F. Cuvier. 

sumatranus, Gray. 

“ bicolor, Wagner. 

ooq9« ' Gdg'J- coxf^is 

sox.n>-BoorBD akwiazs . 

Two species of Solidungula, animals with undivided 
hoofs, have been introduced- 

BORSB. 

The horses of Burmah and the Shan country, which 
are imported into the Provinces, are small ponies, resem- 
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bling the little Spanish horses that run wild in Missouri, 
and the other western parts of America. 

Equus caballus. 

^6tn O03 j OOQOpI 

ASS. 

Asses are said to be common at Ava, where they are 
introduced from the north, and a solitary specimen is oc¬ 
casionally seen in these Provinces. 

Equus Asinus. 

oo3jes0'\. cooop(Sx<i 

BimnNATING AMIXflAIiS- 

Eleven species of Ruminantia, animals that chew the 
Cud, are known in the Provinces; and it is not probable 
that any remain to be discoverd. 

CHEVROTAlrJ. 

This little deer, about the size of a large hare, is often 
seen crossing the traveller’s path in the interior ; but it 
is by no means so abundant as at Penang, where a dozen 
may be obtained for a dollar. According to Linnsu.s, it 
is a species of the same genus as the musk deer, but it is 
not known to produce musk. 

Tragulus Kanehil, Gray : List. 

Chevrotain adulte, fiuifon. 

Cheerotain de Java, “ 

Jacdn Mnsk, Shaw. 

Moschus Palanok, Marsden. 

Alosckus Kanehil, Raffles. 

Pelandolc, Raffles, 

Moschus fulviventer. Gray. 

OOSl- 

BABKINS BKBR. 

The barking deer is more abundant and more univers¬ 
ally diffused over the Provinces than any other species. 
It is seen occasionally on the hill back of Maulmain, and 
often in the suburbs of Tavoy. It is very appropriately 
named, for its bleat, which is constantly heard in the jun¬ 
gles after night fail, is very like the barking of a dog. 
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It uses its horns with great eflfect when brought to bay, 
iiud according to a Karen fable, the tiger will not attack 
It. In ancient times, the story goes, when all animals 
had the power of speech, the tiger said to the barking 
^eer, “O! barking deer, what is the use of thy horns! 
It seems to me they would be in iny way.” The barking 
deer answered : “A single push of my horns will make the 
eye of my antagonist start from its socket.” On hearing 
this the tiger was afraid, and never after attempted to de¬ 
vour the barking deer. 

Styloceros Muntjak, H. Smith. 

Chevreuil des hides, Allamand. 

<7rrvus Muntjak, Zimmerman, apud Horsf. 

“ vaginalis, Boddaerl, “ 

“ moschatus, Blainville, “ 

subeornutus, “ ” 

moschus, Desmarest, “ 

“ Philippinus Ham. Smith. 

” aureus “ 

alhipes, Fred. Cuvier. 

” Rattoa, Hodgson. 

Muntjacus vaginalis. Gray : List. 

bi. coojSSp-ooxdBt 

HOG OEKR. 

• 

This species appears to be confined to the plains. It 
abounds north and east ofMaulmain, and on the large 
islands south of Tavoy ; but it is not found ncwth of the 
city, nor eastward among the hills, nor in the valley of 
the Tenasserim. 

They are often hunted by persons ra companies after 
dark, who go into the plains where they are found, beating 
tin kettles, and ringing bells, and gongs, which is said to 
bring the animals to a stand with astonishment, so that the 
huntsman can walk up, and shoot them at his conveoi* 
ence. 

Certnii per«inus. 
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RU8A DEER. 

The rusa deer is the one which Europeans call elk. 
It is usually found among the hills, and is quite abundant 
in the interior. 

Rusa Equina, Hamilton Smith. 

Cerms equinus, Cuvier. 

“ Rusa, Raffles. 

iooS« Gdoea. cot«Si« c88p« 

BROW-ANTLERED RUSA. 

This species has not been seen south of M^ulinain, 
but it not improbably exists in Tavoy Province, for the 
Karens say there are two species of rusa, and I have seen 
on the mountains parts' of horns that appear to belong to 
this species. Mr. Blyth thought, from the accounts fur¬ 
nished him, that this was an undescribed species, but 
Capt. Phayre told me that he had satisfactorily identified 
it by its horns with the brow-antlered rusa of Assam. 

Panolia acuticornis, Gray : List? 

Ctrvus frontalis, M'Clelland? 

Cervus lyratus, SchinzT 

GOAT-ANTELOPE. 

The goat-aotelope is confined to the mountains, and 
was formerly characterized as *' a wild sheep, or goat." 
Capt. Phayre, who first obtained it in Arracan, procured 
two skulls and skins while here a year or two ago, by 
paying twenty rupees tor them, and sent them to Mr. 
Blyth, who said they were of the same species as the speoi- 
mens he had received from Arracan. 

Nttmorhtdus sumatrensis, Hamilton Smith. 

Kamhing utan, Marsden. 

Antilopt sumatrensis. Pennant, apnd Rallies. 

Camhtan, Fred. Cuvier. 

AntUope intersceqpularis Lichtenstein, Sehinn. 

cooadBoSt (jli Arrqcan) OdOj. ooiosi 
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SHEEP. 

Sheep hare been introduced, but they do not thrive on 
this Coast. Major Macfarquhar, who formerly owned the 
only sheep in the province of Tavoy, during one rainy sea¬ 
son, lost forty out of an hundred and fifty. At Maulmain 
they appear to do a little better, but the five or si.v months 
continued rain must always operate unfavorably to their 
growth in Further India. 

Ovis aries. 

d^sit OOJ. cSi 

GOAT. 

Goats thrive well, and are valuable stock in this country, 
both for their milk, and for the flesh of their young kids. 

Capra Hircus. 

sSoSi b3j. 


This is a fine, large animal, with a bison-like appear¬ 
ance, a wild, fierce beast of which the natives are much 
afraid. It never approaches human habitations, but I 
once came on a large drove descending the Tenasserim, 
that had come down to the water for drink. They gazed 
a minute at the rafts, and then turned rapidly into the 
jungle. 


Sos gaurus. 

“ gour. 

Bison gaums, 

Bos aculeatus, 

Bison, 

Bos (Bibos) cavifrons, 
“frontalis. 


Ham. Smith. 

Trail. 

Ham. Smith. 

W agler. 

Low. 

Hodgson, apud Elliot. 
Lambert, apud Gray. 


Qdb^no'^. odloaa ooicfi^ni 


WILD OX. 

A wild ox, or wild cow, as it is often called, is frequent* 
ly seen in large droves all over the uninhabited regions of 
the Provinces. It bears a cwisiderable resemblance to 
the gayal in shape, but differs from it in colour, being red 
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and white. At a distance a herd looks very much like a 
drove of English cattle. Once on coming out of a thick 
jungle into the open ground, 1 found myself in the midst 
of a hundred of them, and they appeared so tame, that my 
iirst impression was they were domestic cows ; but they 
soon bounded away like deer, and dissolved the illusion 
Mr. Blyth writes me that it is 
Bos sondaicus. 

QdndnciSi-oeiWjwSi. 

7.EBU ox. 

The zebu, or Indian ox, with the large hump on its 
shoulders, appears to have been the most usually domesti¬ 
cated ox before the English took possession ot the Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Bos indicus. 

oeibSi. 8ioii 

ENGLISH OX. 

Europeans have introduced the English breed of oxet: 
into the Provinces. 

Bos iaurus. 

SHAN OX. 

A small OX from the Shan country is brought down some 
times in great numbers, which resembles in its form, the 
English rather then the Indian ox, but is probably de¬ 
rived from the wild race. Occasionally a young wild ox 
in the Provinces is domesticated, and brought under the 
yoke. 

Bos sondaicus ? 


BUFFALO. 

There are great numbers of wild buffaloes in the jun¬ 
gles, which are supposed by the natives to be indigenous; 
but they are more probably of the domestic race that have 
run wild, like the wild borsea of America. 

There is perhaps no domesticated animal in the world, 
concerning which learned man, in Europe and America, 
are so profoundly ignorant, as t he buffalo. From roisap- 
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t^rehensioD of the character of the animal, they have very 
generally concluded thi^ the unicorn of the English 
scriptures' was the buffalo. Gesenius, Hengstenburgh, 
and De Wette, in Germany, render the word by “ der 
Buffeland Stuart, Robinson, and N^oyes, in America, 
say buffalo. “ The oriental buffalo,” ot^rvea one, “ ap¬ 
pears to be so closely allied to our common ox that, with¬ 
out attentive examination, it might be easily mistaken for 
a variety of that animal.” The Karens say, a sheep is “a 
kind of a goatand by a parity of reasoning, a buffalo is a 
kind of an ox; but in no other way. The buffalo, with 
its black and almost hairless skin, “ huge horns,” and 
clumsy body, affords a strong contrtMt to the red hairy 
skin, short horns and more elegant ^pearance of the com¬ 
mon ox. 

Barnes says, it is “ an animal which differs from 
the American buffalo only in the shape of the horns and 
the absence of the dewlap.” It is well known that the 
American buffalo is not a buffalo, but a bison, and the two 
differ from each other much more than either from the 
common ox; and according to modern naturalists, the 
difference between them is not merely specific, but gener¬ 
ic—the buffaloes forming one genus, and the bisons anoth¬ 
er. According to Swainson, the buffaloes have “ a small 
dewlap on the breast,” but they differ from the bisons a- 
moug other things in having “ no hunch on the back,” no 
very " long hair under the jaw and throat,” and no mane 
upon the shoulders. The buffalo too, has one pair of ribs 
less than the bison, and is altogether a widely different 
animal. 

Barnes remarks again of the buffalo, that it “ has been 
recently domesticated;” but in the laws of Menoo, the great 
Hindu legislator, who is supposed to have written about 
the time of David, domesticated buffaloes are often men¬ 
tioned. It would appear that in his days, they were used 
to draw carts; for in one place he says: ” If a man shall 
be driving a cart, and his bullocks or buffaloes start and 
run against a house, he shall not be held in fault; If he 
run against the steps, let him put up new ones. If he run 
against the balustrades, let him replace them; there is ao 

w* 
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fine. If the cut shall not run against the house, but the 
bullocks, the buffaloes, the yoke, or other things belong¬ 
ing to the cart, there is no fine, nor if a plough shall run 
against a house.” 

Bubalus Amee, Hamilton Smith. 

Bos indieut, Piinius. 

“ bubttlus, Bnsson, Linn. 

Bubalus/erus indicus, Hodgson, apud Gray; List. 
“ Buffelus, Gray: List. 

ODD. 

WHALE TRIBE. 

Two species of Cetcuea, animals of the whale family, are 
found on our coasts. 


PORPOISE. 

A species of porpoise is very abundant along our shores, 
and in the rivers, occasionally, as high as tide-waters reach. 
It is probably the same porpoise as the one in the Malay 
waters, for that species extends to the Malabar coast. 
Delphinus plumbeus, Dussumier. 

“ malayanm, Lesson. 

coc^€» ojl6'\ooj-ojcpQ3i«<u. 

WHALE. 

The whale is found south of Mergui, and Capt. Lloyd 
named a bay a few miles south of the parallel of 12° N. 
“ Whale Bay”—from the circumstance, he says, ” of its 
being resorted to by numerous whales, and its being the 
only part of the coast where 1 have seen them.” 

Baleena f 
Baloenoptera ? 
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“ I’he dodo may possibly be found there—and the cas- 
sowary may perhaps be met with,” observed Dr. Pearson 
in his official charge to Dr. Heifer, when the latter was 
about to proceed on his scientific mission to these Provin¬ 
ces. The dodo and cassowary were about as probably 
inhabitants of this Coast, as the phcenix and ostrich ; but 
the remark shows how little was known of our ornitholo¬ 
gy a dozen years ago. Indeed it remained quite a blank 
until Mr. Blyth was appointed Curator of the Asiatic So* 
ciety’s Museum. He examined and named the collec¬ 
tions made by Heifer and others in these Provinces, and 
those gathered by Captains Phayre and Abbott in Arracan, 
so that by far the greater proportion of our birds are now 
known. Still, there undoubtedly remain many new 
species to be discovered ; for of ten birds that frequented 
my compound in Maulmain, one proved to be a new 
species. 

KAPAClOirS BIRDS. 

The Raptores, or rapacious birds, are numerously re¬ 
presented in these Provinces. We have about thirty spe¬ 
cies of vultures, eagles, kites; buzzards, harriers, falcons, 
hawk's, goshawks, fish-hawks, and owls. 

CHINESE VCLTOBE. 

The Chinese vulture, of a brownish black colour, is of¬ 
ten seen in great numbers, even in the suburbs of our 
largest towns. 

Vulture huconotus. 

co8«o3« c8iodS» 

PONDICHERRY VULTURE. 

This is called by the natives the red-headed vulture, 
from the flesh-coloured skin on the sides of its head and 
neck, It is not so abundant as the preceding species. 

Vulture pondtcerianus. 

coStooi hooioe'xooj. c8\oo58i8pi 
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A white vulture with a little black on the wings is de¬ 
signated in the Hebrew Scriptures, where gier-eagle is 
read in the English version ; and the word rendered vul¬ 
ture in Job, is more correctly translated in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy by kite It was probably a generic term 
like the Burman zune,* embracing several species of fal¬ 
cons and kites. In Persian the keatril is called j/uh, no 
doubt a»word of common origin with the Hebrew name 
ayah. 

OSPREV. 

The common osprey, or fisher-eagle, is often seen on 
the sea-coast. The Karen name of this bird at Tavoy, 
is, at Maulmain, applied to a large owl. 

Pandion kaUmtus. 

hcddi* l^lQcjnj. cSSoc^^i (Tavoy!) 


EAGLE. 

Eagles are in the interior only, and they soar so high, 
that they are not often noticed by travellers in the deep 
forest. The Karens describe two or three different 
species. One, they call the peacock-eagle, from its habit 
of selecting peacocks for its prey. The Burmese appear 
to have only one name for three species. 

Aquila bifasciata, (Arraca7t.) 

oc^i c65@@St 

I'iioojsi. coS^^ySi. 

I^ICSI Odi. ooSeloj* coSaj" 

KITES. 

The common Bengal kite abounds in the neighborhood 
of Maulmain. 

Milvus ater, 

coStoti 

BUZZARDS. 

Blyth says that “ the smallest species of the true buz- 
xard ’’ inhatuts the Tesasserim Provinces. 

Buteo pygntoBus. 

8?» I'll- 


o55» 
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IIARSIEB. 

A black and white bird of the buzzard tribe, a species 
of harrier, is not uncommon. 

Circus melanoleucos, 

^^10081 coSex>«aT^«» r 

TUE KESTRIL. 

The kestril of Europe is an inhabitant bcth of these 
Provinces and Arracan. 

Falco tinninculus. 

<§8cS^s« lnLo3n. lothoSi. coSS^odi cSScSi^n 

SMALL FALCON. 

A small falcon is found in Arracan, which I have not 
met with in these Provinces. 

Teraz Bengalensis. 

GolSg^BJOcS" 


HAWK. 

A common hawk in Maulmain, of which I sent a speci¬ 
men to Mr. Blyth, is, 

Nisaster badius, 

Accipitcr Dussumieri. 

c8Si (c8§0oS«i Arracan.) 1oid3i. c65co« 

TEESA HAWK. 

Mr. O’Riley sent a teesa hawk from Amherst, of which, 
Mr. Blyth remarked ; “ It seems to be 

Poliornis faciatus, Lord Hay. 

“ teesa ?" 

GOSHAWK. 

A crested goshawk was shot by Mr. Barbe at Yay, and 
doubtlessly exists in other parts of the Provinces. 

Astur trivirgeUus. 

“ indicus, Hodg. 

“ palumbarius, Jerd. 
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FISBER'HAWK. 

There arc three or four different species of fisher-hawks 
in the Provinces, but I am unable to distinguish the spe¬ 
cies. Capt. Phayre found two in Arracan. 

Halitetus Macei, (Arracan.) 

‘‘ hlagrtis, “ 

ococSn os£cr@8ii 

c6S^fic^l cS5c8»o6i coScBSSs" 

BRAHMINEE-KITE. 

A white headed fish-hawk, which I judge to be tlie 
Brahminee-kite of Hindustan, abounds at Tavoy. 

Halieelus pondicerianus. 

g^eoiSQ* lni§aooj. oS5o^8pK 

WHITE-BANDED FALCON. 

A small bird of the falcon tribe, with a band of white 
around its neck, but black on the head and back, is seen 
in the Tavoy forests. 

I'ilg'^aOl. coSogicBSi 

SMALL HAWK. 

A diminutive hawk, the smallest of the tribe, grey on 
the back and white on the head, is common at Tavoy, that 
the Burmans call doung-sune, a name which in Arracan is 
given to a large kite, Hmmatomus undulatus, or falco 
bido: while the small hawk there has a different name 

C3i£g^i lninjc50J. c558» 

SMALL REDDISH ^AWK. 

A small hawk of a reddish colour is met with occasion-, 
ally in the Karen jungles. 

l^LC5^09a. o5S8ii 

LONG-TAILED HAWK. 

A bird about the size of a crow, resembling a hawk, 
with bands of white and black on its long tail, is found in 
the interior. 

c5S8ies3^> 
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SPABROW'HAWK. 

A hawk.with a forked tail, like the sparrow-hawk, is 
not rare. 

oSSoD^^QH 

BARN OWL. 

The common English barn owl is perhaps more abund¬ 
ant in these Provinces than in Great Britain. 

Strix fiammea. 

gn6si^«» O0JOO8J. 80008" 

COMAION OWL. 

Capt. Abbott furnished Mr. Blyth with an ordinary 
.sized owl from Ramree, of the same genus as the barn owl, 
which 1 think inhabits these Provinces. 

Strix badia. 

oSgoSn 008J. §ooc8< ? 

HORNED OtVL. 

This is a large horned owl which the Karens say is 
sometimes as large as a hornbill. The cuckoo of Leviti¬ 
cus ill our English version, is supposed to be a species of 
horned owl. 

Bubo macroeephala. 

c8»ogo5i oojoosjojooj. SrocSotS^i eSpS^ScoSs 

, naked-legged owl. 

A large horned owl, with naked legs, often lifts up its 
mourutui voice at midnight even in towns. Karens call 
the horned owl, mookaulaiti^, or the devil, and seem to 
look upon its large goggle eyes with the same sort of re¬ 
verential horror, that the Western Indians do the Virginia 
horned owl. Like the ancient Romans too, its appear¬ 
ance in a town or hamlet is regarded as the harbinger of 
evil. Nor i^ this strange, for (hey send forth such deep 
mufHed sounds as heard in the dark still night, seem like 
tones from a charnel house. 

Kttupa Lescketiaultii, Lesson. 

Strix Hardwickii, Gray. 

cSsegoSi oSjooajsejoSsniorv. 8flo:3i»tSp* 
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SCOPS OWt. 

A small owl of the genus scops Mr. Blyth says inhabits 
Arracan, and, may not improbably be found in these Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Scops lettia. 

SirgoSa 

ATBBNE OWL. 

Two different species of small owls, belonging to the 
genus athene, inhabit the Provinces. The first is of a 
more uniform rufous colour than the other members of 
the tribe. 

Athene castanoptcrus. 

“ cuculoidcs. 

Noctua “ 

8iagc6« O0JOO8JO0J. QodeSS* 

TOOTH-BULLED BIRDS. 

Of the Dentirostres, birds with a notch in the bill, the 
Provinces furnish numerous species of shrikes, bulbouls, 
thrushes, babblers, orioles, stonechats, warblers, wagtails, 
fruit-eaters, fiy-catchers, and broad-bills. 

WtilTE-BELLIED SHRIKE. 

This is a new species of shrike, of which 1 sent Mr. 
Blyth his only specimen. He describes it as “very closely 
allied to L. Hardwiekii, Vigors ; from which it differs— 
1 , in having the entire crown nigrescent, passing gradual¬ 
ly from the black of the forehead to dark ashy on the 
nape; the ear-coverts being uniformly coloured with the 
feathers superiorly adjacent:—2, in having the rump and 
upper tail-coverts of the same deep maronne colour as the 
back and scapularies ;—3, in the much greater develop¬ 
ment of the ferruginous margins of theV great wing- 
coverts and tertiaries:—and 4, in having the under-parts 
uniformly white, a little subdued, and tinged with a very 
faint blush, but having no trace, of rufous on the flanks 
and elsewhere.” 

Lanins hypoleucos, Blyth. 
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REIKHEADED SHRIKE. 


A brown shrike with a reddish head'is common through¬ 
out the Provinces. 


Lanins phcenicurus, 
“ cristalusy 

“ rutilus, 

“ superciliosus, 

“ melanotis, 

“ ferrugiceps. 


Pallas. 

Linneus. 

Latham. 

« 

Valenciennes. 

Hodgson. 


TIGER SHRIKE. 

Mr. Blyth mentions the tiger shrike as being found on 
this Coast. 

Lanins tigrinus. 

“ magnirostris. Lesson. 

“ strigatus, Eyton. 

PEGU SHRIKE. 

Another shrike is described in Belanger’s voyage from 
Pegu. 

Lanins collurioides. 


INDIAN SHRIKE. 


This shrike has a black head, and though received 
Mr. Blyth from Arracan only, I think I have seen it 
these Provinces. 

Lanins nigriceps, Franklin. 

“ nasutns, Scopoli. 

“ antignanns, I..atham. 

‘‘ tricolor, Hodgson. 


by 

in 


GREY-BACKED SHRIKE. 

A grey shrike is common in Arracan of the same size 
as the preceding, but differing in colour. 

Lanins tephronotns, Vigors. 

“ nipalensis, Hodgson. 


RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 

A small shrike with a rufous back is also found in Ar¬ 
racan. 

Lanins caniceps, Blyth. 

“ erythronotus, Jerdon. 


X 
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URONfiO 8BRIKE. 

• 

A species of drongo shrike inhabits Arracan,- and per' 
haps these Provinces. 

Tephrodornis pelvica, 

Tenthaca “ Hodgson. 

* PARADISE El/>'> lUS. 

The loud, flute-toned edolius might be termed the Ten- 
asserim nightingale, for it is considered by the Karens as 
the sweetest singer of their forests, and it seems to de¬ 
light in cheering them at eventide. There was an old 
friend that used to come at sunset every evening, and 
perch upon a guava bough near my dwelling in Dong- 
yan; and there it would sit and pour forth one incessant 
stream of melody for a half hour at a time. This bird 
has a glossy, jet black dress, with two remarkably long 
shafts to its tail-feathers, “ broadly barbed on the 
inner side towards the extremity; the stem however, giv¬ 
ing one twist, so ttiat the inner part appears to be the 
outer one.” 

Edolius paradiseus. 

“ retifer, Temm. 

“ cristatellus, Blyth. 

“ intermedius, Lesson. 

Dicrurus platurus, Vieillot. 

Cuculus paradiseus, Linn. 

gc6coo5n 

MALABAR EDOLIirS. 

A second species from the Provinces is thus distinguish¬ 
ed : “ In this species, the frontal plumes attain a length 

of two inches and a half, and flow backward over and be¬ 
yond the occiput. The hackles of the neck are also 
decidedly more elongated than in the others.” 

Chibia mdlabaroides, Hodgson. 

Edolius 

“ grandis, Blyth. 

Lanius malttbaricus, Latham, not Sonnerat. 

ARRACAN EDOLIUS. 

Capt Phayre found another species of edolius in Arra- 
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can, called by the same Burmese name, which I have not 
«net with in these Provinces. It has the long tail feathers 
of the pfeceding species, but the stem takes only half a 
turn, so that “ the barbed tips remain vertical to the axis 
of the body.” 

Bhringa remifer, Temm. 

“ tectirostris, Hodgson. 

Edolius rangonensis, Horsfield. 

Eflolius remifer, 

LARQF.-ORESTEO EDOLIUS. 

Mr. Blyth mentions another species from Arracan, d‘s- 
tinguished by its crest-feathers attaining to an inch and 
a half in length. 

Edolius grandis Gould. 

“ bengalcnsis, Hay. 

KING crow. 

'I’liD king crow is a small black bird, resembling the 
preceding, but without the tail feathers. It derives its 
English name from its bravery in chasing away the crows. 
Both the Burmese and Karens often call the edolius 
by the same name that they do this bird. A specimen 
that I sent Mr. Blyth, he wrote was 

Dicrurus znaerocercus. Vieillot. 

“ indicus, Hodg. Stevens. 

, “ forficatus, Horsfield. 

“ fingah, Blyth. 

“ balicassius, Sykes, Jerdon. 

Bhuchanga edbirictus, Hodg. 

9c6cc 736« o5joijg3i. sojcnjoei. cfipi)pc^x« 

SMALL KING CROW. 

There is also a smaller species of king crow in the 
Provinces. 

Dicrurus intermedins, Blyth, 

ARRACAN KING CROW. 

Arracan has another king crow wi^h “ its outermost 
tail feathers very much twisted over, forming a singular 
oraameat.” 
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Edolius barbatus 

Gray. 

Chibia hottmtota, 

Hodg. 

“ casia, 

(< 

Corvus hottentotus, 

Linn. 

Edolius crisAna, 

Gould. 

Criniger spkndcns, 

- 'ckell. 


ROSY-RED BIRD* 


The male red bird is a beautiful little creature, with a 
black head, and is usually seen in company with the fe¬ 
male, which has yellow on her feathers wherever the 
male has red. 

Pericrocetus roseus, 

Phtenicornis “ 

Muscicapa “ 

gc6oS«a3ogn 9o:So6*oo8ii bSjbS'L. 16^09* 

PINK-EARED BULBOIIL. 

Bulbouls, SO often celebrated in Persian and Hindu 
poetry, are numerous on this CoasL The pink-eared 
bulboul is one of the most common birds in the Pro¬ 
vinces, especially in the neighborhood of Tavoy. It is 
crested like the American cedar bird, which it resembles 
in habit, for it is an inveterate fruit eater, but has a little 
crimson tuft over the 8ye,from which it derives its specific 
name. Large flocks tenant the shrubbery in the suburbs 
of Tavoy, and may be seen coming into town early 
every morning in little armies; and whatever garden con¬ 
tains a berry-bearing tree, is sure to be the residence 
throughout many hours of the day of a few pink-eared 
bulbouls. 

Pycnonotus* joe»sus. 

Gracula cristata, Scopoli. 

Lanius emeria, Shaw. 

(joSoSf* {Arractvn.') tjoStSoj* (Tavoy.) 

oojoojoijooj. c6c»c8i« 


• This genus includes Sw&lnson's ffamatoritu. 
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B1>ArK-EARBD BULBOtJL. 

There i.s another bulboul here with the head wholly 
black, but crimson under the tail, like the preceding 
species. The natives do not distinguish them. 

Pycnonottis africapillus ? 

YELLOW AND GREEN BULBOUL. 

This is a very common bird in Maulmain, and in the 
dry season its musical, though little varied notes, are often 
heard. It is rarely seen in Tavoy. 

Pycnonotus Finlaysoni. 
i,'o5dtn oojb^ooj. c8^c^* 

YELLOW BULBOUL. 

The yellow bulboul differs very slightly in its general ap¬ 
pearance from the preceding. Mr. Blyth received it from 
.^rracTn, but 1 believe it also frequents our groves. 

Pycnonotus Jlavescens. 

c^Sdii oojb-LOoj. oB^cBSi 

BROWN-BREASTBn BULBOUL. 

A bulboul, nearly related to the pink-eared species, but 
with a brown breast, inhabits the Provinces. 

Pycnonotus nigropileus, Blyth. 

, AMHERST BULBOU^ 

A bulboul, from Amherst, is said to be a representative 
of the Arracan 

Pycnonotus hmmorrhotis. 

BLACK'CRESTED BULBOUL. 

Another bulboul has a black-crested head with a yellow 
body, found in Arracaii by Capt. Phayre. 

Pycnonotus melanocephalus. 

GREEN BULBOUL. 

Three different species of green bulbouls are des¬ 
cribed from Arracan, one or more of which I have noticed 
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in these Provinces. They are greer, with a little blue oo 
the breast, and wing. 

Phyllornis* cochinckinensis. 

“ malabaricus. 

Phyllornis aurifrons. 
goiSiSo 

Phyllornis Hardwickii. 

Chloro 2 )sis curvirostus, 

" cyanopterus, 

“ chryso-gastcr, 

" auriventris, 

^SlCO^COoSn 

ULACK.-HEA1)KD Dt’LnoUL. 

Thi.s bird has a black but crcstloss head, with i yellow 
body, common in Arracan. 

Brachypodius melanocephaliis, Gmelin 

Turdoides atriceps, Temniinck. 

OCHRF,-nE/U‘B!» i:i;i ’MIVL. 

'I'lie ochre-headed bulbul i.s i.-;c:'Mon.illy .seen in these 
Provinces, and Mr Blyth remark that it is “ a.favorite 
cage bird with thrfMalay.s 

Vriniger ochroceplutiu., Omelin. 

Trievpharus crispicips, Tllytli. 

YELI^W-UE;.! !F.I> nt t.HOl.'L. - 

Another bulboul is mentioned from Arracan, allied 
to a yellow bellied African species. 

Criniger Jlaveolus. 

CROWN-FEATUER-POINTEn BULBOl'E. 

This also is an Arracan bulboul that may be found on 
this Coast. 

Ifypsipetes psaroide.s. 

DLACK BULBOUL. 

A bulboul with a black head and back resembling the 
pre^diag species inhabits the Provinces. ' “ It resem- 
Meir* s»y8 Blyth, H. psaroides and U. nilgiriensis ; but i» 


Swainson. 

Hodgson. 

Horsfield. 

Gmelin. 


Chloroptis, 


Jardhi«, Selbjr, SwsAnmok Mtd Jetikm.' 
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aitogether blacker, the black of the crown forming thus 
no contrast with that of the rest of the upper-parts : lower- 
parts, and rump dusk-cinereous, and slight edgings of the 
same to the alars and caudals : upper tail-coverts black.” 

Hyjjsipctes Blyth. 

ASHY BULnOUL. 

Another bulboul from Arracan is of an ash colour. 
lltmixas fiavala, Blyth. 

KED-HEADBD BULBOUI.. 

This is a small ferruginous bird of Arracan, that Mr. 
Blyth appends to the bulbouls, but of an uncertain group. 
Htteromorpha rujiceps. 

BLl'E ANT-TllRUSH. 

As in England .and America, the thrushe.s of India arc 
among the sweetest songsters. Two distinct .sjiecies of 
blue ani-thrusli enliven the woods and dales of Teiiasse- 
rirn, and a third is found in Arracan. Our ant thrushes 
are splendid green birds, with crimson crowns and blue 
mantles, with sometimes shades of green on the breast. 

Pitta Malaeccnsis. 

lirachyurus ryanopierus, Temin. 

Pitta r.yanea. 

Palndciota tiipalensis, (Arfacan ) Hodg. 

OOjhOOJ. c8^CX>l£»8li 

(iREEN AND RED ANT-IHRUSH. 

This is a fine little bird with scarlet wings, and a green 
robe, but when exposed to the light, .Mr. Blyth says the 
green turns to blue, and the red to a dull ash colour, 
and that “ it combines in its manners the traits of the jay 
and shrike.” 

Cissa* venatorius. 

THRUSH. 

A thrush with “ upper parts greenish olive-brown,” and 
while on the belly, is found from Arracan to the straits of 
Malacca. 

Turdus rufulus, Drapier. 

“ modestus, Eytoii. 

• Coraptca, Lesson 

(/htoriiiomM, &<waitisoa. 
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OLIVB THRUSH. 

A thrush with upper parts dull olive, and under parts 
light rufescent, is described from Arracan. 

Geocichla citrina. Lath. 

Turdus Macei, Vieillot. 

“ lividus, Tickell. 

“ rubecula, Ilorsficld. 

ZOOTHERA THRUSH. 

Specimens of this thrush have been furnished from 
Arracan. It has a large bill, olive-brown in its whole 
upper parts, with an intermixture of white on the under 
parts. “ The plumage of the nestling much resembles 
the garb of an English blackbird.” 

Zootheru marginata. 

BLACK THRUSH. 

l)r. Griffith met with a thrush north of Ava, with the 
back slat)-black, breast deep black, and belly dull white. 

Mcrvla leucogasler. 

ROCK-THRUSH. 

A species of rock-thrush, blue with rufous on the lower 
parts, is common both in these Provinces and in Arracan. 
The natives do not appear to distinguish it from the ant- 
thrush. 

Petrocincla affints. 

babbler. 

A small bird, remarkable for its chattering, is often 
seen in flocks near Tavoy. It belongs to the babblers. 

Gnrrulax* Belangeri. 

oGcpSrgoSi coj esoa §1 OOJ. dB^cgaolS^- 

Two other species of babblers have been found in Ar» 
racan. 

Garrulax, Mtcolophos. 

" moniliger. 


• Craterv^ua, 
lamtkocincla^ 


SwairuMit. 

Gould. 

Vigors, HodgfOQ in pnri. 
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BANDLESS BABBLER. 

Aiiother'species of babbler inhabits the Provinces, that 
is “ remarkable ” “ for the very slight development of the 
black, pectoral band, which in one is indeed wanting 
altogether.” , 

Garrulax pcctoralis. 

ABBOTT'S BABBLER. 

This bird was found by Capt. Abbott in Arracau, and 
being regarded by Mr. Blyth as the type of a new genus 
related to the babblers, he named it 
Malacocincla Abbotti. 

lORA BABBI.KIi 

Another Arracan bird belonging to the genus lora is 
classed with the babblers. 
lora typhia. 

Motacilla typhia. Linnn. 

FAN-TAILED BABBLER. 

A pretty bird, with a fan-tail, related to the babblers, is 
very common in the province of Tavoy. 

Pomatorhinus olivaceous. 

oojySa. 

PHATRe’s POalATORHINUS. 

There is another species of pomatorhinus in Arracan, 

“ having the crown of the same olivaceous hue as the rest 
of the upper-parts, this being of a greener tinge than in 
the Darjeeling birds; the feathers above the lores short 
and white, like the rest of the supercilium ; and the ru¬ 
fous of the under-parts is much weaker and more fulves- 
cent.” 

Pomatorhinus Phayrei. 

TIMALIA BABBLER. 

A babbler belonging to the genus timalia, is an inhabi¬ 
tant of the Provinces. 

Timalia gularis. 
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MANGO BIRD. 

The mango bird, or black-beaded oriole, famous in In¬ 
dian poesy, is one of the most numerous of Tenasserim 
songsters; it comes to our gardens at early dawn, when its 
rich mallow notes are heard pealing far through the man¬ 
go bowers. It is a large yelloMf'bird, with a black head, 
easily recognized. 

■ Oriolus melanocephalus. 
goSdlt OOJbl. 

INDIAN ORIOLE. 

This is another mango bird, found in the Provinces, dif¬ 
fering slightly from the preceding, and for which the na¬ 
tives have no name to distinguish it from the other, 
though they are aware of the existence of the two species. 
Oriolus indic^. 

IRBNA. 

The irena is a bird of the oriole tribe, an inhabitant of 
Arracan, with a black breast and blue back. 

Irma pudla. 
gnStjjesoSii 


STONECIIAT. 

A species of stonechat tenants the jungles of Arracan, 
and is probably in these Provinces ; but I am not quite 
certain that I have identified it. 

Saxicola caprata. 
coo50oii 

VTHITB-EXBD WARBI.BR. 

A small bird which Mr. Blyth referetothe honey-suck¬ 
ers, but which Swainson calls the white-eyed warbler, in¬ 
habits our jungles. 

Zosterops palpebrosus. 

TAILOR BIRD. 

Tailor birds wte very common at Tavoy, though rare at 
Maulmain; and they frequently adorned my garden with 
their curious pendulous nests. One, selected the living 
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leaves of the mulberry trfc, which it sewed very cleverly j 
another, the large leaves of a Malay apple tree, and both 
sewed their nests in sheltered recesses, where they were 
In a great measure shielded from the rains. 

Orthotomus Idngieuudata. 

Motacilla “ Omelin. 

“ sutoria. 

Orthotonius sphenurus, Swainson. 

Sylvia ruficappilla, Hutton. 

Gnsjiooj. aSooQSxi 

WSRBLBB. 

A small bird belonging to the warblers, with the general 
form of the tailor bird, is very common in Tavoy shrub¬ 
bery, but is seldom seen in Amherst Province. It has the 
same native name as the tailor bird, and is probably one 
of the six species of phylloscopus which have been dis¬ 
covered in Arracan. 

Phylloscopus fuscatus, Blyth. 

magnirostris, ■ “ 

javatiicus, Horsf. 

viridanus, “ 

brunneus, “ 

scliisticeps, Hodgson. 

modestus, Gould. 

GTHGRIAL WARBtER. 

Mr. Blyth mentions this bird as inhabiting the Tenasse- 
rim Provinces. He says it is “ the etherial warbler of 
Latham, and the female agrees with the supposed female 
of his blue Indian warbler. 

Cyornis rubeculoides, Blyth. 

Niltana brevipes, “ 

VRRACAN CREEPER. 

Two small birds from Arracan are by some considered 
as belonging to genera which Mr. Hodgson associates 
with the creepers. 

Stachyris chrysaa, Hodgson. 

Erpornis xantkoUuca, “ 
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WAOTAll,. 

A epeeies of wagtail is often seen in company with cat* 
tie, “ following them and gathering the insects that are 
beaten up by the beasts’ foot.” It is common in the Pro* 
vinces, though I am not certain of the species, but the 
one Capt. Phayre found in Arracan was 

Budytes leuma. 
j§8Gc1n6i(§»cgo6« 

WATER-WAGTAIL. 

A water-wagtail bearing considerable resemblance to 
the Eurogean bird, is abundant in the neighborhood of 
Maulmain. It heralds in the dry season, always leaving 
the Coast in the rains, and returning again at their close. 

Motacilla luzoniensis. 

038c6cqoSi OOJ cSpSSi^i 

ENICURU 8 . 

Capt. Phayre met with two species of enicurus in Ar¬ 
racan, birds belonging to the wagtail family ; and one oth¬ 
er species is found in these Provinces. 

Enicurus schistaceous, (Tenass.) 

“ maculatus, (Arr.) 

“ immaculatus. “ 

c5cjSoq)o«s 

TREE WPIT. 

A bird has been described from these Provinces whose 
habits approach those of the tree pipits, but it is also relat¬ 
ed to the wagtails. 

Nemoricota indiea. 

Motacilla. “ 

qgooS* {Arracan!) 

Richard’s pipit. 

This is a small bird found in Arracan, identical with a 
pipit occasionally seen in England. 

Corydalla,* Riehardi, 

Anthus, „ 


• Agrcdroma. 


SwaiBfOfi. 
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BLXMDM UBK. 

fhiB bifd is caiied Uie ai«nder lark, by Latbam, but is 
classed with the pipits by Biyth, who says it is found 
in the coBntries eastward of the Bay of Bengal, down to 
the Straits of Malacca. 

(Jorgdalla rvfula. 

AHthus rtffuUts. 
c8^c8Tob5i 

BROWN*WINGBO CIIATTBREtt. 

A bird belonging to the group of chatterers, with 
brown wings, has been described from the Provinces. 

Horopus ntpalen^s^ 

Siva 

PARADISB FLy-CATOHBR. 

This IS a handsome, crested, black'-headed bird, with 
chestnut back and wings, and a very long tail of the same 
colour, a few of the tail feathers being prolonged much 
beyond the others. It is <{aite common throughout the 
Provinces, but is rarely seen in the neighborhood of large 
towns. 

Muscicapa paradisi. 

soJenoi. 

PURPLE FLV-CATCHER. 

A p°urple fly-catcher was found by Capt. Phayre in Ar- 

. acan 

Muscicapa cwruka. 

CO^C35» 

SMALL PLV-CATCBRR. 

.4 .smaller fly-catcher was also discovered in Arra- 
caii. 

Rhipidura fuscoventris. 

^Stcoott 

FLT-CATCBER. 

Mr. Biyth mentions a fly-catcher from Arracaa which 
he called 

Muscicapuh melanvleuca: 


Y 
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BBOSMIU. 

Four specie* of manakins, ot broad bill^, birds wittk n 
short and etcessWdy broad bill, inhabit the Frovincesy 
and Capt. Phayre met with a fifth species in Arraean. 
Eurylaimus Javanicus. 

Cymhirhynchos nasutus. 

“ affinis, (Arrttcan.) 

Serilmhus lunaius. 

Corydon sumatranus, 

gr6soo5« (Arraean.) 


The Conirostres, or conic-billed birds, form a nhroer^ 
ous class of crows, pies, mynahs, starlings, finches, spar-i 
rows, bantings, larks, and hornbills. 


Three different croWs are seen on the east side of the 
Bay of Bengai, and all differ fiom the common European 
and American crows. The “ common India crow, some*' 
times mistaken for the jackdatr,” is seen from Calcutta to 
Akyab ; southward throhgh the Provinces to Malacca, 
the “ common India black crow, often erroneously term¬ 
ed raven,” abounds; and in the Straits of Malacca, and 1 
think in the Karen forests, the large-billed efow is com. 
mon. 


Corvus splendens, 

“ culminatus, 

“ maerorhynehos, 
“ corone, 

“ amyricanut, 
o^foo^n 


Comment India crow. 
Common India black crote. 
J.arfre-billed crow. 
European “ 

American “ 


BLUE! MAOPIE. 


Mr Blyth had a species of blue magpie, which he says 
imhabitsAhe mountains between Arraean and Pegu. 
Esilorhinus magnirostris, Blyth. 

Pica, “ Vigors and Gmelin. 



WANDBamO FIE. 

This is a handsome bird with a long tail, the feathers 
of which are tipped with black, while the back is of a cin¬ 
namon colour. The Karens calk it the tiger-king crow, 
but naturalists class it with the wattle crows, and Wagler 
places it in the same genus as the magpie. 

Crypsxrina wagubunda. 

Coracias “ 

ooj 

THE SATIN CROW, OR BENTEOT. 

The bcnteot is a species of the same genus as the pre¬ 
ceding, and has the same vernacular names. Mr. Biyth 
wrote of a specimen that I sent him: “A bird which I have 
only seen from Tenasserim and Java—never from the 
Malay Peninsula.” It is quite common in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Maulmain. and itsrarity in India makes it worthy 
of special attention to collectors. 

Crypsirina* varians, Vieillot. 

Phrenotrix temia. Hors. 

TALKING MYNAH. 

This is the black mynah, with a yellow head-band, so 
often seen in cages in this country, and which learns to 
talk^as readily as a parrot. 

Gracula religiosa. 
coocSroD* oojlSnbinS- 

FIED STARLING. 

The pied starling abounds in the compounds and fields 
ofTavoy, and is often seen perched upon the back of 
the buffalo gathering insects. 

Sturnus contra. 

oqrScjjjoan OOjISlonjsJj. c^iOfSofp 

SUD-CRESTBD MYNAH. ^ 

This mynah is as numerous at Maulmain as the pied 
starling at Tavoy, They build their nests in ^ hdlowj 


• Dflutroatta, 


Oould. 



of trees near human habitatioiu, and their clear full note.« 
are constantly heard in our compounds. 

AcridttJkeres cristatellus, Blyth. 

Oracula aistotella. Lin. 

aSicSgi» OOjlSlCSJOOJ. 

WillTE-BEADGD MYNAH. 

Another common mynah at Maulmain of which 1 sent 
a specimen to the Astatic Society’s museum is 

Sturnia malabarica, Blyth. 

Pastor malab'.ricus, Jerdon. 

®gio5i SOjlS'^g'vaoj. aolcj^SdlS^t 

BLACK MTNAH. 

A species of black mynah is occasionally seen in the in¬ 
terior. 

Pastor tristis ?' 

aqnSi OOilSlOGT 

BANK MYNAH. 

The bank mynah, a species that builds its nests on the 
banks of streams, is said to be an inhabitant of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces. 

Acridotheres ginginianus. 

Turdtis “ Latham. 

CRESTED MYNAH. 

This mynah is distinguished by a small crest, but it is 
not common in these Provinces. 

Acridotheres grisms, Horsheld. 

Pastor cristalloides, Hodgs. 

aqo5o«o.':6ooSi 

YELLOW-BARRED MYNAH. 

Mr. Bafbe found a pretty mynah in the Yay forests, with 
a yellow heck, and yellow bars on the feathers. 

Ampeliceps coronattis. 



CALORNIS MYNAH. 

Mr. Blyth describes a species of mynah from this Coart 
belonging to the genus calornis; and mentions another 
starling. 

, Calorkis cantor. 

Sterna poliocerca. 

YELLOW-CAPPED WEAVER BIRD. 

A small finch or sparrow, with a yellow liead, is very 
common in Tavo'y. It is remarkable for building pen¬ 
sile nests, suspended to the branches of trees. The tall 
mango trees are usually selected, but I ha*e had their nests 
in my garden oh citron trees. 

Enplectes Philipmsis. 

(oo(^c6coco8«i* ojcdlSsocooSti Tav. Arr.) 

BLACK-HEADED FINCH. 

A blacked headed finch belonging to Swainson’s genus 
amadina is found both in these Provinces and Arracan. 

SJunia rubroniger. 

CHINESE SPARROW. 

A species of amadina, or grosbeak, called the Chinese- 
sparrow, is mentioned as an inhabitant of Arracan. 

Amadina Sinensis. 

FIELD SPARROW. 

A small bird sometimes called a field sparrow, is not 
uncommon. 

Amadina striata. 

Loxiu stria’a, Latham. 

Fringilla leueonota, - Temm. 

INDIAN SPARROW. 

The common sparrow of the Provinces so nearly re¬ 
sembles the European sparrow, that Mr. Blyth originally 
considered it the same, but he has latterly allowed it to 
be a distinct species. 

Passtri indicus. 


90S 19 a Tarojism here, iniJ on pa^es 260—362 for Lbt Biin&tn goSi 
‘ P/rgiU, Swttawtt. 
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MOtNTAIlt BPARnoM . 

This ifi another European sparrow which Capt. Abbott 
found on the Island of Ramree. It is the common spar-> 
row in Cbusan. 

Patstr iMntanus. 

YELLOW SI^ARROW. 

A yellowish sparrow found in Arracan, is described 
as 

Passer JlaoeolUSu 

suNTiwe. 

A bunting) or ortalan, inhabits the Provinces “ it 
ditfcrs from tiu. aureola of Siberia in having no blach 
on the chin and throat, in the well defined yellow super- 
uiliuiii, and in having the ear-coverts intermixed witli yel¬ 
low or grey.’* 

Euspisafavogularis, Blyth. 

limherixa aureola,. 

bkV lark. 

Ml. Blyth decribes a lark from Arracan winch be sayc 
“ Verj closely resembles the British sky lark in its song 
and habits.” If such a bird inhabits these Provinces 
it has ({uite escaped my iioticei 
..ilawla gulgula. 

OoKCAYE ttORNblLL. 

The hofbbtlls are atnohg the most remarkable birds of 
India. Their flight is elevated and rapid, and the sound 
ofthi’.ii wings as they sweep through the air is like the 
rush of an approaching tempest. There are four species 
in these Provinces, all with bills of an enormous size, 
and one with a high Concave cask. These birds are cele¬ 
brated in Karen poetry for their Conjugal affection, Tlieir 
nests are constructed in a superior manner of clay in the 
stumps or hollows of old trees. After the female has lay- 
ed five or six eggs, the male bird shuts her entirely in 
with mud, except a small orifice where she can only peep 
out her bead. Here she must sit during her incubation, 
for if she breaks through the inclosure her life pays the 
forfeit i but to compensate for the loss of freedom, her 
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spirited mate is ever on the alert to gratify his dainty mis¬ 
tress, who compels him to bring all her viands unbroken, 
for if a hg or any fruit be injured, she will not touch it. 
Buceros cavatus. 
euOoSoofi* fiOJ ftSj. 

BMCK IIORNBILL. 

This species from its colour is called 
black hornbill. 

Buceros pusaran, 
gooo£oo5^o5i OOJ 03J. 

B.UALL HORNBILL. 

Two Other species are considerably 
preceding. 

Buceros albirostris. 

“ pUcatus. 
acooc^Sjj6u OOJ 03^.-OOJ ©3t 
cS^OOJ^'" 

CLIMBING BIRDS. 

The Scansores, or climbing birds, embrace in these 
I’rovttices parrakeets, lorikeets, woodpeckers, barbets. 
creepers, nulhatahes, and cuckoos. 

BLACK-BILLED PARRAKEET.* 

inilneiise flocks of parrakeets may be seen sitnultaiie- 
oitsly descending upon the rice fields, where persons 
have to be in constant attendance to drive them away 
during the season of harvest. The bill of the female is 
black, and the natives say, always continues so ; but Mr. 
Blyth remarks : “ In a presumed female observed in cap¬ 
tivity, the upper mandible changed from black to coral 
red, when the bird was about eighteen months old.” 
Palmornis barbatus, Swainson. 

Psittacus “ Gmelin. 

“ pondicerianus, “ 

" borneus, “ 

• The generic native namea for all the parrakeete sin 

@c5ojcgsi 


by the natives the 

smaller than the 



Psillacus bimaculoLut, 
*• javanicus, 

“ Osbeckii, 

“ mystaceus 

Palceornis nigrirostris, 
“ modestus. 


Sparrtnaa. 

Osbeck. 

Latham. 

Shaw. 

Hodgson 

Fraser 


o3iei-o3‘^esio/. 


BENCALEB PARRAKEBT. 


(female.) 

(female.) 

SusSi 


Tins species is mentioned as iiil'.tbiting the Provinces, 
but I have not identified it. I think it is included under 
the same native names as the black>billed parrakeet. 
Palceornis cyanocephalus, 

Psittaevs “ ' 'i 


“ jlavitorquis, 

“ annulatus, 

Palceornis flavicollaris, 
Psittaca bettgalensis 
Psittacus erythrocephalus, 
“ ginginianus, 

“ rhodocephalus 

“ narcissvs, 


kS' > the female. 

Franklin, j 
Brisson. 

Gmelin. 

Latham. 

Shaw. 

Latham. 


CrjCOOtl 

g.'xjooqI" Arracan. 

ROSB'WINOED PARRAKEET. 


Another parrakeet that comes in smaller companies, 
which has not the habit of simultaneous descent is often 
seen in the rice fields. 


PaltBomis torqtmtus, . 
Psittaca torquata, 
Psittaevs Alexandri, 

“ cubieularis, 

“ docitis, 

“ steptophorus, 

Sulphur Parrakeet, 


Blyth. 

Brison. 

Latham, var. B. 

Hasselquist. 

Vieillot. 

Desmarest. 

Shaw. 


cfrjrq^oSi OOjq^jb'\. 

ALBZANORINE PARRAKEET. 

This soldier-like parrakeet with scarlet epaulettes, is 
found in Provinces Amherst, Pegu, and Arracan, but 1 



never saw it in Tavoy or Mragai. It is the bird that 
uas sent, to Alexander from Ceylon: and hence its 
specific name. Some critics think pat parrots were 
shipped by Solomon’s fleet rather than peacocks; but they 
appear to have been unknown in Europe till the days of 
Alexander, which would hardly have been the case, had 
Solomon introduced them into Judea seven centuries be¬ 
fore. 

. Paittornis Alezandrinus. 

“ Alerandri, Edwards. 

Psiltaais Alexandii, Linn. ^ 

J eupotria, “ j female 

Pi-itlara gingintana, Brisson. } 

“ guinnecnsis, Scopoli 

“ Sonneratii, Ginelin. 

• PaltTornis nipalensis, Hodgson. 

O0J£|)0"'.. cSjScOi* ODpc8ic§xfBSi 

IlFD-tlUMPT toniKEET 

This IS one of the smallest birds of the parrot tribe, with 
a green body and a red rump. Tts child-like notes are 
among the most familiar sounds in the interior during the 
declining day. Its Burman name signifies" headlong,” 
from its habit of suspending itself from the tree, head-fore¬ 
most like a bat. 

horirulus vcrnalis. 

Piittacus “ 

“ gulguhts, Horsfield. 

(G.Tq]»oDcooii Arracan.) — 

OREEN WOODPECKER. 

A larse green woodpecker that inhabits the Provinces, 

IS described as having “ the neck, breast, and under-parts 
very deeply tinged with green, ear-coverts grey.” 

Pirns (Ckcinus) viridanus, Blyth. 

*■ dimi^atus, Teram. 

“ afinis. Raffles. 

?)OJ03^C30J. dS^OOlii 
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BLACK-CROWNGD ORCBN WOODPECKER. 

Another species of green woodpecker is seen on tliis 
Coast, of which Mr. Blyth writes : “ This species is about 
ten or eleven inches tn length, dusky-green above, with a 
shade of yellow on the lower part of the back ; cinereous 
or slightly ferruginous below, mixM with brown on the 
abdomen. Quill-feathers brown, spotted with white. Tail- 
feathers brown, pointed as usual in this genus ; the two 
uppermost with a few light-coloured spots along their in¬ 
ner margin. A gray patch encircles the eyes, bounded 
below by a black stripe mixed with white spots, which 
runs from behind the lower mandible. In the male the 
crown ()f the head is red, often variegated with black, 
each feather being black at the base and red at the tip; 
in the female it is entirely black. 

Pious ocipitalis. Vigors. 

•“ barbatus. Gray, 

ARRACAN GREEN WOODPECKER. 

Both the preceding species are fouftd in Arracan, and 
also a third. 

Picus Jiavinucha, Gould. 

“ jlavigula, Hodgson. 

BLACK WOODPECKER. 

There are numerous woodpeckers in the Provinces, 
among which a black species is very abundant. 

Picus (Meiglyptes) jugularis. 

gcSco6cooDr^« njOOJOjl OdT. cSpoDC^c^" 

RUFOUS fN01A.N WOODPECKER. 

This species is known to be a native of Arracan, and 
1 think 1 have seen it in these Provinces. The fourtht oe 
IS small. 

Picus (Micropternus) phecoceps, Blyth. 

“ rvfas, Latham. 

black-bellied woodpecker. 

A woodpecker with the “ lower-parts black, the feathers 
laterally edged with dingy golden-fulvous,” has recently 
been described as a new species, belonging to. the pied 
section of the genus. 

Picus (Dendrocopus) alratus. 
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REO'PLVMEO WOODIHKK.es. 

A btack^backed woodpecker, tke (Dale distinguiahed 
by a crimson tuft on the head, is a nuraerous species in 
the Provinces. It difibrs very sligbtJj, Mr. Blyth says, 
from the Molucca woodpecker, I*. MabKcensis. 

Picut (Dendrooopus) canicapilUis. 

OCHRACEOVS WOODPECitER. 

An ochraceous woodpecker is mentioned as inhabitiAg 
Arracan. 

Pirns (Microcolaptes) ochraeeus. 

d’tlSEE-TOED WOODPECRER. 

A .species of Woodpecker with three toes, instead of the 
ordinary number four, is found in the Provinces. 

Picus (Tiga) intermetUus, Blyth. 

INDIAN BARRET. 

Nearly every garden in Maulmain is vocal with the 
monotone of the Indian barbet, which the Burmese call 
“ the smith,” and ahe Karens the “ goDg*ringer.” It is a 
beautiful bird, clothed in green, crimson, and yellow, 
and is quite familiar. 

Bucco indieus. 

gnSofscSfi dojocittea. cB^8S8xi 

OliERN BARBET. 

A net her barbet lesetnbling the above, but with mote 
green in its colouring, is also common in the neighbor^ 
hood of Maulmain : and these are all the barbels I have 
noticed ; though Dr. Heifer said there wete fire different 
species of barbet on the Coast; in which event three more 
remain to be identified. 

Bucco lineatus. 

^tQcooSi oh fto'v Isi. 

ASIATIC BARBET. 

A barbet with a blue breast is found in Arracan, but I 
have not met with it in these Provinces. 

Bucco asiaticus ■ ' 

TVogon “ 


Shaw. 
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1tED>«REEiirtD BARBET. 

A barb«t with three erimsaii spots on the face-, which 1 
hare not noticed here, is found in Arrscan. 

Bucco trimaculaeus. 

gcSocB^i 

NUTHATCH, 

A nuthatch with a blue back, a black forehead, and 
brown under parts, is not uncommon in the suburbs of 
Maulmain. 

Dendrophila frontalis, Swain. 

Sitta “ Horsfield. 

ORIENTAL CUCKOO. 

A black cuckoo, but of a different genus from the Eu¬ 
ropean bird, is seen both in these Provinces and Arracaii. 

Endyncmys orientalis. 

Cuculus orientalis, Linn. 

cnoeL c6^c6S8t<t8^8*i^i 8»opeoiaoo^*ii> 

KINC>'CROW CUCKOO. 

A cuckoo resembling the king-crow, and another spe¬ 
cies with a slender biu and rufous abdomen, are men¬ 
tioned as belonging to these Provinces. 

Cuculus dicruroides. 

“ tenuirostris, 

BOTTLE-GREEN CUCKOO. 

A large bottle-green bird with a long tail, of the cuckoo 
tribe, is not uncommon. 

Zanclostomus trisiis. 

Melias “ Lesson, 

dloccoti OOJOOOJ- 8t03eSpi 

SHALL GREEN CUCKOO. 

CapL Phayre met with a smaller species than the pre¬ 
ceding, but of the same form and colouring in Arracan. 

Zanclostoma sumatranus. 

Mflias Diardi, Lesson. 

Cuculus sumatranUs, Raffles. 
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AMrrHTSTINE'PURrLK CUCKOO. 

This attractive' Httlc bird is a beaatiful apeeimea of the 
cuckoo tribe, distributed over some parts of oar woodlands. 
Chrysococcyx zanthorhgnchei, Horsf. 
lampromorpha amethystma^ Vigors. 

Mr. Blyth had another species of the same genus from 
Arracan. 

Chrysneoecy* lucidus. 

CllOW>'PHEASAttT. 

A large brown bird, which Europeans cal! " crow-phea* 
sant,” is often seen in Tavoy gardens, and belongs to the 
cucko-> tribe. The natives say that it lifts up its hoarse 
voice only when the tide is turning. 

Centroput Phillipensis, 
cjoSi ODJOSini. rSiojS* 

STTCrrOBIAI, BIRDS. 

The Tenuirostres, or suctorial birds, are represented in 
the Provinces by honey-suckers, sun birds, and hoopoes. 

RONEVHSUCKER. 

A honey-sucker, a smdi bird with a long bill, yellow 
and olive green back, is often seen in our gardens. It 
corresponds very nearly to Blyth’s description of 
Arachnothera inomata, Temm. 

Certhia affinis, Horsfield. 

“ longirostris, Jerdon. 

o|iy£^o5» OOJOg^'lO'l. cSpcoogS" 

GOALPARA SUN-BIRD. 

■We have several species of sun-birds on our Coast re¬ 
sembling the humming birds of America, for which they 
are sometimes mistaken. Their gorgeous plumage may 
be often seen glistening in the sun as they drink upon the 
wing the nectar of the flowers. The goalpara is one 
of the largest of the class, and is sometimes called the 
Goalpara creeper. It is an elegant littfe creature, with a 
brilliant carmine breast and neck, and a splendid cap of 
dark shining greea. 


z 
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Aeetarinia gocHparimsit, Ji^dioe. 

Certhia “ Rojlf- 

CinHyrit Yigorsii, 

Nectarinia Seheria (?), Tickell. 
ofiy§<}Cj5i S^co ogS. 

OUVE-GSBEN SUN BIND. 

The most abundant sun bin' =n the Tenasserim Pro* 
tinces is perhaps this species; which Mr.Blyth describes 
thus : “Colour of the upper-parts dull olive-green, bright¬ 
ening a little on the rumpi beneath, moderately bright 
king’s yellow; and the axillary tuft intense yellow with 
Bame-colour anteriorly ; throat and front of the neck very 
dark glossy purple, margined laterally and. at the gorget 
with bright steel-purple, below which is a trace of a narrow 
band of dark red.” 

Nectarinia jugular is, Vieillot. 

“ Jlammaxillaris, Blyth. 

STRAIGHT-BILLED SUN BIRD. 

Another of our common sun birds has a straighter and 
shorter bill than the preceding. 

Anthrcptes phcenicetis. 

RED-BACKED SUN BIRD. 

A small black sun bird with a brilliant scarlet back is 
another of our gaudy little visitors. 

Dicaum erythronotum. 

OTHER SUN BIRDS. 

There are other species both in these Provinces and 
Arracan. 

Dicceum cantillans. 

Nectarinia asiatica, Latham {Arracan .) 

sVN. “ mahrattensis, “ 

“ Certhia 

“ “ saccharina, Shaw. 

Nectarinia Gouldim, “ 

“ Hasseltii, Temm. “ 

SVN “ Y^ayrei, Blyth. 

“ Certhia sperata, Raffles. 

Dicceum Tickellite, Blyth (Arracan ) 
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STN. Dicmum minimum, Bljrth. 

“ Nectarinia minima, Tickell. 

“ Certhia erythrorhyncha, Latham. 

HOOPOE. 

The hoopoe is one of the few birds that we have in 
common with Europe, and which was well known to the. 
ancients. According to Grecian mythology, Tereus, king 
of Thrace, was turned into a hoopoe, hoopoes having been 
first seen on his monument; and in some parts of Europe 
it is regarded as a bird of omen. It is the lapwing of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy, in our received version. On 
this Coast, as in other parts of the world, it appears to be 
a bird of passage, for not one is seen in the rains, al¬ 
though during the dry season, they show their arched, 
buff-coloured crests in almost every garden in Maulmain. 

Upupa epops. 

ccooSStjoSn COJS'O. c8ea8^» 

WIDE-MOtJTHED BIRBS. 

The Fissirostres, birds with a wide gape, embrace seve¬ 
ral species of bee-eaters, rollers, kingfishers, trogons, 
nightjars, swallows, swifts, and swiftlets. 

GREEN BEE-EATER. 

The green bee-eater, a very handsome bird, is common 
all over the Provinces. The Karens call it the Mount 
Meru bird, because it is supposed to dwell there during the 
rainy season. 

Mcrops viridis. 

gcSooSid^sn (^Arracan.'^ onoij. 68o5^« 

LARGE BEE-EATEB. 

In Arracan there is a larger bee-eater. 

Alcemerops Athertonii. 
cjjDiojigcSi 

ROLLER. 

The roller, often by a misnomer called the blue jay, is 
diffused over all our compounds. The Burmese say that 
the most precious sapphire is exactly the colour of the 
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wings of this bird; and it is hence called the “ roller sap¬ 
phire.” 

Coraeias 4 ^is. 

“ assamiettsis. 

goSiSii. OOJ«|JO§. f1c^5ngSi 

BBOAO-BinLan rolleb. 

Another bird resembling a roller, but with a shorter and 
broader bill, and longer wings, tenants Arracan groves. 

Eurystomus orientalis. 

^vStenooSigcSu 

BLUE-BSCKEO KINGFIBBER. 

A small kingfisher with a blue back that I sent Mr 
Blyth, was 

Alcedo bengalensis. 

8^0£«OOCCO8i> SOJO^. c6^§^t 

LARGE KINGFISHER. 

A large blue-backed kingfisher is often seen on the 
banks of our rivers, whose skins are exported to China for 
their elegant feathers. 

Alsedo sinensis. 

(oo£@»« Tavoy.) ooj cy oj' ooj. 

BALCVON. 

The halcyon said to be another of the kingnshers 
on this Coast, common to India and Ceylon. 

Halcyon gurial. 

8^g68» oojoj. cBp8^« 

OTHER KINGFISHERS. 

The Karens have distinctive names for five other species 
of kingfishers; and Capt. Phayre found three more in 
Arracan. 

Halcyon Ameuropterus, (broun-teinged.J 

“ capensis, (blue-winged.) 

Ceyx purpurea, (small.) 
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TRO«K>NS. 

Some of the trogons are most magnificent birds. The 
Trogon rMplendats is said to have flvmes three feet in 
length, intensely brilliant, of metallic golden green, which 
were used by the ancient Mexicans as ornaments to their 
head-dresses. A green-headed trogon is found in these 
Provinces, and_a r^headed species in Arraean. 

Harpactes oreshios, {headgreen.) 

“ erpthrocephalus ( “ red.) 

(Arraean.) 

NlOBflAK. 

A nightjar, or goat-sucker, is one of our most common 
nocturnal visitors, and its loud sounding note may be often 
heard serenading the sleepless traveller in the stillness o f 
midnight. Its monotone is so much like coke, the Karen 
word for chop, that whenever noticed by the Karens they 
say, “ the nightjar is chopping down his trees.” The 
American whip-poor-will is a bird of the same genus. 
Besides the common Tenasserim species, a second inhab¬ 
its Arraean. 

Caprimtilgus macrurus. 

“ monticolus (ArrOcan.) 

cQooSi (gfi606n Arraean.') 
i)6j(95. eSposao^a 

. LYNCORNIS. 

Mr. Blyth mentions another bird in the Provinces of 
the nightjar tribe, which he calls a very beautiful bird. 

Lyncornis cerviniceps, Gould. 

SWALLOW. 

A swallow resembling the common Knglish species a- 
bounds over all parts of the Coast. 

Hirundo. 

Capt, Phayre met with two other species in Arraean. 
Hirundo rustica. 

^eSioggc8i 
Hirundo daurica. 
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wiMV'TAiLEo awirr. 

Tbe spinj'tailed fwift, a bird reaembliiig the swallow, 
tenaats the grovea^€te«dowiiy. ^ 

Acanthylis cmtdacuta. 

Hirundo “ Latham. 

EI>IULE*NBaT SWALLOW. 

The swallows, or swiftlets which build the edible nests, 
are so numerous in the limestone cares on the islets and 
islands on the Tavoy coast, that the Gcveruineut revenue 
front the bird-nest farm in 1847 was nearly eleven thou¬ 
sand rupees; but in 1849, it was more than four thousand 
rupees less. At Mergui they are not so numerous. 

The nests are of several qualities, the best being those 
which are taken before the bird lays its eggs, and which 
sell in China for about forty-five rupees the pound. 

In relation tb the identification of the species Mr. Blyth 
says : “As regards the Hirundo escuhnta ofLiunteus, there 
is no reason to suppose that this as described, with yello» 
irides and white-tipped tail, has any prototype in nature : 
ihe latter would be an anomaly throughout the cypselidas, 
but may refer perhaps to the white tail-markings of some 
real hirundo, erroneously supposed to be the constructer 
of the edible nests. Dr. Ilorsfield gives the species term¬ 
ed luwet by the Javanese a^ Hirundo csculenta, Osbeck 
stating that the specimens which he examined in Java, 
and those which he took to England, differ from Latham’s 
description in being unifornnfly of a blackish colour, with¬ 
out a white extremity to the rectrices. Another species, 
the lintlti of the Javanese, he gives as H. fuciphapa, 
Thunberg stating that ‘‘its nest is constructed of mos¬ 
ses and lichens, connected with the same gelatinous sub¬ 
stance which composes the. edible nest oY the preceding 
species.’ In the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
the same two species are distinguished'by the names 
lawct and lintyi, and the nest of the latter is described 
to be without the least value. And it is added : * The 
retfidence of these swallows, or swittlets, termed lintye in 
the Caves, contributes greatly to the injury of the holes, 
for which reason they are uestroyed as much as possible 
at each gathering. The nests which they make are con- 
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structed of grass-stalks. They are, however, of the same 
form, and ate as artfully made as the^jtiiers.’ 

“Heer Hooymdi likewise at«tes,' 'lMft besides the lawet, 
other species resort to the same caverns, which are 
named momomo, bocrong-itam, hoermg-zoekoe, and lintje. 
‘ These,’ he adds, ‘ are very similar to each other, except¬ 
ing the second, which has the head larger; and the feath¬ 
ers of all are entirely black. The nests which they con¬ 
struct are black and friable, composed of a light down.’ 
(Agglutinated?) * An opinion prevails that the presence 
of these birds is injurious to the caverns, on which account 
they are driven away as much as possible.’ Another writer 
in the same volume of the Bataviaascli Genootschap, men¬ 
tions the momos or bocrongitam (thus bringing together M. 
Hooynian’t first two species,) as a large kind with plumed 
tarsi, indicating thus a true cypselus, wliich is probably the 
constructer of the nests assigned by Dr Horsfield and others 
to the linchi. Assuredly however, the C. fuciphaga, 
(Thunherg,) linchi or lintye of the Javanese, identical upon 
comparison with Javanese specimens, would appear to be 
the sole producer of the numerous nests gathered on the 
rocky coasts of the Bay of Bengal: and the often quoted 
notice by Sir G. Staunton, in his account of tlie Earl of 
Macartney’s Embassy to China, must refer either to C. 
fuciphaga, or to an entirely new species, which is hardly 
to bu supposed in the locality. For be remarks: 

‘ 'I'he birds which build these nests are small grey swal¬ 
lows, with billies of a dirty white. The white belly is char¬ 
acteristic of C. fuuahaga ; and thi.s particular species 
occurs abundantly on parts of the coast of the Malayan 
Peninsula,in the Nicobar Islands, and the Mergui Archipel¬ 
ago, and so high as on certain rocky islets off the southern 
portion of the coast of Arracan, where'the nests are annual¬ 
ly gathered and exported to China. From all this range of 
coast we have seen no other species than fuciphaga, nor 
does it appear that any other has been observed ; and we 
have examined a multitude both of the adults and of young 
taken from the nests, collected in the Nicobars and pre¬ 
served in spirit, all of which were of the same species. 
Siill. what appears to be C. nidifica inhabits the moun. 
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tains far in the interior of India, though hitherto un* 
observed upon the eoasu; and it is worthy of notice 
that C. fuciphaga does not appear to have been hitherto 
remarked inland in this country.” 

It may be here added that C. fuciphaga is constantly 
seen inland in these Provinces. The Karens in the valley 
of the Tenasserim in the latitude of Tavoy, are well ac¬ 
quainted with the bird, and they say it crosses the moun¬ 
tains to and from the interior every year. That it is the 
same species there can be no doubt, for the Karen name 
of the bird is “ the white swallow,” from its white belly. 

Collocalia fueiphaga. 

Hirundo fuciphaga, Thun. 

GAL.I-1irACEOt7S BIRDS. 

The Rasores, of which the domestic fowl is the type, 
embrace in these Provinces peacocks, peacock-pheasants, 
pheasants, wild fowls, partridges, three-toed quails, green 
pigeons, rock pigeons, wood pigeons, and turtle doves. 

oaBBN-NCCRSO PEACOCK. 

The handsomest peacocks perhaps in the world inhabit 
our forests in great numbers. They do not usually ap¬ 
proach the towns, though I have often seen them in the 
neighborhood of Burman villages. The Burmese hare a 
saying, that ” wherever there are peacocks, there are 
tigers.” 

Pavo muticus, 
gcdlSt' Oo-isu 

PBACOCK-PHBASANT. 

The peacock-pheasant of Arracan is the Thibet pea¬ 
cock-pheasant, but the natives describe a crested pea¬ 
cock-pheasant as inhabiting this Coast, whose bril¬ 
liant ocellated plttmB|m equals in its play of colours the 
celebrated species of tbe llrduceas. 

Polppkctron chinguis, ( Thibetian .) 

Pavo thibetanus, " 

Polyphctron emphanum, (crested.) 

cnlfiti OOJSI93. 
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TEMAUEMM FBEAEANT. 

A pheasant often seen in the neighborhood of Tillages, 
is abundant throughout all the Proviuces, and in Burmah. 
EupJocomus lineatus. 
c|&i oojo^i. e6p6Si 

ARRACAN PHEASANT. 

The Arracan pheasant, Mr. BIfth sajrs, is an interme¬ 
diate race between the Assam and Tenasserira pheasants. 

Euplocotnus Horsjitldi. (Assam.) 

SILVER PHEASANT. 

The Chinese, or silver pheasant, I have seen in con¬ 
finement, and the southern provinces are said to be its 
habitat, but I have never met with it in our forests. 
Capt. Phayre found it in Arracan. The chaste hue 
of this bird contrasts delightfully with the magnificent 
colouring of the other species. 

Phasianus fasciatus. 

ARGIIS PHEASANT. 

The liareus have shown me the quill-feathers of a bird 
that is found in Mergui, which 1 judge to belong to the 
argus pheasant. 

Argus giganteus. 1 

TURKET. 

TRe turkey has been introduced, but not extensivly. 

3telcagris gallopavo. 

go5so6i> oqos'i- sSoosBt 

JUNGLE FOWL- 

Wild fowls are so numerous, that the crowing of cocks 
at dawn of day in the deepest parts of uninhabited jungles, 
is quite as loud as in the centre of villages. All our 
domestic fowls are supposed to be derived from this spe¬ 
cies, which differs from the jungle fowl of Ceylon and Hin¬ 
dustan. 

Gallus ferrugineus. 

“ bankivus. 

eco?0c6i OTUSV s8«Li 
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WILD TKLLOW BEN. 

The southern Karens describe a gallinaceous bird 
which they call the wild yellow hen, its Colour being yel¬ 
low and white. It is said to be the size of a hen, and 
that the male has two spurs on its legs, but I have 
never seen it, 

GT «0 bl cS^sSotSScSi 

rARTBIDGES. 

I have occasionally seen a partridge resembling the En¬ 
glish partridge, without a spur, but it is a rare bird. There 
are two species in Arracan, but whether the same or not 
1 am unable to say, as I have their names, but not their 
descriptions. 

Pardix Phayrei. 

“ olivaceu. 
da 


TllREE-TOEO dCAIL. 

The three-toed quail is a common bird on the sea-coast. 

Turtiix atrogularis. 

Odl IjS/. dS^cgSooojS" 

BED, AND PAINTED PARTRIDGE. 

On the Irrawaddy, between Ava and Rangoon, Dr. Grif- 
hth met with** red and painted partridges and quails,” but 
he does not give the systematic names. 

Perdix chukar 7 

ROLLULCS. 

Mr. Blyth mentions a bird related to the partridge in 
these Provinces, which be calls. 

RoUulus (?) oceUatus. 

The corresponding race in Arracan he says is 
Arboricola atroguluris, Blyth. 

YELLOW-BREASTED GREEN PIGEON. 

This is the moat common green pigeon in the Provin¬ 
ces. The male is “ distinguished by having a large 
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buff^orange patch on the 
band.” 

Treron itct^efa, 
Tinago " 

“ unicolor, 

“ vefHans, 


breast, and above this a Ulack 

Vieillot 
{male.) Jerdon 
{female.) “ 

Lesson^ 

ocgi^ip. 


NEPAUl. GREEN PIGEON. 

The Burmese and Karens hare no name to distinguish 
this species from the preceding, but call both by the 
same name. 

Treron nipalensis, Hodgson. 

Toria “ . 


yellowish-headeh green pigeon. 

The natives see no difference between this species and 
the two preceding. “ It is distinguished by having the 
anterior half of the head, and the medial portion of the 
tail, of the same yellowish green as the breast.” 

Treron viridifrons. 

MALABAR GREEN PIGEON. 

This bird has not been found in these Provinces, but it 
has been observed in Arracan, where the Arracanese call 
it gnu, as the Burmese do the other species. 

Treron Malahariea 

yinago “ Jerdon. 

“ aromatica, {mate) “ 

'■ affinis, {female) “ 

GAMPSORHYNCHU.S. 

Mr. Blyth describes a curious bird related to the green 
pigeons, and nearly allied to Swainson’s genus sphenurus, 
which he received from Arracan. 

Gampsorhynchus rufulus, Blyth. 

PBUIT-PIGEON. 

A large wild fruit-pigeon is often seen, and a second 
species has been found, in Arracan. 

Carpophaga sylvatica, 

“ insignis, {Arracan.) 

QtocBsv OtJgcSlI 
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OROCHD-nGEON. 

A haadsoms, dark-greeu gToUnd>-pigeoD, is not uncom* 
mon. 

Ckalcophaps indica, 

Colnmba “ Linn. 

INDIAN ROCK-PIdEON. 

'This is the bird from which the donoestic pigeons of India 
are derived, and which we have tame, if not wild. The 
principal diflference, Mr. Bljth says, between the pigeon of 
India and Europe is, that the former “ has a white rump 
and the latter a deep ash-coloured rump. There appears 
to be no other distinction between them; unless it be that 
the^lay of colours on the neck is finer in the Indian 

Columba intermedia. 

* POMPADOUR WOOD-PIGEON. 

This is a wild pigeon whose " general Colour is deep 
vinaceous ruddy," that Mt. Biyth had from the island of 
Ramree. 

Columba punicea. 

TURTLE DOVE. 

The plaintive coo of this speckled turtle dove is h'eard 
alike in the neighborhood of our large towns, and in the 
depths of our thickest forests. It is often seen in cages, 
and is the turtle dove of the Bible. 

Turtur suratensis. 

Columba turtur, Linn. 

gicooScgooS. OOjI^sS'^. OOJinSO'l. 

cSpC^So^* 

RING-DOVE. 

A turile-<love of a brick colour, with a half collar on the 
neck, sometimes called the ring-dove, is not uncommon. 

Turtur humilis. 
gico6»0oi ooj^n. 
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FOX-COLODRED TURTLE DOVE. 

This is a brotfiiiah dove, seen occasionally, but not 
often. ’ 

Turtur meena. 

i)0jo^j. dB^ooSi 

NICOBAR PIGEON. 

The Nicobar pigeon with its elegant neck-frill, is 
sometimes seen in confinement, and the Burmese call it 
by the same name that they do the partridge, and roller. 
I have never met with it in the jungles, although some 
of the natives tell me it is found there. 

Cahznas nicobarica, • Blyth. 

Goura “ 

Oeophilus nicobarctisis. 
aTii 


WABIMG BICIDS. 

The Cfrallatores, or waders, are numerous. In these 
Provinces and Arracan, there are herons, bitterns, demi- 
egrets, adjutants, cranes, ibises, open-beaks, rails or coots, 
water-hens, snipes, curlews, sand-pipers, oyster-catchers, 
snippets, turnstones, and plovers. 

WHITE PADDY-BIRD. 

Neaf the sea-coast, the bordering trees are often splen¬ 
didly illumined with a beautiful heron, whose snowy plu¬ 
mage amid the deep emerald foliage, looks in the distance 
like magnificent white blossoms : it is called in this coun¬ 
try the white paddy-bird. 

Ardea alba- 

c8pobaon»oncoiSo6i 

GREY HERON. 

A species of grey heron is common at Tavoy, in the in¬ 
terior as well as on the sea shore. The Karen name 
ihis bird bears at Tavoy, is at Alaulmain appropriated to a 
species of rail or coot. 

Ardea, 

ocjgoSn ooj«eqj.-oojGTO^i. oB^aSooioj^^i^srggi 

A I 
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NieUT-UBRON. 

In the dark silent night the voyager Is often startled by 
the dolorous scream of the night-heron along the shores, 
whose loud roar so much i, rabies the bellowing of a 
cow, that the Burmese call it the “ cow-bird," which re¬ 
minds us of the “ buU-of-the-bog,” one of the names of 
the bittern. 

Nyctiardea, Swain, 

gc^c^oii 


OtBEB neRONS. 


There are other herons on the Coast which I have not 
identified. Capt. Fhayre found the following in Arracan. 
Ardea malaccetisis. 


^6ioosor6ii 
Ardea purpurea. 

> 8%5s» 

Ardea schistacta, 

“ fusca. 

“ ardeiiaca, 

“ cinerea 
gcScjosi CC 081 
Nycticoraz* grUeus 


{large, slate colour.) 
{hroutn.) 

{small, slate colour.) 
{common British, broum.) 


{night-heron .) 


DEUl-EGRET. 


A demi-egret is met with in Arracan, but I hare never 
seen it in these Provinces. “ Colour,’’ says Mr. Blyth, 
“ uniform dark slaty throughout-, some specimens having 
a white line on the chin and throat. Adults have narrow 
lengthened plumes on the back and breast, similar to those 
of Ardea cinerea: the occipital plumes also are somewhat 
lengthened, as in herons generally; but I have seen no 
defined occipital crest, and doubt its ever possessing one. 
Beak mingled dusky, and dull yellowish, and the legs ap¬ 
pear to have been olive-gfeen.’’ 

Demigrelta coneolor. 


• ifyctiordM, 


SWaiiuofi, 
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TIOEB BITfEBN. 

The Asiatic Society’s Museum in Calcutta contains 
specimens of a curious tiger-bittern received from Arracan. 

Tigrisoma melalophos. 

ADJUTANT. 

Among the problems given Dr. Heifer to solve when he 
visited our shores, was, to ascertain if the breeding of ad¬ 
jutants takes place here, " as well as its manner.” He 
replied on returning to Calcutta : ‘‘The Ciconia argala, 
or the common Calcutta adjutant, is never seen on that 
Coast.” Here he was mistaken. It is very common in 
Province Amherst; and it builds its nest, the Karens in¬ 
form me, in the inaccessible summits of the mural lime¬ 
stone rocks, and occasionally near the tops of large wood- 
oil trees. 

The under tail-coverts are delicate and floating, form¬ 
ing plumes of the most exquisite texture, which, in Maul- 
inain command a high price. These plumes are kliown 
in England by the term marabou, a name taken from the 
African species. The natives tell me there are two species 
of adjutants, one of which produces finer plumes than the 
other; but 1 have seen only one, and doubt the existence 
of two species. 

Ciconia argala. Vigors. 

Lcptoptilas argala. 

Argcda gigantea. 

o^oSn gcS^ti) OOJOOJ. cS^S^i 

(with handsomest plumes.) 

BLACK AND WHITE WADINO-BIRO. 

A bird described as a crane, or tantalus, with a white 
breast, and black bill, head, and back, is found in Am¬ 
herst province, but I have never seen it. A part of the 
plumes offered for sale are said to be the under tail-coverts 
of this bird, but inferior to those furnished by the adjutant. 

^cxjcoo* OTOla. c6^d88^ 
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CR 4 MC. 

A large slate-coloured crane is often seen stalking 
about the paddy fields, and near the sea-shore. It is 
sometimes called the adjutant without a pouch. 

Grus antigone. 

@8@oi goa.-oojcoj. dSpcBsogli 

c8^§^n c8p08l» j0C§C2i5ii c8» 

RED-RUMr. 

A bird which I have not seen is represented to me, by 
the natives, as of the heron tribe, but is said to have a red 
rump. The Burmese call it by the name given to the 
broad-bill in Arraoan. “ 

goScooSi- oojoeaosi. 

IBIS. 

(Japt Phayre met with a white ibis in Arracan, nearlj 
related to the sacred ibis venerated by the Egyptians. 

Ibis Macci. 

OPEN-BEAK. 

Another bird of the ibis tribe inhabits Arracan, whose 
lower mandible is curved, and touches the upper at the 
base and top only. 

Anastomus coromandelianus. 

sggoSi 

RAIL OR COOT. 

In Province Amherst, I have noticed a species of rad 
or coot. 

Rallus ,' vel Fulica. 

cG|@o5oii OOJnsgj. cS^ojSgsngS" 

WATER-HCN. 

A species of water-hen inhabits Arracan. 

Gallinula javaniea. 

“ phanieura. 

co^rgoSn 
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SMPB. 

The snipe is a very common bird in the Provinces, but 
commands a high price in bazar. 

Scolopax hetcruna, (Arracan.) 

cgooSi (®Scgi5ii. ilrracon.) t'OJOeTnoi.-OOJOn5s3j 

cSpc6^5i cS^cos^sg 

CURLEW. 

The curlew is quite abundant on the sea-shore. 

Numenius arquata, (Arracan.) 

S^sycooSobgoSii (ogcoDSCoo^oSn Arracan.) 

TURNSTONE. 

I think I have seen the common turnstonc, on the sea¬ 
board. 

Strepsilas intcrpres. 

OYSTER-CATCHER. 

Mr. Blyth has had specimens of the common European 
oyster-catcher from Arracan, and I believe it inhabits 
these Provinces. He appears to regard it as identical or 
nearly so with the Australian species, so it is a very wide¬ 
ly distributed bird. 

Jlimantopus ostralrgus. 

“ longirustris (Australia.) 

“ picalus “ 

SAND-PIPER, AND SNIPPET. 

Sand-pipers and snippets are common in Arracan, nini 
if I am not mistaken on this Coast also. 

Tringus , ( Sand-piper .) 

Tetanus, (Snippet.) 

aScejSu 

SPUR-WINOBD PLOVER. 

A species of plover with a spur on the wing is a com¬ 
mon bird. 

Pluvianus spinosus. 

SScqt (go5coc^£s« Arracan.) 

OOJOoDloJ. cB^cooSn cBpo6S@g 

A* 
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COMMON PLOVER. 

A species of plover without a spur is also seen- 
Pluvicmus goensis, {Arracan.) 

SWIMSIING BIRDS. 

The Natatores, or swimming birds, consist in these Pro¬ 
vinces of wild ducks, teal, pelicans, snake-birds, cormor¬ 
ants, sea-swallows, gulls, and scissors-bills. 

WILD DOCKS. 

At least one species of wild duck is common on this 
t’oast, and two are known in Arracan. One afternoon, 
liaving made a sudden egress, with my Karen guide, from 
a tunnel under Dongyan mountain, we raised an immense 
number. Hundreds and hundreds of ducks, teal, and 
other water-fowl burst from the rocks and fens, and 
■wheeled over our heads, forming thick clouds forty or fifty 
feet above us, and all uttering one continued clang of 
wild sea music. 

Dendrocygna major, (Arracan ) 

Pleciropterus melanotus, “ 

©coDaoSbi 

TEAL. 

Ajspecies of teal is seen in great numbers on the plains, 
where there are lakes and ponds of water. 

Dendrocygna arcuaia, (Arracan.) 
o8oc8i OOJO'XOI'). cfipQ^OOn C 018 » 

BLACK-BANDED TEAL. 

The Karens describe a small teal with a black band 
around Its neck, which 1 have not seen, nor do 1 find it 
described. • 

GOOSE. 

The goose has been introduced into the Provinces 
from other parts of India. All the domestic geese in 
India, Mr. Blyth says, are the mixed progeny of 

Anser cinereus, and 
“ cygnoidcs. 

c^fii OOJOOl cSpOOlB 
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PELICAN. 

This princely water-bird is no where abundant in these 
Provinces, yet it is seen netting fish with its capacious 
pouch in our solitary lowland streams and ponds. It is a 
fine swimmer, and the natives say it wheels high over the 
waters, then makes a sudden graceful sweep upon the 
shoals of fish beneath, which it skims up in great abun¬ 
dance. 

Pelecanus rufcscens 7 
0^16^« 

SNAKE-BIRD. 

On some of our inland streams the darter is common. 
This bird resembles the coilnorant, but has a much longer 
neck, which it bfts above the water when swimming,while 
its body is immersed, with a snake-like motion. 

Plotus Vaillantii. 

co£o^« OGjlSa. 

CORMORANT. 

The cormorant, that ominous bird so dreaded by the 
Druids, has one representative on this Coast, which may 
be often seen fishing on the banks of fresh-water streams 
and ponds. Wordsworth, alluding to the sea-mew scream¬ 
ing around the arch Druid’s brow, adds : 

“ And toward the mystic ring 
Where augurs stood, the future questioning, 

Slowly the Cormorant alma her heavy flight, 

Portending rum to each baleful rite.” 

This bird is a noble fisher, and trained to that business 
in Holland and China. In Arracan it has the same name 
as the darter, but I have never heard that name applied 
to it in these Provinces. < 

Phalacrocoraz Javanicus 7 

GsoDcq^” (co5o^« Arracan.) s<^aS)03j. 

SEA-SWALLOW. 

A species of tern, or sea-swallow, as these birds are 
called in England, is often seen on the coast. 

Sterna poliocerca, Gould. 

Thalaseus crutatus, 7 Stevens. 
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OTHER SEA SWALLOWS. 

Four Other species of tern which are found iu the Bay 
of Bengal, probably visit our coast. 


Thalasseus, Bevgalensis. 

Melanosterna anasthaitus, Scopoli. 

■tn. Sterna panaya. Lath. 

“ “ infuscata, Licht. 

“ “ anlarctica, Lesson. 

“ grisen, 1 , Horsfield. 

svN, Hydrochiledon, “ “ 

“ “ marginata, Blyth. 

Anous tenuirostris, Temm. 


GULL. 

Gulls are common on the sea-shore, where they are 
called by the natives “ sea-parrokeets.” 

Larus fuscus f 

gSccgsii oScooSccjnSojoggt oSaesoojo^lSj. 

SCISSORS-BILL. 

At Tavoy the sheer-water, or scissors-bill, is frequently 
seen cleaving the water with its curious bill, the upper 
mandible of which is much shorter than the lower. It 
has never been noticed among the collections of birds 
sent to Calcutta, either from these Provinces or Arracan. 
A specimen that I examined differed in no important res¬ 
pect from the European species. 

Rhynckops nigra. 
oScooScoTgoSn OOJbltte. 

TROrie-BIRD. 

A single species of tropic-bird, or boatswain-bird, with its 
two long tail feathers, is known to inhabit the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal ; and it is rather remarkable that while it differs from 
the species found near the Mauritius on the west, PA. 
candicus ; and from the species found towards Australia 
on the east, P/i. ph<Bnieurm ; it is identical with the 
common tropic-bird in the Atlantic C^ean. 

Pk<eton athereus. 
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"Almost every reptile and fish of the Tenasserim coast 
must necessarily be new,” remarked a gentleman of no 
ordinary scientific attainments. And it is a very com¬ 
mon error to suppose that, because the productions of a 
country are unknown, they are therefore new to science. 
No one appears to have examined our fish, but a collec- 
of twenty-seven species that 1 sent Mr. Blyth, contained 
only one new species, though the principal part of them 
were fresh-water fish ; and from the little attention I have 
been able to bestow upon them, 1 judge that by far the 
larger proportion of our fishfes are common to other coasts 
bordering the Bay of Bengal. 

LARGE SCALED-FISH. 

The Macrohptcs, or large-scaled fish of the order with 
spinous rays in the dorsal fin, embrace on this Coast, 
perch, cockup, band-fish, umber, Indian whiting, mullet, 
mango-fish, king-fish, climbing perch, and snake-lieads. 

LARGE PERCH. 

A perch which sometimes grows two feet long is often 
seen in Maulmain bazar, and is esteemed a valuable fish 
by Europeans. The formula of the fin rays is, 

a 7,1-11; P. 15; V. 1-5 ; A. 3-9 ; C. 17.* 
Perea. 

c1srorao:8» ojsjJOOj'V. gPogsxcSi'i 

SMALL PERCH. 

A small species of perch is common in the interior of 
the Provinces. 

D. 7, 1-14 ; P. 10 : V. 1-5 ; A. 3-15; C. 18. 
Perea, Linn. 

clioSooS" (clicQoooSi Tavoy.) 

• Tbat is D , the dorsal haA in the firn fin 7 rays all spinous ; in the second fin 
1 spmous, and 11 thaiaresoft. P., the pectoial fin, has 16 soli rays. V«, the 
ventral fin has 1 spinous ray, and 6 that are soft A., the anal fin Um 3 spmous 
and 8 soA rays C, the caudal fin has 17 rays. 
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COCKCP. 

A fish which Europeans in India call cockup, is 
very common on the coast, and often ascends the large 
rivers a long distance. Crawfurd found it a hundred and 
twenty miles from the sea, in the Irrawaddy, and charac¬ 
terizes it as “ one of the best Indian fishes.” It resem¬ 
bles the basse, or wrasse, and I know it from examina¬ 
tion to be of the genus lates, and I have good reason to 
believe it is L. nobilis, though I am unable to speak with 
certainty, for the want of books which describe that spe¬ 
cies.* 

Lates nobilis 1 

ajooo:)col6s« ej9j>Ot5§. 

8IL.AGO. 

A salt-water fish less than a foot in length, with the first 
ray of the two dorsal fins very long, is seen occasionally in 
bazar. It belongs to Cuvier’s genus silago, and Mr. Blyth, 
to whom I sent a specimen, said it was 
Silago acuta. 
clroccgit 


BAND-FISH. 

At the fishing villages on the sea-coast I have noticed 
a species of chatodon, or band-fish. 

Chaetodon. 

citoii ojwi'ts:. 

ELEPHANT-EAR FISH. 

A fish of the chstodon tribe, which the natives call 
“ elephant’s ear, ” from its shape, is found in great abun¬ 
dance on the Tavoy coast. It resembles 
Pomacentrus marginatus, 
cniooS^oji 0^0388^^* 


• Crawfurd cirM Cait vaeti aa the ayetematic name of cocknp, but that le a ape- 
dee of India w&Kin|r, and 1 hare the authority of Dr. U'Clelland for appropriating 
the name to L. nob^. 
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UMBER. 

A species of umber, a fish resemblinff a perch, some* 
times called seB*perch, was among the described species 
that I sent Mr. Blyth. 

ScicBita, 

o5cooSc1*cg«. <jJS>c6j o^ISj. 

INDIAN WHITING. 

There are two or three species of fish common in Cal¬ 
cutta that are called whiting, from their resemblance, both 
in form and flavour, to the European fish of that name. 
One species is frequently seen in the Maulmain 'bazars, 
and besides being a good 5sh for the table, its air-bladder 
makes excellent isinglass. I think I have observed more 
species than one sold under the same native name, but 
the specimen 1 sent Mr. Blyth he said was 
Corvinus eeitor. 

cljtjoSooS* cHscqjcSv dl»@r6i 

not A. 

This is another species of Indian whiting that also fur¬ 
nishes isinglass, and which Mr. O'Riley sent up to Cal¬ 
cutta from Amherst. Dr. M'Clelland wrote : “ It be¬ 
longs to the genus corvinus, closely allied to C. viger, but 
of monstrous dimensions compared with the European 
species.” 

Bolo chaptis, Buch. 

Corvinus “ M'Clell. 

fo5oocco5i O'Riley. 

LAEOE MuLlET. 

A species of mullet is very common, and is often seen 
on the tables of Europeans, by whom it is highly esteem¬ 
ed. Mr. Blyth, to whom 1 sent a specimen for the deter¬ 
mination of the species, wrote that it was abundant in 
Calcutta, but “ is of a species I could never determine 
from descriptions.” 

Mugil. 

cl*003QOJI 
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LARGE-ETBD MULLET. 

We have ajaother mullet, equally valuable tor the table 
with the last, and equally common in Calcutta, but distin¬ 
guished among other things by its small head, smaller 
scales, and goggle eyes which appear to be starting out 
of its head. 

Mugil cepsalotui, Vallenciennes. 

ci!o£«i 

SHALL MULLET. 

A small mullet is often found in great numbers in the 
river near Maulmain, which many of the Burmese regard 
as the young of the preceding, but it is a distinct species, 
of which Mr. Blyth wrote that he bad never seen it be¬ 
fore, but had “ made it out to be ” 

Mugil subviridis, Valenciennes. 

MANGO TISH. 

This is a splendid ^sh and a favorite with many. It is 
nearly relatea to the mullets, and remarkable for the long 
filaments to the pectoral fins. 

Polynemus paradiscus. 

“ Risua, Buch. 

KINC-FISH. 

A few years ago the attention of the Commissioners of 
these Provinces and Arracan was drawn to the fish that 
produce isinglass; and the result was, the discovery on 
our shores of the species of Indian whiting noticed above, 
and Polynemus sele, a fish that is found from Calcutta to 
Otaheite. The polynemus produces isinglass of the best 
quality, and Mr. O’Riley estimated that two thousand 
pounds might be obtained annually oST Apiherst alone. 
None of our merchants have yet entered into the isinglass 
speculation, but the sounds are a constant article of traffic 
among the Chinese. 

Mr. Blundell said the largest sounds were exported from 
Rangoon, and that they sell here at about half a rupee a 
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;ji)ui! 'ir.' ■ Bogle wrote, that about ten thousand 

.'the ;isn, lar^! . u,d small, were taken annually in Arra- 
• i.n; sountls sold there for about a third of a 

ruuce per t-.ou.. 1 io ,he Chinese, who exported them to 
I'e..,- -g, .vhere they are said to bring more than a rupee 
a pc’ ..J The specimens that have been prepared in 
India ft,’the European market, are “ complained of,” 
sa i-i Dr. ‘'t Cieiland, “ as being too thick, if intended to 
CO' 'i it.’.- tut-, "titioi. with the superior varieties of Rus¬ 
sia’ is - 13'': The first quantities sent from India 

-■ cniv li 7rf., others have been sold for 3s., and a 


.V .-ainnles have been valued at 4s. 

per pound. 

Poh/nemus 

sale. 

Buch. 

' " 

plebcius. 

Brouss. 


lineatus. 

Lacep. 

(( 

gclatinosus. 

M’Clell. 

ka-tha 

(the young) 

O'Riley. 

lukwah 

(Arraean,) Bogle. 

f^ooSii 

(Tavoy.) 
-Emoi ( Otaheitc.) 



CLIMBING PERCH. 

The climbing perch is a small fish, abounding in our 
xvatefs, which has the power of climbing up out of the 
water on the roots of trees, and which will make its way 
on land, the Karens say, a quarter of a mile. It corres¬ 
ponds precisely to Gmelin's description of Perea scandens 
in his edition of Linnajus, excepting in some of the fin- 
rays ; more especially in the soft rays of the dorsal and 
anal. It was placed by Cuvier in his genus anabas, and 
to this Mr. Blyth referred a specimen 1 sent him; but the 
tin-rays differ sufficiently to constitute it a distinct species. 

D. 17-25 ; P. 12 : V. 1-6 : A. 10-18 ; C. 17. P. scandens, 
(iimelin. 

D. 17-9 : P. 13 : V. 1-5: A. 9-12 . C. 17. The Tenasse^ 
fira dsh. 
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AMPRIBtoes BNaKE-BBAO. 

Two or three species of ophiocephalus are very eonynon. 
They are fresh-water fish, appropriately named,! for the 
head is very much like a snake’s head, and they are re¬ 
markable for the power of making their way from one pool 
to another on land. One species it is said, usually lives 
in hollow logs and holes, never in streams, and often a long 
time in the jungle without water. It appears to be either 
the same species, or a nearly related one to the burn- 
chang of Boutan, which the natives believe falls from hea¬ 
ven, from the circumstance of its being found after 
rain far from the water. Some of the Karens regard these 
with a superstitious awe, and abstain from eating them. 
They have a legend that they were formerly men, changed 
into fish for their sins ; and the Pwo Karens at Tavoy say : 
“ If people eat them, they will be transformed to lions.’’ 
The fame of this fish had reached Greece more than two 
thousand years ago, for it is mentioned as a remarkable 
Indian fish by Theophrastus. 

Ophiocephalus atnphibcus 1 

dlgocncfn ojlnj 03^301. pc^co^v 

SPOTTED SNAKE-HEAD. 

A species of ophiocephalus common at Maulmain, i.s 
remarkable for three black spots on the body just below 
the lateral line, at equal distances between the termina¬ 
tion of the pectoral fins and the base of the caudal; and 
a bright red circle on the base of the upper lobe of the 
caudal fin, occupying nearly the whole breadth, with a 
deep black centre. Two small black dots are seen on 
the same lobe a little above the circle, and the dorsal and 
anal fins are spotted with white at the base, while these 
with the caudal are nearly black on the margin. In some 
specimens a reddish stripe runs from the eye just above 
the lateral line to the red spot on the tail. The back is 
dark, and the belly of a light or whitish colour. A full 
grown one is said to be a yard long. The fin-rays are, 

D : 50. P. 16 : V. 5 : A. 36 ; C. 12. {long rays.) 

Ophiocephalus. 

wj09'^. 
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banded snake-bead. 

A, species of ophiocephalus with a singularly variegated 
marking is occasionally brought to the bazars. The up¬ 
per parts ere dark olive green, and above the lateral line 
the body is crossed with from fifteen to eighteen dark 
bands. The lower parts are tinged with rose on the 
sides, and banded with dark lines so as to meet the up- 
pe"- bands on the lateral line, and form an ohtuse angle. 
It rarely grows a foot long. 

I sent Mr. Blyth a specimen of either this species or 
the preceding, and he wrote : “ This ophiocephalus is. 

I believe, not named, but I have before had it from 
Goalpara.” The fin rays are, 

D. 33 : P. 15 : V. 5 : 25 . C. 11. 

cl3ej|o ojla. 

SMALL SNAKE-HEAD. 

A smaller species of ophiocephalus, the natives call 
cltqloc^Sa nj-onei. 0^oxc8x» 

At Tavoy I have noticed a fish resembling a spectes ol 
'iphiocephalus, but of which I have no notes. 
clgOOCoOOn ej03jO‘lJ. 

small-scaled fish. 

The Microlcptcs, or small scaled fish, including the 
other tribes with spinous rays in the dorsal fins, do not 
appear to be very numerous ; but they are represented in 
our waters by Indian mackerel or tunny, ophidians, long- 
snouts, dories, pomphrets, ribon-fish, flat heads, gobie-. 
amblyopus-suckers, and periophthalmi- 

TUNNV. 

A fish of the mackerel tribe, often called Indian mac¬ 
kerel, or Indian tunny, belonging to the genus thyn- 
nus, is not uncommon at Tavoy. 

Thynnus. 

OPHIDIAN. 

This fish is often described as resembling a small eel, 
but it has strong spines on the back, and before the anal 
fin. 
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RhynchohdeUa ocillata- 

«jj sev ■ 

BANDED OPHIDIAN. 

Of another fish resembling the above in form, but of 
more brilliant colours, Mr. Blyth .wrote : “The mastacem- 
balus with transverse stripes is a new species.” A green 
and yellow ground on the back and sides is crossed by a- 
bout twenty five blue bands. There are 29 spines be¬ 
fore the dorsal, and three before the anal, and there are 
three on the preoperculum. 

Maitacembalus. 

clssgo^si (clsq6a:j« ^ Tavoy.) esjsei. 

LAKGE-SNOUT. 

A fish of the same tribe as the two preceding species is 
not rare ; it is nearly related to M'Clelland’s Macrog- 
nathus undulatus from Chusan. Like that it has 37 spines 
on the back in front of the dorsal, and three before the 
anal. The pectoral fin is also round, and contains about 
20 rays. It differs however in having a truncated caudal 
with about 20 rays, instead of a lanceolate one, and in 
the figuring on its sides. 

Macrognathus, 

clsqSa 0^9^' 

SMALL DOBEE. 

A small fish of the dorce tribe, common in our waters, 
Mr. Blyth said was, 

Equula ruconius. 

oScooScl*c8o5» (j6cooScl8c0aDc5« 

o^lSjejj q)5 onJ.-o^ 13 j esj O^J 

POHPHRET. 

This fish is very abundant on the Tavoy coast, and in 
a smooth sea may be seen deep in the water in great num¬ 
bers, but they are very shy of the hook. They are con¬ 
sidered one of the best fish for the table. 

Stromateus f Linn. 

di^^dltdlcgoSi 
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BIBBOIf-riSH. 

A specteB of ribbon-fish is very cosnmon at Tavoy, and 
is dried in iarge qaantUieB. 

€^ymnetret. 

diioDg^^i ojbSabe^. 

FLATBEAS. 

A species of flathead which I sent Mr. Blyth proved to 
be 

PlatecephaJus ckaca. 

OOBT. 

A small fish abont six inches long, with two dorsal fins 
and a depressed head, the under jaw projecting, is 
found in the bazars. , 

Oohius giuris. 

roco^ii rocD::^i» WJOajbe'i.-OJS^/O^. oo 

POINT-TAILED OOBV. 

A small goby with a lanceolate tail, and teeth on the 
front of the jaws like a pike, is sometimes seen in bazar. 
The dorsal and anal fins are long, reaching nearly to the 
base of the caudal. 

Gobius ? 

AM BLTOPtlS-SDCKER. 

This is an ugly looking fish, with the form of a small 
eel, having the ventral fins united into a concave disk like 
a sucker. The lower parts are red, and the upper lead 
colour. 

Amblyopus Cuv. 

Psilosoma, Swain. 

c1«0^fn 00003 n 

PEBIOPHTHALMUS. 

At least two different species of this genus may be 
seen hopping about, in and out of the water, on every mud- 
bank within the reach of tide-waters. Europeans often 
call them frog-fish. 

Periophtkalmus. 
clioSn Tavoy.) 

oorc^« 
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CMfiP tfAHlIjS. 

The etrp' triibe ha» nore ayeci e i ik tfewM Prbfiticef 
than any other family with which I am acquainted. It 
embraoM r^esentalivea oT^rpe, cirrina, laheo, barbels, 
bFeama, BaatdmtM, peritan^iSf opeariona, bacaitas, gudgeons, 
whi(e-M, and ioai^s^ 


CAKP. 

Buchannan says of the eaila that it ‘‘ differs from the 
common carp of Europe only in waotisg eirti.” The 
carp of our waters has precisely the same number of fin 
rays as the catia, and four cirri also, like the European 
carp ; but M'Clejland adds “ It also differs from that 
species in the want of spinous rays in the dorsal and 
anal, as WeH as in genhrai form. It approaches however, 
much nearer the Prussian Carp, V. gibelie, the general 
figure, character of the fins, and number of their rays, 
being the same in both, but they differ in the sine of their 
scales and proportion of the head.” 

Our species, although it bears a strong resemblance to 
the European carp, does not correspond exactly to the de.^ 
scriptioii of any European, or Indian species to which I 
can refer. It belongs to the genus cirrinus as defined by 
M'Clelland, which Im says is ‘‘ represented in America 
by the catastomi, and in Europe by C^pritmt proprius.’’ 
The peculiar fleshy lips of this and the two or three species 
following, bear a very strong resemblance to the lips of 
the catastomi of the Ohio river. Unlike the catia the head 
is short, forming about one fourth of the whole length 
from the snout to the base of the caudal fin, and it.4 
depth about two thirds of its length. 

The back which is raised like the common carp, is of 
deep lead colour, gradually growing lighter towards the 
belly, which is white ; but the centre of each scale all over 
the body is tinged with red, of greater or less intensity, 
which distinguishes it at a gluice from the allied species 
There are forty two scales on the lateral line, pd four¬ 
teen from the ventral fin to the first ray of the dorsal 
D. 18 : P. 18 : V. 9 : A. 8 : C. 19- 
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CtfpriHUs, Buch. 

Cirrinus, M'Clell. 

CALABABV CABP. 

This is a dark coloured with deep Um reflections, 
and thick pendulous lips, lixe the American cataatomus. 
It is a common fish in Bengal, and was placed by Curier, 
incorrectly however, amoag the barbels; by Bnchannan 
among the carps, and by H'OeUand in his genus cirrinus, 
Cirrinui eo&bosv, M’C^l. 

Cyprinus " Buch, 

Rokitu “ Biytb. 

cnifr6@3« OjAjOSl. 2^*4* 

NANIMKA caip. 

Another of Buchannan’s carps called nandina in Ben^ 
gal, is sold in the bazars of Sl'attimain under the same 
native names as the preceding, although the dorsal fin is 
ipuch longer. *■* The coksur ofthe upper part of the body 
is dark green, with coppery -reflections ; belo*v, it is 
white; the fins are dark and the eyes red.'’ Al’Clelland 
found it in the Bramaputra, but was not aware of its exis¬ 
tence on this Ooast. 

Cyprinus nandina, Buch. 

.drrinus “ M’Clell. 

ROHItA CARP. 

This species is rare in the Provinces, bat large quart* 
titles are imported, dried and smoked, from Burniah Projv 
er, Buchannan says: “ It is a most valuable fish." 
Cyprinus Rakiia, 

Cirrinus " 

LABEOs 

A small scaled fish of the carp 
ideacent scales, and no cirri, which grows a foot and a 
half long, is occasionally seen in the Maulmain bazar. It 
has fifty eight scales on the lateral line, and nineteen or 


Buch. 

M’Clell. 

tribe, with reddish if- 
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twenty in a cross line from the ventral to the base of the 
dorsal fin. The fin formula is, 

D. 16: P.18: V. 9 : A. 6: C. 510. 

Cyprinus, £uch. 

Labeo, M’Clell. 

eii86;j6i. 

MOBTON BABBEL. 

This is one of the most beautiful fish in the Provinces, 
and when removed from its own element, its burnished 
scales of green and yellow glisten and play in the sun¬ 
light, like a panoply of brilliants. 

Length of the head to that of the body as one to four, 
twenty three scales along the lateral line, and six in an 
oblique line from the base of the ventrals to the base of 
the spinous ray before the dorsal. The fin rays are, 

D. 10 : P. la : V. 8 : A. 7 : C. 20. 

It appears to be a new species, for it is not described in 
M’Clelland’s monograph of the Indian cyprinidas, but ap¬ 
proaches nearest jB. hexagonolepus, from which it differs 
materially in the scales and fin rays, and in the general 
form and tints, as represented in M’Clelland’s coloured 
figure of that species. Though common in the southern 
Provinces, I have never met with it at Maulmain. 

The species has been dedicated to Dr. Morton, Civil 
Surgeon to the Tenasserim Provinces, a gentlemap no 
less distinguished for his knowledge of the natural pro¬ 
ductions of this Coast, than for his urbanity, skill, and be¬ 
nevolence in his profession ; and who is well acquainted 
with the haunts of this fish at the Sacred Lakes in the vi¬ 
cinity of Tavoy. 

These lakes, or reservoirs, are two small currentless 
basins in Pagaya river, which sleep at the foot of pagoda- 
crowned precipices from one to two hundred feet high. 
The fish are held sacred by the Buddhists to those antique 
pagod reliques, and come in shoals to the handfuls of rice 
thrown them by the passing traveller, as fearless of man, 
as of the barking deer that qqaffs of their waters. 

Barbus Mortonius, F. M. 

d1jqo5fs» Ojq)5. 
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LONG-BEABDED BARBEL. 

1 have never seen the fish designated by the native 
names below, since I received M’Clelland’s work on the 
cyprins, but the “ peculiar appendages to the lower jaw,’’ 
distinguishes it from all others, and there is little room 
for doubting the identity of the species. It is not a very 
abundant fish. 

Jiftrbus yrogenciu’!, M’Clell. 

Cyprimt? tor, Bucli 

c1sg|o5oc6i 

TAVOV MOUNTAIN BARBEL. 

This fish does not appear j,o have been described, and 
might be brought into the genus cyprinus, or carp, ns 
described by some writers, but according to M’Clelland’s 
arrangement it is a .species ol mountain barbel. It has 
two small cirri on the upper jaw, the dorsal fin is long 
with sixteen rays, and the scales are small; thirty three 
r>n the lateral line. 

Orcinus. 

ej S3J e5e. cozeS^u 

TEf4.4S9ERIIVf BREA.M. 

1 call this fish a bream, though it has a bony ray in the 
dorsal, because in every other generic respect it corres- 
pondsrto the English bream, which it much resembles in 
form. The Karens call it “the peepul leaf,’’ from its oval 
form. The formula of the fin rays is, 

D. 9 . P. 15: V. 9: A. 19; C. 19. 

Ahramis. 

NABROW-MOUTHEH CARP. 

A class of small fish that were referred to the carps liy 
Buchannan, M'Clelland has formed into a new genus, 
which he calls systomus, from their small mouths, and of 
which we have several species. One is distinguished for 
a yellow caudal fin, edged with black. 

Systomus. 

0Dj58Sc8i 
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BLACK'UANDSD 8YBTOMD6. 

Another species of systomus, with two small cirri 
to the upper jaw, and blackish bands on the sides, 
that grows as large as a barbel,is not uncommon at Tavoy. 
The ventral and anal fins are reddish, and there are twen¬ 
ty five scales on the lateral line. 

Stj$tnmus. 

cisQSgCOOobn €SJ g'l. 

BLACK AND BED TAILED SVSTO.VIUS. 

A handsome species of systomus, that I think is unde¬ 
scribed, has the extremities of the dorsal, ventral, anal, and 
caudal fins, of a bright scarlet colour ; but the external 
rays of the caudal fin are deep black, contrasting boldly 
with the red rays. Two small barbulcs are attached to 
the upper jaw, inter-opercula black with a small black 
spot ininiediaiely above them, and sub-opercula tinged 
with red. The spinous ray of the dorsal fin is serrated, 
and there are thirty one scales on the lateral line, and 
thirteen on an oblique line from the base of the ventrals 
to the base of the dorsal. 

D'.); P. 11; V. 9: A . 7 : C. 19. 

Systomus. 

(citcoyfss Tmioy^ ajoeiwSi. ^^00^811. 

BLACK SPOTTED SYSTOMUS. 

Another species of systomus is abundant, with the ge¬ 
neral form of the preceding, but wanting its colours, 
though the gill covers are yellowish, and the ventral fin 
slightly tinted with red. It has no barbules, and the dor¬ 
sal spinal ray is not serrated. There is a black spot on 
the dorsal fin, and on some specimens a black band a- 
cross the caudal fin. Twenty four scales are counted on 
the lateral line, and nine in an oblique direction across 
the body. In general appearance it strongly resembles 
M'Clelland’s figure of 8. malacopterus, but corresponds 
nearest to the description of iS. sophore. 

D. 9 : P. 15 : V. 10 : A. 7 ; C. 20. 
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Si/stomus sophore, ? M'Clell. 

Cyprinus “ Buch. 

cl^i ej OOJ §1. 0^00^0% 

ROSB'FIN'NED STfTOMUS. 

Another species of systomus, with red-tipped fins, and 
without barbuies, is common. 

Systomus. 

esj«0TS)3l. 

BL4CK-TAI1.BO SYSTOMUS. 

Another small fish, from four to sir inches long, with 
the caudal fin partly black, and hence called by the Bur¬ 
mese the black tailed fish, isf T think, a species of 

Systomus. 

cTt(§b< eSjGBlGlQ'l. 

IILACK-IIACKEO SYSTOMUS. 

One species of the genus is characterized by a black 
back. 

Systomus. 

c'lg^crjoSoDOt OJDJHJJO'I. 

rERILAMP. 

A small fish belonging to Cuvier’s genus abramis, or 
bream, but vvbicb falls into M'Clelland’s new genus pe- 
rilampus, abounds here The mouth is placed on the up¬ 
per part of the head, the hack straight from the head to the 
tail, au<l it appears to be nearly related to P. pcrscus, but 
they differ in the fin rays. 

Perilampus. 

cniCOOcSccOOn OJOJSSj. 

SCARLET-FINNED PERILAMP. 

A distinct species with reddish fins, the mouth opening 
upwards, and the lateral line near the edge of the belly, is 
common at Tavoy. 

Perilampus. 

clio^« oj05(5'1. g^8S::8a5crj5^i 
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OPSARION. 

Among our small fish of the carp tribe, is coe with a 
greenish back. 

D. 8 ; P. 12 ; V. 8 : A. 1» . C. 30. 

Opsarius pholicephalus ? 

WHITE IIELLIED OI SARION. 

Another opsarion, with a silvery white abdomen, and 
golden green back, is nearly related to one of M'Clelland’s 
Species. 

D. 9 . P. 12 ; V, 7 . A. 20 ; C. 19. 

Opsarius albulus, M’Clell. 

Cyprinus phulo, Buch. 

c';sG\6cd'6iooii esj OD 

BACAIL.A. 

A species of opsarius resembling the preceding, with 
the sa.Tie native names, I sent to Mr.Blyth, who said it wa.s 
Buchannan’s bacaila. 

Ops 'irius bacaila, M’Clell. 

Cyprinus “ Buch. 

LARUE OUDUEON. 

A species of gudgeon which grows from one to two feet 
long, is often seen in the waters of Amherst Province. It 
differs from all the species described by M’Clelland, but 
appears to be the Tenasserim representative of the Bengal 
inrigala,* or mirga. The head, eyes, and mouth, with the 
upper jaw projecting over the under, two minute cirri on 
the upper jaw, and head and back green, all correspond 
with the Bengal fish; hut there is a material difference in 
other respects. Our fish has thirty eight scales on the 
lateral line and eleven in an oblique line from the base of 
the ventral to the dorsal. The fin rays are, 

D. 14. or 15; P. 16, or 17 ; V. 10 : A.7:C. 20 
Gohio. 

c78Sj6i ©JS?©!. 0p*fioni 


• CfprtiHW mrtffala^ 


Buch 
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RSD*KXSO evoeEON. 

A species of the same aiz* as tha preceding with red 
eyea, the back lead colour with the Ecales on the sides 
red in the centre, is fonnd oeeasiontdlj in the Salwen. It 
appears to correspond nearest to Buehannan’s Cyprinus 
pangusia, but differs in some reqieetB, and the back is much 
more arched than that species in M'Clelland's figure. It 
is destitute of cirri, the lips are fleshy, and the intestines 
very long. There are forty one scales on the lateral 
line, and twelve on an oblique line from the ventrals to the 
base of the dorsal. The first rays of the dorsal and anal 
fins in both these species are neither flexible nor spinous, 
but bony. In classing them with the gudgeons, I have 
treated them as flexible, but should another observer con¬ 
sider them spinous, he will necessarily remove them to 
another genus. The fin rays of the two species do not 
ditfer from each other, more than individuals of each ap¬ 
pear to differ among themselves; so that the fin rays wdl 
not serve to mark any specific difierence. 

D. 15. P. 16; V. 10; A. 7; C. 19. 

Gobio, M'CIell. 

Cyprinus, Buch. , 

clisj5itjc68fn esjoeawSl. 

BHALt. CTPBIN. 

A snail cyprin about five inches in length, is com¬ 
mon in the interior, it is of a dark slate colour, with 
about sixty scales on the lateral line. 

D. 16; P.16: V. 8 : A. 6 : C. 17. 

Cyprinidae. 

62?%* 

CSCLA. 

A fish of Bucbanaan’t genus eh«Ia, and M'Cleliand’s 
opsarins, with the dainal fin close to the caudal, and 
anal fin long, is not rare. 

Ckdm, Bach, 

OpiariuM, M'CkU* 

ei6euo£i 

c 1 
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WaiTE PIBB. 

A spades of white fish is brought to the baears in 
Maulmain, which has no barbules, and the dbrsal fin is 
exactly over the interval between the ventral and anal. 
Its fin-formula does not correspond exactly to any of the 
species described by M'Clelland. 

D.9; P.14: V. 9 : A. 12 : C. 19. 

Lmciscus. 

0 P 8 Sc 8 r 

TAVOY WHITE FISH. 

1 have noticed a fish in the fresh-water streams of 
Tavoy, that resembles a species of 

Leuciscus. , 

oaj83l« 0^oc^psipi 

LOACH. 

Two distinct species of loach in the mountain streams 
of the southern Provinces, I have seen, and there are 
probably others. 

Cobitis. 

txjooao* ejq)3L. 0 ^OD 1 t 5 [S« 

HEBRINe, PIKE, AND FI4AT-FISH. 

The herring, pike, and flat-fish tribes are represented 
by, flat-bellied herrings, thryssa.^anchovies, Tenssserim- 
Sardines bristle-finned sprats, shads, cliattesi, fresh-water 
herrings, flying-fish, half-billed gar-fish, pikes, plagusia- 
soles, and brachirus-turbots. 

FLAT-BELLIED HERRING. 

A species of platygaster of the herring tribe, is often 
seen in bazar, which resembles the common herring. The 
mouth is entirely vertical, and the dorsal fin commences 
behind a very small ventral. The caudal fin is forked 
and yellowish, and the opercula are yellow. The fin rays 
we, 

D. 14 : P. 18 : V. 6 : A. 4 : C. 20» 

Platygtttier. 
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TBKTSSA'ANOUOVr. 

The ge^fls thrysn, says Swaiiuon, “ has the general 
aspect of the aachovy, engraulia, but the body is broader, 
the mouth enormous, and opening almost vertical.” The 
species then that inhabits our waters may be denomi¬ 
nated the thryssa-anchovy. 

T/iryssa. 

cljcoiign6ic1»@DM 

BRISTLE-FINNED SPRAT. 

Another small fish of the herring tribe so much resem¬ 
bles the preceding, that the Burmese call it by the same 
name. It is, however, easil/ distinguished by a long fila¬ 
ment or bristle, which is attached to each pectoral fin. 
Both species are often called sprats by Europeans, and 
they belong to the same tribe. 

Setipinna. 

ds0DSII 

C^8a3|8g|c6» 

SARDINE. 

There is a small fish of the herring family at Tavoy and 
Mergui, which 1 have not examined, but Dr. Morton 
thinks it is identical, or nearly related to the common sar¬ 
dine,* a fish of the same genus as the anchovy. 

Engraulis melctta ? 


MALAY SHAD. 

A fish of the herring family, with a deep notch in the 
upper jaw, characteristic of the genus alosa, abounds in 
the waters of Tavoy, and is oilen seen in the Mauimain 
bazars. It is called by the Burmese the Malay fish, and 
many being exported, dried, or salted from Tavoy, it has 
received at Mauimain the name of “ the Tavoy fish.” 

D. 14: P. 15 ; V. 8: A. 23: C. 20. 

Alosa. 

ojjicIsBooiooScIjii ojOo3l. 
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Another Bpacies of sbad ii oocasionsil^ fowid in the 
eataary of the Salwen, which u aaid to be lauch ntore abun¬ 
dant near Rangoon. 

D. 17: P. 14: V. 8 : A. 18. C. 18. 

Cl8C»SC03c6" 

CHAT^SUS. 

Some of the fish sold under the name of the Malay 
shad, belong to the genus chatmsua, characterized by the 
last ray of the dorsal fin “ prolonged into a lengthened 
filament.” 

ChatcBsus. 

FREWH-WATER HF.RRlNfi. 

This species the Karens call the leaf-fish, from its shape. 
Svvainscn says ; “ It has the general appearance of a her¬ 
ring, and is a rare Indian fresh-water fish, considered by 
Pallas as a gymnotus, but removed by Cuvier to the herring 
family.” It grows much larger than a herring, and abounds 
in our streams. 

Notoptcrus kapirat. 

ciicioS'ii esjc..^Ti. 0p(^5« 

FLYINe-PISH. 

The flying-fish is often seen fluttering above the wave* 
off bur coasts. 

J'Jrocetus. 

Cl80^<i 

GAR-FISH. 

A handsome species of gar-fish inhabits our fresh-water 
streams, which in its colouring and general appearance, 
cannot be distinguished from the gar-fish of New En¬ 
gland, but its fin-formula is materially different. It ha.s 
light green upper parts approaching to silvery white be¬ 
neath, and the caudal fin is truncated. The Karens call 
it the bird-fish, from its long bill. 

D. 11 : P. 9 : V. 6 : A. IG; C. 17. . 

Belone. 

c^tca^£§^. 
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HALF-BILI^ SAR'FISH. 

Id smooth w«ather at the mootb of our rivers, the water 
is sometimes seen dmost coteM with a curious gar-fish, 
whose upper rhandible is verr short, while the lower is as 
long as the ordinary gar-fish* its snout fcrms a perfect 
counter-part to that of the scissors-biil. 

Hemiramphus. 

u 5 cou 5 c 1 ieol 6 §>i eJOOJU^lSj. 

PIKS. 

I have not met with pike in these Provinces, but it pro¬ 
bably exists, for Capt. Phayre sent Dr. M'CIelland a spe¬ 
cies from Arracan, and M'CIelland wrote in his Journal : 
“We have been favoured by Lieut. Phayre with two fishes 
from Arracan, one a species of cyprinus from the Lemgoo 
river, the other a kind of pike.” But I am not aware that 
it has been described.' 

Esox. 


TENASSERIM SOLE. 

A small fish of the sole family that grows to nine inch¬ 
es or a foot long, is sometimes seen in bazar. It ha*' 
no pectoral fins, and the dorsal, caudal and ventral fins 
are united, so it is a species of plagusia. The native.** 
think that two of them always swim together, with then 
flat, uncoloured sides united. 

Plagusia. 

Ggegjo. snjqiH. 

BRAClIIRUe TURBOT. 

A small flat fish with the aspect of the turbot, with two 
pectorals, the dorsal, caudal and anal united, and of a 
dark grey colour on the upper or right side, is .sometimes 
in market. 

Brachirus, Swain, 

cljogtcgoi ojsijqjh. 
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t'lwt eat-fiih, yBBwiw ia the aiogle 

geauB aUoMB, >re Terjr BumerouB in oor wMen. I hare 
noticed more then thirty diAreot qieciea, end there are 
probably many others. 

ASIPOSB CAT-Fian. 

The eat-iiah which are characterised by poaseasing a sec¬ 
ond adipose dorsal fin, are quite abundant. Two or three 
species are often called by the same natire names. 

Pimelodince. 

suort-iibadbA cat-fish. 

A large cat-fish with a comparatirely short head, small 
second dorsal fin, and a rather long anal, is often seen in 
bazar. It has two barbules on the upper jaw, and four 
on the lower. 

Pimelodin/e (Breviceps ?) 

BIGHT BARBU LED CAT-FISH. 

A cat-fish about a cubit long, with two dorsal fins, amt 
four cirri on the upper and four on the lower jaw, is not 
uncommon. 

PimelodincB. 

cIsQSso^Scsosii c^*a:jSoDSl WJC.J'lOSinoJ. 

MAILED CAT-riSH. 

A cut-fisli with a long head, and mailed to the dorsal fin, 
IS ail inhabitant of our estuaries. It has strong spines in 
ilic dorsal and pectoral fins, which are serrated on the 
inner sides only, and resembles in its general appearance 
Pimdorlus nsperus. There are four cirri to the under 
jaw, and two to the upper, which arc united by a mcin- 
hraiie half their length to the head. 

D. 1-G : P. 1-8 : V. 6 : : C. 10 {lov-g ray^.) 

Pimelodinm. 

c1rc«p6» esjooJ. 



lOHTnOtMT. 


CAT-VUH. 

This rewnaUes the preeadiog. b«t Uit head is lets 
mailed, apd the i^p»M of die dom and pectoral fins 
ve serrated on both sides. The cirri and fin^rmala are 
the same, bat the apper cirri’are not mited by a mem¬ 
brane to the bead. The Burmese call both by the same 
name. 

Pimelodime. 

cfliocjoSi 

LONO DORSAX.-nNI'EO CAT-PISH. 

Another common cat-fish belongs to the section of 
pimelodus, which has the adipose or second dorsal fin “ of 
such considerable length Bs,almost to fill up the interral 
between the first dorsal and the caudal, while it is very 
low at both extremities.” The first soft ray of the dorsal 
fin is prolonged much beyond the others. The muzzle 
is narrow, rounded, and has four short cirri on the lower 
jaw and two on the upper, equalling the length of the 
whole body. 

PimelodintB, 

ojg8Jo8i. 

FRESII-WATER CAT-FISH. 

A fresh-water cat-fish, a foot and a half long, of wbicii 
I have only brief notes, belongs to the 
Pimeiodintr. 
clsE^cSu eSJ G3J. 

TOPSY-TURVET FISH. 

This is an odious looking, .small, fresh-water hsh, with 
the general form of the river bull-head or miller’s thumb, 
hut it appears to be a cat-fish of the tribe with a second 
.adipose dorsal fin. The ventral fins are placed far back 
under the second dorsal, the head is mailed, with four 
cirri on each jaw; the two on the upper one are very 
long, and two are very short. Its abdomen is enormous, 
as large as that of a sea porcupine, and the natives say it 
always swims on its back, and hence they call it “ the 
back-going fish.” 

Fimelodincn. 

clgo^DcSqgoii 



tcRBTOi.eaf’i 


aM 


' i.M|as;aa4W]t> 

The tribe of cet4ish eberaetericed by the *' Uti and 
ami fin wy long,” eontribmes aetertl ^eie«. One, 
which hi saro to jnW u Iwge as a man, has fonr eirri on 
the npper jaiT aira none on the lower $ an^ the first ray 
of the dorsal fin is prcdonged. 

Silurus. 

dliooSi WJwSi- go^ODoti 

SMALL CAT-FISH. 

A small cat-fish of the same tribe, has four cirri on the 
upper and four on the under jaw. 

D. 1-S; P. 1-5: V. 6 . A. 50 : C. 18. 

Silurus. 

cltoS^Si e?aa*98« 

TWO-BARBOLED SILURE. 

A small fresh-water cat-fish, has only two cirri, resem¬ 
bling Lacepede’s silure dew laches. 

Silurus. 

clgSsi tsJi.Jl'l- 

SMALL FRESH-WATER CAT-FISH. 

A small fresh-water cat-fish of the genus silurus, from 
six to nine inches long, with strong spines on the pectoral 
fins, is very common. 

Silurus, 

dltstxjjsii CJJQ1. 0^aon« 

FORK-TAILED CAT-FISH. 

A small fresh-water silure, six inches long, with the 
caudal fins forked, is common. 

Callichrus, Buch. 

cli^co^js esjC53i§"i. 

SILVERY CAT-FISH. 

A small pretty silvery cat-fish, with two long cirri to the 
npper jaw, is often brought to the bazars in Maulmain, 
which the natives call by the same names as the preceding. 

Silurus. 

Clf|CO^«ii 


ejoSigi. 0^b5o1« 



ICBTHTOLOet. 9St5 

The Karens distinguiaii two allied species, which the 
Burmese call by the same name. 
esjoSioonooi. 

e5jc33it55'\tj)ea. ^^b5o^« 

LARGE BARBULBLESS CAT-FISH. 

A large cat-fish found in the estuaries, with two dorsal 
fins and no cirri, is not rare. It is said to grow six feet 
long, and weigh more than a hundred pounds. There are 
two species that are called by the same name. One with 
wide truncated muzzle, the other with a pointed snout. 

A^eniosMS. 

c)8§Ssci5si esAji'l g3^co<§i« 

SMALL BARBULBLESS CAT-FISH. 

A small species of fresh-water cat-fish is also distin¬ 
guished by being destitute of cirri. 

Agcniosus. 

PLOTOSOB CAT-FISH. 

There are several species of cat-fish with the dorsal, 
caudal, and anal fins united, which are called by the same 
Burmese names, but the Karens distinguish three species. 

Plofosus. 

esjooj. 0j5<B^c:6i 

CLARIAS CAT-FISH. 

This is a small fresh-water fish, that differs from all the 
preceding, by having the caudal fin distinct, characteris¬ 
tic of the genus clarias. The Burmese do not distin¬ 
guish it from the preceding. A specimen that I sent Mr. 
Blylh he said was 

Clarias magony. 

esjooj. (Tavot/.) 

LONG-HBADBO CAT-FISH. 

A cat-fish with a prolonged flat head, the snout very 
broad, two barbules on the upper jaw which is longer 
than the lower, on which there are four barbules, is called 
cat-fish by the Burmese. 

Sorubium. 

dl8ecq]o6*i «sj33J09Jno/. 
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ICHTHTOLOCT, 


nUVL SOKVSIUM. 

A smaller species than the preceding, M^ith tbe same 
generic chracteristic, is common, and other small species 
of pimelodince go by the same native namea. 

Soiuhium. 

dl*o6§6«i 

SHARK-SNOUTED CAT-FISH. 

This species has a long pointed cartilaginous snout, 
with the mouth opening below it like a small shark. It 
has two short cirri on the upper jaw, and four on the low¬ 
er. There are two dorsal fin8,^and the dorsal and pecto¬ 
ral spines are serrated on both sides. 

Sorubium. 

dlicqoSi OJOOJ. 

LARGE CAT-FISH. 

A cat-fish which is sometimes six feet long and a foot 
wide, inhabits our estuaries. 

ciGgB 

OTHER CAT-FISH. 

There are three or four other species, with distinci 
native names, which I have not examined beyond as'cer- 
taining that they are cat-fish. 

cl sSDSc^oSu (a cured eat-finh in bazar.") 
cTsecoocSt (a f7’e8h-wnter fi.8h.) 

cIjoooS* (^Tavoy.) {an estuary species.) 

CARTiLAGlirOXJS FISH, 

We have no sturgeons among our cartilaginous fish, but 
the sharks and rays are very numerous, with one or more 
species of saw-fish, and torpedo. 

SHARK. 

Sharks are exceedingly numerous along the Coast. 
Between Tavoy and Mergui I have seen them gamboliag 



ittound my boat by dozens. At Mergui, large quantities 
of shark’s fins are exported by the Chinese as a delicacy. 
There "are sereral species, but I have not studied them. 
Gigantic fossil teeth of a species of shark are found on 
the Arracan coast. 

Squalus, Linn. 

(fjaoj. ga^ooSi 

IIHINEODON SHARK. 

't’he natives describe to me a species like rhineodon, 
“ with the mouth placed at the tip of the snout.” 

Rhineodon, 

HAMMER'llIEAOED SHARK. 

The curious shark with a head like a hammer, accor¬ 
ding to an Englishman’s imagination, but like a buffalo’s 
horned-head, according to the Burmese, is also abundant. 

Zygana. 

dlsu^sf^n «5JQ«jOn5. 

SAW-rlSH. 

A species of saw-fish, with its snout “ produced 
into an osseous, flat, sword-shaped plate, armed with spines 
on the sides, ” frequents our waters. The bony snouts 
are sometimes seen two feet long, and ate by some sup¬ 
posed to belong to the sword-fish. 

Pristis. 

cltcooSba ejj«3j*o9; 

SCATE. 

There are several species of scate or rays in our watets, 
and all, so far as I have observed them, belong to that 
section of the tribe that has the tail armed with serfated 
spines. 

Trigoninai. 

c8o5o<rjpr6« OLfl 0*1. osicoon* 

TORPBOO. 

The torpedo, or electrical ^sh, is said to be found oh 
the Coast, but I have not met with it. 

Totptdo f 



tcaraTOLoer. 


TORTOSSS-FOBHXa} FtMalSS. 

Of Swainton’* order the Pkctogttathes, or tortoise-form* 
ed fishes, we have representatives, in the sea-poreupines, 
and the fishing frogs. 

FOUR-TOOTBSD SEA'POftCCPlNI. 

This is an odioas looking fish, that has the power of in¬ 
flating its abdomen to an enormous size, which compels 
it to tarn on its back. It belongs to Linnsus’ genus te- 
tradon, so named from each jaw being divided into two 
parts so as to form four teeth ; and is called sea-porcupine, 
because several of the species are covered with spines. 
The species common off this Coast is perfectly smooth on 
the back, which is covered with bright, greenish-yellow 
spots, but the belly is inlaid with numerous small spines, 
like the thorns of a rose-tree. Authors who restrict the 
sea-porcupines to the genus diodon, would call this 
species square fish. It is nearly related to the American 
toad fish, which is deemed poisonous, but our fish is eaten 
by the poorer natives. The fin rays are, 

D. 10: P. 16: A 10: C. 7. 

Laffocephalus, Swain. 

clttjCoSti OJ33JOOJ. OTl^icSSi 

SMOOTH SEA-eSRCttPlNE. 

The natives inform me that there is a smaller species 
than the preceding, which I have not seen, in which the 
abdomen as well as the back is perfectly smooth. 
Liisomus, t Swain. 

clt^coStiSSoti eJj38J(301c50J. oonSc858» 

FISHINO FROO. 

ujk litUc fish resembling a species of lophiue, the 
a^ler, fishing firog, or sea devil, which I have not exa- 
tmtied, treqttenti our Coni. 



irirriivoLofiv. 
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EEL, TR1DG. 

The eels are not numerous in indivi<lual8, bul in these 
Provinces, and in Arracnn there have been found nine or 
ten species. 

COMMON EEL. 

The eel most usually seen in bazar, which belongs to 
the genus anguilla, with pectoral fins, is identical with a 
species described by Dr. M'Clelland, from Arracan, of 
which “ the colour above is dark olive-green or brown, 
and white beneath.” 

Anguilla hi color. , 

c18coSo|b ejonn. gopooB 

OTHER COMMON EELS. 

The natives describe another species resembling the 
above, but for which they have no distinctive name. It 
is probably one of three other species that inhabit Arra- 
ean, two of which, Capt. Phayre sent Dr. M'Clelland from 
Sandoway. 

Anguilla arracana 
“ hrevirostrif. 

“ nchulosa. 


.Monatwa eel. 


Of the eels belonging to the Linna;aii genus murama, 
Dr. M’Clelland received .specimens of one species from 

Sandoway. ,, 

Thcerodontis riiiculala. uioii. 

SEItPENT-IIEARTED EEL. 

There is a peculiar tribe of eels in India which are 
rliaracterized by having the heart far back in the body, 

proves at a glance '\'®jegcHbed by Buchwinan, who 

?^rr,,rs 



m 'CUTKTOLOOir. 

tinpresston, bul on closer examination it will be found to 
have scales, and narrow fringes may be seen near the tail, 
ropreseltrttng the dorsal and anal fins. It corresponds in 
att important respects with M'Olclland’s description of 
JP. slri^us, but the tail is rather shorter ; there are no 
black spots on the back, and the under parts are or¬ 
ange-white, interspersed with dark patches or spots, of 
the same olive-green colour as the back. 

PneutMbfancKus striatus, M'Clell. 

Vnibranchapeftuta tuchia, Buchan. 

cHijgo o3’\o5'l. crSioj^icoln 

PBSTRe’s SKRPENT-IieASTEO trttt. 

This is a new species, more typical of the tribe than 
the preceding, and may be regarded ns the serpent-heart¬ 
ed eel par excellence. Dr. M'Clelland received his spe¬ 
cimens from Capt. Thayre of Arfacan, and named the 
species after him. I have not identified the fish in 
these PiroviACes; but there is an eel which the natives say 
difiers from the preceding in having a shorter head and 
being destitute of scales, which shows that it is either 
this species, or a species of ophisternon. To assist in the 
identification of this rare and curious species, I insert 
M'Clelland’s description in full. 

“In this singular species the intestinal aperture is placed 
at the posterior fifth of the length. The head is short, 
faised and round, larger in diameter than the body, the 
adjoining portion of which is, towards the head, aug¬ 
mented ; the jaws are depressed, the upper jaW is rath¬ 
er more prominent than the lower, the muzzle is round¬ 
ed, having two short tubular nostrils at the ewtreinity. 

“The body is not compressed, but is sliehtly conical 
fftnn the head to near the vent; the tail from thenoc 
bMCKAes ttrocli compressed and very narrow. The tail 
i« Cmifgitiated with an adipose duplicature of the skin 
HkA thfi blade of an oar. 

“the Obtef band of teeth on the upper jaw expauds in 
fttint on either side, without meeting the opposite cor- 
fCa^nding band, thus leaving a narrow vacant space 
the apfcx. There are three strong branchial arches, 



ICHTII¥(>LOa<. 


with slight fleshy very short pectinated gills, like the 
teeth of a saw. 

“There are five branchial rays on each side, the first 
larger and stronger than the others^ and isolated from 
them, standing considerably in front. The branchial rays 
are strong and bony. 

“There are no scales distinguishable in the skin, even 
with the microscope. 

“The colour above is dusky-brown, minutely dotted 
with brownish black, the lower parts are of a loraewtiax 
lighter shade. 

“The length of the specimen is about 20 inches. 

“The stomach is an expansion of the oesophagus into 
a long spindle-shaped, wide tube, tapering equally at 
either end, and contracting gradually behind into nar¬ 
row intestine, which again gradually expands almost to 
the size of the stomach ; the whole, including the oeso¬ 
phagus being one continuous straight tube. There seems 
to be no pyloric valve, the contraction of the first por¬ 
tion of the intestine answering the purpose of one.” 

Ophicardia Phayreana. 

cligig'fti ? o3xojx8i. 

SBRFENT-TRUNKED EEL. 

dnolher eel from Arracan M‘Clelland placed in his 
new genus ophisternon. 

Ophisternon kcpaticus. 

CONGER BEL. 

M'Clelland says there are no proper conger eels in 
India, the species that was referred to that genus by Bn- 
channan, forming the type of a new genus, which be has 
named murtenesox, the species of which he says, “ oesupy 
an equivalent place in the East, with the congers of tM 
Western world.” There arc probably several raeciu on 
the Coast. Captain Lloyd met with one four feM long 
ofl* the islands on the Arracan coast. 

Muraenesox eiodentata. 
c1« coeo53Colc6« 
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oTiiLK siv\-rr,Li- 

Thcre arc several other species of sca-oe] •; bill I liave 
not investigateil ihein. Tin- natives regard (hem all as 
related to the pcl.igie. snakes, and sonie say (lieir bite is 
poisonous, tlioiigli not fatal. 

Karens in iho delta id’the Irr.'uv.addy distinguish several 
species. 

Mm '(mesox. 

^SgD^CXJ^II |l«0D^OOl» ^SgDpOOll 
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la the Press, and shorlfij unit be published, 

AN APPENDIX 

TO THE PRECEDING WORK. 


'I'lit author has not gonft over all llie gruuiul he co»- 
teinplatod, hut he lias much o'cceeded the limits which he 
had originally marked out for liim-self, in the size of 
the book that he proposed to furnish at the subscription 
price lie had therefore to choose between making the 
latter part of the work a mere catalogue, which would 
be to make it comparatively valueless, or to treat the sub¬ 
jects in a manner uniform with each other, and close the 
work at the enil of Ichthyology. After consulting some of 
the subscriber.s most interested in ths work, he lias cho- 
.-cn the latter alternative, but any subscriber who mav be 
dissatisfied with this arranginent, will not be considered 
under any obligation to receive the copies for which he 
has subscribed 

The writer proposes to publish the remainder of his 
note- in the form of an Appendix, which will treat on Rep¬ 
tiles, Insect.s, Shells, and the Native Tribes. Systematic 
Catalogues will be added of the Minerals, Plants, Mamma¬ 
lia, Bird.s, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Shells; and 
alphabetical indexes of the English, systematic, Burman, 
and K.aren names that occur in the work. 









